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ALL reasoning of whatever kinds has for its materials the 
contents of consciousness, and consists in the interpretation 
made of particular portions of them, or of the whole. What 
we deal with in any given process of thinking, whether the off- 
hand, habitual thought of every-day life, or the wider and more 
cautious considerations of science, or the widest comprehen- 
sions of philosophy, is necessarily some one, or several, or all, 
of our feelings and the ideas which appear along with them or 
have grown up out of them. 

The materials being common to all reasonings alike, what is 
distinctive of any one System of Thought must be the interpre- 
tation put upon the materials. The Intuitional Philosophy, 
which represents the intellectual activities, and more remotely 
the moral and emotional life of mankind from the earliest 
civilizations down to a period not very remote, is founded upon 
the conviction that the mind which we consult and make use 
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of has an independent, absolute authority of its own; an orig. 
inal infallibility, disturbed or eclipsed in careless thinking and 
perverse conduct, but ever awaiting recognition and ready to 
respond truthfully when interrogated aright. What we have 
to do is to clear away the cloud of error which has gathered 
around the mind, whether arising from the particular experi- 
ences of the individual, or floating in from the larger experi- 
ence of society, or of the race; to penetrate to the interior 
oracle or light, whose disclosures when clearly ascertained are 
our ultimate truths. In this conception mind is an entity 
apart from all others, separated in origin, essence and destiny, 
by the deepest of differences from the body in which it resides 
and the material universe to which the body belongs. Its 
knowledge, therefore, of those experiences which come to it 
from the body and the universe is knowledge cf its own. To 
say that it is supplied through the senses with phenomena of 
external things is to say that it has antecedent, innate powers 
of feeling, perceiving, remembering, and reasoning. It is able 
to declare on its authority that things perceived exist, and that 
the unvarying order perceived among them is an order which 
must needs be. 

To this the Empirical Philosophy, which has never been 
wanting among men and now for two or three hundred years 
has been a distinctive form of their thought, replies, this that 
you say of the mind is quite inconceivable, and if you will 
take the trouble to give a definite account of it to yourselves 
you will see that it is absurd. You say that the mind isa 
separate entity which does not come as the body comes, or go 
as it goes, drifting into the universe and out of it with no 
visible parentage and pedigree. This is a grievous anomaly 
which it behoves you to explain. The soul cannot be left in 
that plight, an unacknowledged waif and foundling in the 
midst of a respectable universe, where all other things have 
been born legitimately by derivation from preceding things. 
Possibly you hold that it is self-existent? But self-existence 
is either existence from eternity, which is absurd, or it is self- 
creation, which comes to the same thing, for to create itself the 
soul must pre exist, it must already be in order to begin to be. 
Do you say that it is the offspring of some other soul, or suuls? 
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We know that the body is born of other bodies, and perhaps 
you mean that the soul is begotten of the parent souls when 
the body is begotten. If so, you have propounded a very gro- 
tesque and disagreeable hypothesis which you cannot seriously 
expect us to accept as the basis cf a philosophy. What you 
really say for the most part is that the soul is a creation of 
Omnipotent Power, meaning by creation the making of some- 
thing out of nothing, which is inconceivable, and the making 
of something out of nothing every time a new body is born in 
the regular course of nature, which is preposterous, In short, 
if you analyze your own statements you will see that you are 
shut up to a choice between two alternatives: either you must 
say candidly that you know nothing at all about the matter, in 
which case you are no philosopher and we will have nothing to 
do with you; or you must agree with us that mind is a fune- 
tion of body and so is accounted for, like respiration, or diges- 
tion, or automatic reflex-action, by a concurrent redistribution 
of matter and motion 

This is the distinctive doctrine of the Empirical Philosophy, 
to which it has tended from the first and which in our day it 
more or less openly maintains. Mind has originated as all 
other things known to us have, by evolution out of preceding 
things. It is only an integrated assemblage of changes arising 
in a particular structure upon which are concentrated impres- 
sions delivered by surrounding objects. Multifarious motions 
of the material universe are transmitted from all directions 
through the senses to the focus of the brain, where they be- 
come, or where they arouse, the feelings which compose the 
mind. What we call a faculty of the mind so composed, as the 
faculty of perception, memory, imagination, and so on, is a 
tendency or determination of the sensations to fall into some 
specific order of arrangement or combination rather than some 
other; perceptions, memories, ideas, reasonings, themselves, 
are sensations so arranged or combined. Thus, when the im- 
pressions made by some supposed external object, as a man, a 
mountain, the moon, a star, are grouped with other impressions 
almost exactly like themselves, we either say that we recog- 
nize, or identify, the object as perceived; or else we say that 
we remember it, or have an idea of it, as perceived before. In 
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other words, the recurrence of a sensation, or a cluster of sen- 
sations, in the mind announces the persistence of an object, or 
asseinblage of objects in the environment. To know all this 
familiar scenery of the heavens and the earth is to have the 
enduring feelings which they arouse. This is the primitive 
and permanent furniture of the mind ; cognitions composed of 
persistently recurring sensations answering to persistent facts 
in nature. When the sensations aroused by an external object 
are grouped with others not exactly similar, but differing in 
detail, then we recognize the object as generally resembling 
other objects—as belonging to a species, or genus, or order; 
we have a cognition of the race of men, or the range of moun- 
tains, or the stars of the sky. 

This process of the segregation and classification of sensa- 
tions goes on automatically to a great extent in every mind. 
Without any deliberation or effort the determinate structure of 
the sensitive centre throws the feelings into a definite order as 
they arise. The most undeveloped and undisciplined intellect 
has an unconscious science and philosophy of immense variety 
and compass due to the inherited organization of the brain. 
Indeed, the positive additions to the contents of the mind made 
outright by reasoning are far less than might be supposed. 
The original sensations of the astronomer, the physicist, the 
biologist, the universal philosopher, are very nearly those of 
the peasant, the muin difference being that they have under- 
gone a notable redistribution. The units of composition are 
about the same, but the multiples are far more numerous and 
complex. ‘To the boor a man is another boor who lives next 
door or on the next farm; to the anthropologist he is a mem- 
ber of the human race; to the biologist an animal, to the zool- 
ogist an organism, to the evolutionist an integration of matter 
and motion. The boor has all the sensations which enter into 
the wonderful multiples of the thinker; he knows men and 
animals and organisms and matter and motion ; but the struc- 
ture of his brain lacks this high compounding power. Finer 
organization enables the philosopher to assimilate the group of 
sensations answering to an external object with more and more 
extensive groups having more and more occult resemblances. 
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The most significant trait in the philosophic thought of our 
time is the disposition shown everywhere to push this process 
of classification to its farthest possible bounds; starting from 
the varied phenomena of the universe as presented to conscious- 
ness to find some character or characters in which they all 
agree, some common attribute by which they may be included 
in a single class) We may describe the modern philosopher as 
one who takes the widest generalizations reached in the several 
departments of science and out of the term or terms repeated 
in them all forms an ultimate, universal generalization. Sci- 
ence itself has been preparing the way for this final, trium- 
phant synthesis, as the automatic classifications of the mind 
have prepared the way for science. Departments which were 
formerly supposed to be radically separate, and so were worked 
independently of one another, have slowly coalesced and con- 
solidated along with the discovery of their fundamental com- 
munity of character. Thus the histories of the various my-. 
thologies are yielding the science of comparative religion ; the 
arts and literature of different races a science of expression ; 
their languages, comparative grammar ; their forms of society, 
comparative politics, or what is called “sociology”; all the 
studies which concern man are merged, or merging, into the 
comprehensive study of anthropology, and this into biology, 
and this again into zoology, or the science of the organic 
world. So formerly the geologist and the astronomer wrought 
independently of one another, but now are working in concert 
since it is found that the transformations of the globe run back 
to an age of incandescence originating in the evolution of the 
sidereal universe out of the primordial nebula. Again, it was 
not suspected at first that optics, acoustics, electricity, magnet- 
ism, chemistry, and physics had anything in common, but 
when it was decided that sound, heat, light, and the actinic 
rays are all agitations of some medium, or media, of transmis- 
sion, the conviction arose that the changes going on in the 
material universe are, without exception, modes of motion. 
Indeed, speaking historically, the Undulatory Theory of Light 
is the most important event in recent philosophy. Men still 
call themselves psychologists, physiologists, physicists, and so 
on, but the bent of them all is towards the interpretation of 
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mind as an affection of matter, and of all affections of matter 
as modes of motion. Thus the special sciences have been con- 
verging from the first towards a universal philosophy, and 
there can be no doubt that sooner or later they will meet there. 
We have already what is claimed to be at least the prospective 
draft of this final philosophy in Mr. Spencer’s Theory of Evolu- 
tion. The ununified cognitions of men generally, and the par- 
tially-unified cognitions of scientific men, are summed up in 
the wholly-unified cognitions of the philosopher, expressed in 
the formula of the redistribution of matter and motion, which 
is the discrete form of the concrete proposition that force per- 
sists. 

Now in what consists the value of this process of empirical 
generalization? This is a very grave question, none indeed 
graver, since the process is offered as the form of all thought 
and the proximate source of all knowledge. Imprisoned 
among my own sensations, I find that some of them are the 
counterparts, or copies, of some of the others, that they have a 
lessening resemblance to some of the remainder, and that all 
of them together, however they differ, still in somewhat are 
alike. Thus, I have an aggregate of sensations answering to 
what I call my most intimate friend; along with it I am con- 
scious of other aggregates which I distinguish from the first by 
a few details and by the general fact that they are fainter than 
the first. Pursuing the comparison, I find that this particular 
aggregate has a diminishing but never quite ceasing likeness 
to others farther and farther away; that what I call my friend 
is not only the equivalent of what I call memories of my 
friend, but more generally is a sample of what I call the 
human race, and still more generally represents a kind of 
animal, or an organism, or most generally of all a particular 
integration of matter and motion. I may go on in this way 
tracing out likeness after likeness until the entire contents of 
consciousness are sorted into groups, the groups merged in wider 
and wider ones, and all at last summed up in a single class. 
But evidently the mere fact of resemblance is not in itself very 
interesting or instructive. The most that can be said for it is, 
that it substitutes a convenient order for confusion; a particu 
lar sensation takes rank with multitudes of others instead of 
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acting on its own account; a whole class coheres together as a 
unit, “ moving all together if it move at all,” so that the mind 
is a symphony instead of a babel. But beyond this the simi- 
larity of sensations means little, and the cohering of similar 
sensations means little until it is found that there is some 
Power, some efficient Cause, which determines the similarity 
and the coherence. The vivid impressions I have of certain 
familiar features and tones of voice, with the resembling faint 
impressions which accompany thém, derive all their significance 
from the fact that they are produced by an active power or 
agent which I recognize as a person and call my friend. This 
it is upon which my real knowledge and my affections are 
founded. The persistence of similarity between the recurring 
impressions is in itself of no great importance; what is impor- 
tant is this certainty of a persisting Cause beyond them, which 
is a totally different thing. So with all other cohering sensa- 
tions; what specially concerns me is not the resemblance of 
the effects but the power of the causes, and the former is a 
mere matter of course if the latter is known. Mr. Spencer has 
insisted at great length that the fundamental relations of like- 
ness and unlikeness have given rise to all the other relations 
found among mental phenomena, the relations of co-existence, 
sequence, co-extension. co-intension, connature, and so on; but 
after all, the phenomena are significant, not because so related, 
but because of the productive powers, the self within and the 
universe without, which they declare. 

The empirical generalizations, therefore, are good for nothing, 
or not much, unless it is shown that the resemblances on which 
they are founded carry such transcendental knowledge. To 
classify the effects is unavailing if their similarity or uniformity 
does not necessarily announce unity in their causes. Whether 
it does or does not one thing is certain ; the classification does not 
cover the whole, or the larger, or the more important part of 
the thought. It is but an incident in the process, or at most a 
means to the end; when we have ascertained the likeness we 
go on to affirm, on whatever ground, that beyond the likeness 
there is the determining power. If, now, with Mr. Spencer we 
take the “impression of resistance” as the typical form of the 
ultimate unit by whose combinations in different multiples all 
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the complex states of consciousness are built up, we immedi- 
ately find that it is not the classification, or synthesis, of the 
complex states which yields the notion of force or cause, but 
the analysis of the constituent unit, for this seemingly simple 
impression of resistance decomposes at once into an impression 
of a something which acts, an impression of another something 
which reacts, and an impression of the relation between the 
two. The empirical process cannot help us to a notion which 
is already given in advance, repeated at every step and involved 
in every term of the process itself. In other words, all those 
spontaneous or automatic classifications which constitute, we 
say, sensation, perception, and memory, and those voluntary 
classifications which constitute reasoning and produce philoso- 
phies, go on perpetually, taking for granted that very elemental 
cognition which accounts for everything, the actions and 
re-actions resulting in universal evolution, the “transcending” 
antithesis between subject and object. If, on the other hand, 
we hold with Prof. Huxley, as upon any strict construction of 
the theory of Evolution we must, that all mental action is 
automatic, then it follows that consciousness is the powerless 
accompaniment of certain bodily changes—is a cause of noth- 
ing at all within or without, and any classification or any 
decomposition of its contents, any synthesis or any analysis, 
which ventures on the affirmation of force, or cause, is sheer 
guess-work or flagrant petitio principit.* 








*It does not appear to have been noted anywhere how completely Prof. 
Huxley’s revival of Descartes’ doctrine has cut away the ground from under Mr. 
Spencer’s Theory of Evolution, and yet the doctrine is in the Theory. So great a 
man as Leibnitz, supposed that Descartes took up the notion to escape the 
necessity of granting something like consciousness and immortality to brutes, the 
truth being that his extension of the hypothesis of Vortices—the first draft of 
modern theories of Evolution—to the animal world, committed him to the doctrine. 
Any action that arises from a process of universal evolution is automatic action 
and can be no other. Mr. Spencer has simply taken the next step in order, and 
included Man as a product of universal evolution ; and Prof. Huxley has simply 
drawn the inevitable conclusion:—Man, like the other animals, is a product of 
universal evolution; like the other animals, therefore, he is an automaton. Mr. 
Spaulding has been at much pains to show that he and not Prof. Huxley was the 
first one to make this surprising and beautiful discovery. It is a discovery of 
anybody only in the sense of picking up an idea which the Rationalists of the 
17th century—Descartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz and their followers—threw away, 
not because they were not familiar with it, but because they considered it absurd. 
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What, however, we wish especially to insist upon here is, 
that in any case the generalizations founded upon the mere 
fact of resemblance between our feelings must fail for the per- 
fectly simple reason that the resemblance fails. Granting that 
the phenomena of consciousness are effects of causes, and that 
persistent similarity between the effects announces unity in the 
causes—for if we don’t grant this there is nothing left to talk 
about—still we must demand on exactly the same grounds 
that persistent difference among the effects equally announces 
plurality in the causes. Here, for example, at the very 
threshold of classification, is this antithesis “transcending all 
others,” never to be transcended itself, between Subject and 
Object, between Mind and Not-mind, or matter and motion. 
We may resolve each into its simplest form, or dissect each 
into its ultimate unit, but Mr. Spencer himself hastens to 
assure us that the forms, or units, are unassimilable and while 
Consciousness lasts must remain so. If they are not assimilable 
how can they be classified? for classification is assimilation. 
In all our experience of them, past, present, and to come, actual 
or possible, they stand asunder each with incommunicable 
attributes of its own; so that we are constrained to believe by 
Mr. Spencer’s universal postulate itself, or by any other crite- 
rion of truth, that they are forever two separate things, and if 
they have causes, then that the causes are separate. So again, 
on passing from psychology to physiology, from mind to life, 
we find that the Living is separated from the Not-living by 
characters which so far as yet discovered are incommunicable. 
Nobody, unless Dr. Charlton Bastian perhaps, ever saw an 
inorganic mass of matter converted into an organism. The 
universal experience has been that living beings are born from 
other living beings, and that they should ever be born from 
lifeless protoplasm ought to be inconceivable according to the 
postulate. So once more and more evidently, if we pass from 
physiology to physics and bring our empirical process to bear 





It is scarcely necessary to add that it leaves the discoverers in a hopeless predica- 
ment. LE. g., if consciousness is only the reflection of molecular motions of the 
brain, motion and reflection arising simultaneously, then we have an assemblage 
of phenomena called sensations, which, if causes can be assigned for them, cer- 
tainly work no effects, in other words, a denial of the conservation of energy ; good 
psychology, perhaps, but very bad physics. 
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upon the phenomena of Motion, Matter and Force. Whatever 
we may be able to do in breaking down the separateness of 
Mind or Life, we can certainly do nothing of the sort with 
these, for by the very terms of our theory, Motion is continu- 
ous, Matter indestructible, and Force persistent, neither of them, 
that is, admits of transformation into anything other than itself. 
Their very character as primitive, fundamental postulates is a 
fatal bar to their admission within one universal formula—it is 
wholly out of the question that they should ever be assimilated, 
und so generalized, or unified. It turns out, indeed, upon 
closer inspection, that it is either a misapprehension of the facts, 
or an abuse of the terms, to say that Motion is continuous, for 
any given quantity of motion diminishes under resistance and 
ends in energy of position ; the vis viva involved in translation 
through space is only a particular manifestation of Force, inter- 
changeable with the tractions of gravity and the repulsions of 
resistance, which are its other manifestations. Assimilation is 
so far legitimate and intelligible, for it is yielded by the facts. 
But we cannot dispose of Matter in that way, for Matter is, in 
the most rigid sense of the word, indestructible. We may pare 
away its properties one after another until nothing is left of it 
but a property of resistance, which we also decide to be the 
elemental form of force: but in the darkest depths of our 
metaphysical haze we inevitably stumble over this clear cer- 
tainty, that it is “ inconceivable” that there should be resistance 
without a something which resists. In other words, Matter is 
one thing, Force another, and the “antithesis” between them is 
never to be “ transcended.” Add that Force resolves itself into 
two forces, attraction and repulsion,* and that it is inconceiv- 
able that it should act in a vacaum, is it not clear that our 
process of empirical generalization has got beyond the length 
of its tether? that no comparison of our sensations will yield 


*“ We cannot decide between the alternative suppositions that phenomena are 
due to the variously-conditioned workings of a single force, and that they are due 
to the conflict of two forces. . . . . Each of the suppositions [into which 
these two may be analyzed] makes the facts comprehensible only by postulating 
an inconceivability. . . . . However verbally intelligible may be the pro- 
position that pressure and tension everywhere co-exist, yet we cannot truly repre- 
sent to ourselves one unit of matter as drawing another while resisting it- 
Nevertheless, this last belief is one which we are compelled to entertain. Matter 
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a fundamental likeness, or common character ample enough to 
take in these immense and indomitable differences of Persistent 
Matter, Persistent Attraction, Persistent Repulsion, and a Per- 
sistent Aither? 

We are evidently nearing the brink of that metempirical 
abyss from which we are solemnly warned by all the danger- 
posts of Empiricism. Let us, however, take one step farther 
before we turn back to the safe ground of experience and the 
knowable. All along we have been using the words “ matter” 
and “force,” as if there were some one thing which answers to 
matter or force, as if either assemblage of phenomena could be 
put into the singular number along with one of our substantive 
nouns. “Matter,” no doubt, mater is a noun of the singular 
number, but how about the thing? We ourselves have no 
particular objection to say that the thing is singular too; if 
the reader likes, we will take the doctrine of Descartes that 
extension is the essential attribute of matter and not resistance, 
so that all space is full, and matter, therefore, one. But the 
catastrophe which has overtaken the Cartesian Vortices is 
proof enough, if any were needed, that evolution cannot be 
derived from matter of that sort. A Theory of Evolution 
must be founded on the Atomic Theory. Matter is an assem- 
blage of separate aggregates each of which is composed of a 
number greater or less of “ ultimate units.” What right have 
we to classify, or generalize, this infinite or indefinite number 
of units as “ matter?” On the ground of their resemblance to 
one another? No doubt each atom is the duplicate of any 
other, for that is in the theory; but it has one supreme dif- 
ference beside which all resemblances sink into nothing, that it 
is a completely distinct and individual thing never merged or 
lost in any other—for this is in the theory too. Let the reader 





cannot be conceived except as manifesting forces of repulsion and attraction”— 
i. e. matter can’t be conceived except by postulating an inconceivability. (First Prin- 
ciples, Pt. II, ch. 9.) 

“The inconceivableness of its negation is that which shows a cognition to 
possess the highest rank—is the criterion by which its unsurpassable validity is 
known.” Principles of Psychology, Pt. VII, ch. 11. 

The meaning of this is that the dualism of persistent force upon which the 
whole Theory of Evolution is built is a flagrant contradiction of the “ universal 
postulate” by which the validity of the Theory is to be known. 
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pause for a moment over this amazing atom, equipped with its 
atomic forces of attraction and repulsion, diffusing its influence 
by the wthereal medium throughout the universe forever ; 
entangled in the concourse of other atoms, locked up in 
“solids,” driven out in vapors, tortured in the combinations of 
chemical affinity, but never parting with its identity or any 
infinitesimal of its proper force ; a persistently separate thing, 
having, therefore, if any cause at all, then certainly a cause of 
its own. Then let him remember that what we call “ matter” 
and have been manipulating in our formulas as a single thing, 
is really the throng of these atoms, each with its cause behind 
it; that what we call “force” is really the play of these special 
forces of attraction and repulsion, no one of which is ever sent 
away from the atom to which it belongs, and each having, as 
before, if any cause at all, then a cause of its own; and finally, 
that what we call the “ther” is either a virtual denial of ulti- 
mate units and an affirmation of the infinite divisibility of a 
certain kind of matter, or else, if it have ultimate units of its 
own, then that there must be separate causes for them and for 
the forees with which they are endowed.* 

We are quite well aware that all this is metempirics, or 
ontology, of the most scandalous character; but who is to 
blame? We have only admitted into the words the implica- 
tions which it is impossible to keep out of them. Kither the 
terms and propositions of the Empirical Philosophy are a mere 
usus loquendi, a particular way of putting things, a method of 
enumerating phenomena, good or bad, according as it is conve- 
nient or not; in which case there is nothing more to be said: 
or they contain an explanation ; in which case there is this to 
be said, that it is the empirical process itself which has got us 
into metempirical confusion. It has cleared the track behind 
by piling up trouble in front, like a railway train in a snow- 
drift. Pursuing the dwindling resemblances, it is brought to at 
last by the growing differences—finds instead of the unity 
sought for, an inevitable plurality, a multitude of causes behind 
phenomena, or a most complex first cause ; and so precipitates 
the old question of “sufficient reason,” or final causes; the 
question, that is, whether these many efficient causes, or this 








* See note below, p. 637. 
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complex first cause, can possibly have wrought out the uni- 
verse as we find it, with its reciprocal adjustments and concur- 
rent action, without something answering to personality, con- 
sciousness, intelligence, and will.* 


IT. 


Here we might appropriately rest the case, were it not that 
the Empirical Philosophy claims, and is perfectly consistent in 
claiming, a far more important function than this one of satis- 
fying the intellect by ascertaining the composition and order of 
phenomena. There is already, as sooner or later there could 
not but be, what we may call an empirical propaganda beyond 
the library and laboratory, bent upon the readjustment of the 
whole life of the individual, moral and spiritual as well as 
physical and mental, and the reorganization of society upon 
the basis of a few generalizations expressing the broadest, fun- 
damental resemblances of things to one another. All changes 
within the bounds of our experience are redistributions of 
motion consequent upon different integrations of matter, and 
beyond the one persistent force which produces them all there 
is nothing which anybody knows or can know. This, or some- 
thing like this, is the Credo and Paternoster which Prof. Hux- 
ley takes into the London School Board and Prof. Tyndall 
before the British Association,T which Prof. Beesly and Mr. 


*“ Even that school which i is most oooused of atheism doth the most demon- 
strate religion, that is, the school of Leucippus and Democritus, and Epicurus. 
For it is a thousand times more credible that four mutable elements and one im- 
mutable fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, need no God, than that an army 
of infinite small portions or seeds unplaced should have produced this order and 
beauty without a divine marshall.”— Bacon. , 

+ It should be observed, however, that Prof. Tyndall has an esoteric faith of a 
very different kind, which belongs to his “happier,” extra-scientific moods, and 
which we are inclined to trace to the influence of Mr. Emerson. It has never 
been defined, but may be vaguely summed up as a recognition of the mystery of 
being, and answers to the consciousness of the Absolute, with which Mr. Spencer 
has contrived to suffuse his philosophy of the Knowable. No one can complain 
of it, for it is the source of much of Prof. Tyndall’s literary power, and lends a 
charm to all his writings. 

We may add that Prof. Tyndall has reason to complain of the very unequal 
justice visited upon him for his address as President of the British Association. 
What he did was to acknowledge at the end of an ample recapitulation of other 
people’s opinions an inclination of his own to look for the promise and potency of 
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Harrison take into politics, Mr. Morley into history, Dr. Con- 
greve into religion. and upon which Mr. Spencer is at this 
moment founding his “sociology.” Over and above the ques- 
tion of the validity of the generalizations, we have, therefore, 
to inquire into their sufficiency for this further use that is to 
be made of them. Supposing their scientific and utilitarian 
values to have been determined, then what are their ethical 
and spiritual values? Of what service are they likely to be in 
that Life of the Emotions upon which so much of individual 
character and happiness depends, by which families and States 
are held together, out of which all the arts, literatures, and 
religions of mankind have been born ? 

Life, emotional as well as any other, in Mr. Spencer’s defini- 
tion, is the correspondence between internal relations of the 
organism and external relations of the environment ; that is, in 
less abstract terms, it is made up of our intercourse with sur- 
rounding things; whether it includes anything more than this, 
an intercourse, for example, with the Absolute Reality behind 
things, we will not stop to inquire. So much, at least, it is by 
common consent; from the phenomena of the outlying uni- 
verse with their infinite variety and change come delight, 
admiration, reverence, love, the sense of beauty, grandeur, 
goodness, and sacredness; our household and social affections, 
which are the bonds of the State, the feelings which we put 





all life in matter; whereupon the press of two continents fell to scourging him as a 
“scientist” astray beyond the limits of experience, dogmatizing upon subjects 
which he had no business to pretend to know anything about. But what, in the 
name of all consistency, is the theory of evolution but an elaborate affirmation 
that in matter, i.e., matter as endowed with force and capable of motion, is the 
source of all changes, including the changes which constitute life? Yet Mr. 
Spencer is not castigated for poaching beyond his own preserves, although his 
philosophy never claimed to be anything more than a “ unification” of the several 
experimental sciences. The truth is that Prof. Tyndall put the idea bluntly 
into a single naked proposition, while Mr. Spencer has expanded it into octavos 
and drawn over it the delicate euphemism of “ construing Mind and Life in terms 
of Matter and Motion.” So much safer is circumlocution than an epigram; and 
we cannot but think that Prof. Tyndall should have known that we would all 
have forgiven him, if, instead of a rider to his Address, he had favored us with a 
“ Synthetic Philosophy.” Perhaps, if he has advanced beyond the stage of devel- 
opment recorded by himself some years ago, when so far from having a Theory of 
the Universe, he could not even pretend to a theory of magnetism, it is not yet 
too late for him to redeem as a philosopher the character he has compromised as 
a “ scientist.” 
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into marble, or verse, or ritual, come from these, if from 
nothing beyond. How commanding and how comprehensive 
this higher life is, even upon the most guarded description of it, 
any one can see; and our complaint of the empirical generali- 
zations is, that the very deficiency which impaired, as we sus- 
pected, their scientific value, more palpably and fatally impairs 
their ethical, or poetic, or religious value. We do not say now 
that they are false; if need be, we will grant that they are true. 
What we do now say is that they are uninteresting, prosaic, 
and profane, having small power to minister to those emotions 
which are the better life of any man or of any people. And 
the reason why they are so is, that in their pursuit of the 
characters which all phenomena have in common, they leave 
out the characters by which any one phenomenon is differen- 
tiated from the rest. That individuality which is the principal 
source of our best feelings is forgotten for a community of 
nature whose power over the feelings is in an inverse proportion 
to its breadth and comprehensiveness. 

Let us take as an illustration the most satisfactory general- 
ization of recent science, the undulatory theory of heat and 
light. All the splendors, colors, and warmth of the universe 
are believed to have this in common, that they are waves of 
motion propagated through an sethereal medium as sound is a 
wave propagated through the medium of the air. <A burst of 
thunder differs from a flash of lightning, the heat from the light 
of a fire, the white splendor of noonday from the hues of sun- 
set in that the wave of transmitted motion is in some way 
more or less than the other waves. So far as the objective 
phenomena are concerned, it is quite as correct to say that 
we hear the flash of lightning or see the thunder as to say what 
we do when we hear thunder and see lightning. In all cases we 
equally perceive certain modes of motion and in none do we 
perceive anything more. This generalization is so sufficient 
that “it accounts for all the phenomena of reflexion; for all 
the phenomena of refraction, single and double; all the phe- 
nomena of dispersion ; all the phenomena of diffraction; and all 
the phenomena of polarization” *—briefly, for all the phenomena 
there are, with the trifling exception of the phenomena as they 


* Prof. Tyndall. Lectures on Light. eum 
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are directly known to us, the sensations of sound, light, and so 
on, which appear within consciousness; and considering that 
the phenomena it does explain are only known as inferences 
from these it does not explain, it might perhaps be objected 
that the explanation is incomplete. Nevertheless, on the in- 
tellectual and utilitarian side the formula that all these wonder- 
ful diverse appearances are modes of motion remains the most 
satisfactory and beautiful generalization since the discovery of 
gravitation. But when we pass from explanation to enjoy- 
ment, from reasoning to emotion, the case is distinctly other- 
wise. Let anyone sit down before the next sunset, or autumnal 
splendors of an American forest, or come over into the Med- 
iterranean during the wonderful midsummer calm when the 
sea gives itself up to undisturbed communion with the cloud- 
less and intense sky, and try the formula on his own feelings. 
He will find at once not only that it is helpless but that it is 
irrelevant and in the way. So far from being lifted by it into 
any more vivid sense of loveliness and magnificence and power, 
he will feel a nameless deterioration passing over the face of 
heaven and earth. “The vision and the faculty divine,” what 
is most purely spiritual in his own consciousness, dies within 
him ; “the light that never was on land or sea ” fades from the 
world around him. The explanation is that, independently of 
all the prosaic conclusions drawn from it, the empirical general- 
ization begins and proceeds by excluding the characters which 
differentiate phenomena, and in these characters are the real 
sources of feeling. Light is glorious, not as a mode of motion, 
for heat is all that, but as light, and music is melodious not as 
motion but as music. So of any of the varieties of sounds, 
light, and color; so of any of the objects which they reveal 
to us; their poetic or spiritual values are in the differences 
which constitute the individual and not in the similitude which 
constitutes the class. 

The case, however, is not quite so simple as we have stated it 
here. This individuality upon which emotion dwells and 
which reasoning suppresses is not an individuality out of 
relation, for all things are bound up together as parts of 4 
whole. There must therefore be some law of association for 
feelings as well as for ideas. For example, to take the first 
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illustration that offers: I bappen to have been watching for a 
week or two the blowing of a solitary rose in my window seat, 
above which hangs the cage of a canary, a great and sweet singer, 
and beyond which lie blue breadths of the sea and the sky. 
The unfolding of the flower advances melodiously with an ac. 
companiment of song, rhythm answering to rhythm as it were— 
for all change is motion and all motion rhythmical—while its 
deepening crimson borrows a contrasted charm from the deep 
azure outside. Sometimes an unexpected similitude appears 
here, for there are times of perfect calm when the transformations 
wrought between daybreak and dark upon the bosom of the 
Mediterranean remind one of nothing more than the blooming 
of a flower—are a kind of efflorescence of the sea. To these 
associations, which would be rather far-fetched if they did not 
come of themselves, it is easy, by a little invention, or by help 
of the poets, to add many more, as Tennyson’s characteristic 
line, 
God made an awful rose of dawn ; 


until at last the full-blown rose is loaded with a wealth of 
various suggestion and allusion. Upon reflection I find that 
these fanciful analogies have a surprising basis in fact; their 
charm, whatever it may be, is no “ pathetic fallacy,” not in the 
least dependent, as it has so often been supposed to be, upon 
illusion, but upon reality ; and the question directly arises how 
it happens the poetic assimilations are so much more interest- 
ing than the emiprical. We come back at once to our previous 
explanation. In both the resemblances are real, indeed if we 
follow them far enough are ultimately the same, but the former 
have not only maintained, they have heightened the individuality 
of the flower by the associations from far and near with which 
they have surrounded it. .Itis more than ever, by very reason of 
its suggestiveness, an original thing which never was before 
and separate from all others, a kind of significant personage, 
fall of manifold meanings but with an incommunicable life and 
loveliness of its own. “A fact,” says the philosopher, “is a 
stupid thing until brought into connection with some general 
law,” but the first step of the poet or the artist is to isolate his 
fact, and then to throw it into yet bolder relief, to accentuate 
VOL. XXXIV. 41 
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its individuality, by gathering about it all manner of similitude 
and symbol. Here, for instance, are some of the earliest lines 
of Wordsworth :— 

I've watched you now a full half-hour 

Self-poised upon that yellow flower ; 

And little Butterfly! indeed 

I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless !|—not frozen seas 

More motionless | 
the startling image of the frost-bound sea serving to bring out 
vividly the inexpressible stillness of the butterfly on the flower. 
This trifle is a sample of a great deal of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
especially of those audacities which kindled the wrath of the 
critics fifty years ago. The Lake Poets, it was complained, 
make their art offensive by the meanness of their topics; they 
violate all proportion and the fitness of things by going into 
irrelevant raptures over matters beneath serious notice, wasting 
upon butterflies and daisies an amount of emotion which 
would have been extravagant to spend on the tremendous 
topics of Euripides or Lucretius. There was force in this 
criticism ; certainly it is applicable to much of the subjective 
twaddle which passes for poetry to-day; but in Wordsworth’s 
case at least, it was only an unexpected application of the old 
art, or artifice, of individuation which has characterized true 
poetry from the first. That separateness and newness of qual- 
ity and that wealth of meaning which had been sought for in 
exceptional events or among eminent personages, Wordsworth 
found so abundantly in common things, the scenery and people 
of every-day life, that he refused to go any farther for his 
inspirations. So the butterfly stands out on his canvass as 
motionless as the polar sea in midwinter, the “small celandine” 
is ushered in with the pomp of a newly-discovered star, the 
beetle steps forth 

A mailéd angel on a battle day * 


* Glasses he had that little things display, 
The beetle panoplied in gems and gold 
A mailéd angel on a batile day. 
x * * * * * 


There did they dwell—from earthly labour free, 

As happy spirits as were ever seen; 

If but a bird, to keep them company, 

Or butterfly, sate down, they were, I ween 

As pleased as if the same had been a Maiden Queen. 
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and the protagonist of the Zxcursion is a retired pedlar. To the 
Edinburgh Reviewer this sort of writing will always seem a kind 
of solemn trifling, but the effect of it was to bring down poetry 
out of the clouds and the cloister into the real life of man, and 
to make it illustrate, in homely fashion, as no one had ever 
done before, the law which governs the entire range of our 
feelings, domestic, social, esthetic, or devotional. To the poet 
the primrose by the river's brim is very much more than a 
yellow primrose; it is this particular primrose, which never 
was before, having a small history, an expressive physiognomy 
and grace exclusively its own, over which he pauses to weave 
all manner of fancies and tenderness ; a rather comic pause no 
doubt, when the poet is a middle-aged gentleman with a family 
and a stake in the country, perhaps a stamp-distributor or an 
exciseman. But then what is an affection, what is having a 
home and a stake in the country, or a faith and a devotion, 
what is powerful emotion of any kind but a pause over some 
object which fills the mind for the moment to the exclusion of 
others? The fact is, if we go to the root of the matter, this 
law of the emotions is a primary law of all thought, for by com- 
mon consent of the philosophies, consciousness is so constituted 
that it can attend distinctly to only one thing at a time; its 
states, however composite, are dynamically single states which 
succeed each other one by one, so that, rigorously speaking, 
the whole process of comparison and classification which now a- 
days is set to do so much, is subsequent and subordinate to our 
consciousness of the individual thing itself. To perceive, to 
remember, to imagine, especially to reason, is no doubt to 
classify objects by their likenesses, but long before this, and 
most of all, it is to feel the objects as they actually are in them- 
selves, while an emotion is such a feeling prolonged, intensified 
and added to.* The primitive fundamental thought, and all 
the sympathies, interests, and affections, which together make 
up the real life of any of us, are a dwelling pathetic or med- 
itative, upon particulars as they arise in conciousness one after 
another. 





* This brings us back to what was remarked above, at p. 611, that it is not the 
synthesis, or classification of the composite states of consciousness which supplies 
the fundamental idea of philosophy, but the analysis of the constituent unit. 
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Now the effect of this natural, spontaneous action of the 
mind, which fills up in this way the larger and nobler portion 
of our life, is necessarily to multiply to the utmost the profu- 
sion and the variety of the universe about us. Association is 
used to heighten individuality and individuality brings out the 
interminable differences and the multitude of things. By 
segregating and emphasizing each particular object in turn, we 
diversify the whole. But to the faculty of reason, which has 
special exigencies of its own, which seeks to comprehend 
things, to get at their order and give an account of them—a 
motive unknown to pure emotion—this multitude and variety 
of the universe is intolerable. Entangled and bewildered 
among the details, its first step is to get rid of the individuali- 
ties which are so indispensable to emotion ; to find repose and 
ease among the characters in which things are alike, the uni- 
versal forms by which whole assemblages of phenomena may be 
held together and handled as one ; those similitudes, for exam- 
ple, which enable us to speak of all men as “ man,” all organic 
action as “life,” all atoms as “ matter,” all changes as “ motion,” 
all attractions and repulsions as “force,” and so on. This isa 
release and an equipment for the intellect of inestimable value. 
For the intractable concrete phenomena we substitute the con- 
venient similitude, for the similitude the abstract term, and out 
of the abstract terms we build the general proposition ; happily 
rid of the bewildering universe out of doors, armed with our 
simple, omnipotent calculus and a sheet of paper, we sit down 
to the most surprising and beautiful discoveries ; and ever as 
we advance the better off we are, similitude merging into simi- 
litude, term into wider term, proposition into more general 
proposition, and into the universal formula at last whose am- 
ple circumference comprehends all things—except, perhaps, the 
incomprehensible universe out of doors. But meanwhile the 
penalty we pay for this disembarrassment and facility and 
power is the suppression of emotion ; for emotion will not flow 
after the generalizations, though they widen never so beauti- 
fully, but clings in the most unphilosophical way to the con- 
crete and the individual, the ungeneralized, ununified world out- 
side. Already, for instance, when the flower in the window is 
classified as a rose, somewhat of its peculiar and original inter- 
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est is gone. Involved as the classification isin the very act 
of perception, needful as it is for the purposes of thought and 
of speech, its effect as we dwell upon it is to check feeling, for 
so far as the characters common to all members of the family 
are concerned one rose is as good as another. As the gen- 
eralization widens, the charm goes on dwindling; the flower is 
less interesting as a plant than it was as a rose, less interesting as 
an organism than it was as a plant, and finally, when we touch 
bottom and introduce it to the fancy and the imagination as 
an integration of matter and motion, it is worth no more than 
the soil in which it is rooted or the pot in which it grows. 
How costly the process is may be best seen in the domain of 
our social affections. A formula yielded by all the relations of 
co existence and sequence, expressing the small residuum in 
which the entire universe participates, is totally inapplicable 
by the fireside, or in our friendships, or in our estimates of 
men; or, if applicable, then mischievous. TI find as a matter of 
fact that no mental effort enables me to look upon my best 
friend as a mere “integration of matter and motion.” This 
apparently is not the external relation to which the internal 
relations of my consciousness have been “adjusted,” or if by 
some prodigious intellectual tour-de-force I do succeed in 
resolving all these affecting qualities which I have never 
found combined after this fashion in any other into the ulti- 
mate generalization, so that what seem to me to be the intelli- 
gence and strength of his will, the original cast of his character, 
the excellent efficiency of his life, are only the helpless spectra 
of cerebral excitations, behold my interest in him has vanished. 
My enemy fulfils the formula quite as well as my friend. So 
too of what avail is it to tell us that Dante or Luther or the 
Crusades or the French Revolution is a “ concurrent redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion?” The intellect, to be sure, is rid 
of certain perplexing contrasts and certain profound problems, 
but the imagination is paralyzed on the spot. So is Tetzel or 
Tupper or the Ashanti War a concurrent redistribution, ete. 
Socrates, informed by the Eleven that he is to die at night- 
fall, sits down to spend the last hours of life with his friends. 
It so happens that he has been facing death now for many days, 
for the sacred ship returning from Delos has been detained by 
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adverse winds and until her coming the city cannot be polluted 
by a public execution. Perhaps the disciples, who have bor- 
rowed for the interview a composure not their own, interrupted 
now and then by that pathetic laughter which is apt to play 
around the cloud of restrained suffering and breaking at the 
last into irrepressible tears, have looked for some sign in their 
master too of disturbed consciousness and impending doom ; 
not affright, or the affectation of courage, since they must have 
known him too well to look for that, but perhaps some 
unwonted ecstacy, or inspiration of death. It appears, how- 
ever, at once that the only change which has taken place in 
him is a certain tranquil exhilaration, which touches with a 
last refinement the play of every faculty and brings out his 
innermost soul, so that the Socrates of this last day is the old, 
familiar Socrates of the Agora and the Lyceum, only more dis- 
tinctly and wholly himself than ever before. There is the 
same sly, or bluff humor, the same keen, yet considerate and 
forbearing irony, the same transparent veil of comic make- 
believe through which so many luminous truths and so many 
gracious tendernesses have often shone before, the same in- 
trepid, uncompromising dialectics—in every particular the 
wonted temper, manner, and methods of the man; but in the 
midst of all this and by means of it all, the appropriate sum- 
ming up of the philosophy of his lifetime, at its closing 
hour, in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. For 
death to Socrates is deliverance from the stains, the conceal- 
ments, the deceptions of the body, from the fluctuations of 
phenomena and the falsifications of sense by which philosophy 
is perplexed and thwarted; the escape of the disimprisoned 
soul, unclothed and in its right mind, into the realm of Abso- 
lute Beauty, Goodness, and Truth, by which philosophy is con- 
summated. Thus this last day is the fulfillment and corona- 
tion of an incomparable life, a life so unexpected at the time 
and so inimitable every since, that in all the chronicles of 
humanity there is only memory which overshadows this 
one, only one other scene for which we forget the death of 
Socrates. How is it possible to take the empirical formula 
into the contemplation of either of these two scenes? Let us 
suppose that the formula does effectively include and explain 
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every one of the phenomena around which the compassion and 
the reverence of men have gathered, out of which incalculable 
inspirations have been flowing, ever since; with Professor 
Tyndall that in matter are the promise and the potency even 
of these supreme manifestations of life; with Mr. Spencer that 
all this is but a redistribution, or the product of a redistribu- 
tion of motion; is it not certain that the very sufficiency of 
the formula is fatal to the beauty, or the pathos, or the grand- 
eur of the fact—the satisfaction of the intellect involved with 
the disappointment of the imagination and the heart? Socrates 
is more intelligible than I had supposed him to be, but the 
splendor and the loveliness of Socrates have vanished in some 
way with the individuality of Socrates, whether I will or no. 
So it is always and everywhere. What is true in these excep- 
tional instances is true in different measure of everything what- 
soever which has any appreciable character and life of its own. 
Human emotion dwells among the concrete realities and 
depends upon the differences and separateness of things, the 
incommunicable qualities which constitute the individual ; 
and by an inveterate instinct or necessity of our nature it 
shrinks froin following the reason into the region of abstract 
generalizations and universal forms, for ever thinning out as 
their circles widen ; which reduce all things, not only to a com- 
mon denominator but to equivalent values. What can it do 
with a process to which Socrates is no more interesting than any 
other Greek, the Greek than any other man, Man than any other 
aggregate of matter? with a Law of Evolution and Dissolution 
which is given by a dozen atoms clashing together in a cubic 
inch of sether as completely as by the illimitable universe itself? 

This antipathy of pure emotion to pure intellection is at the 
root of, or to state the case more adequately, includes, the con- 
flict between religion and science, in so far as religion is the ex- 
pression of one mode of emotion. A religion of any kind, from 
fetichism to Christianity, from polytheism to pantheism, or to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “stream of tendency,” or even to Mr. 
Spencer’s Unknowable Absolute, is the discrimination of some 
active force, power, cause, which we individualize, distinctly or 
vaguely, and which we invest with the highest associations 
known to us. Disguise our processes, guard our terms as we 
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will, the object of religious thought and feeling issues as a 
kind of Person which gathers to itself the noblest suggestions 
of the universe about us and of our own interior consciousness, 
It wears the robe of infinity and eternity, is possessed of the 
faculties of intelligence, volition, beneficence—is an aller ego 
with the limitations struck away. We may brand this as 
“anthropomorphism ” if we like, as a degradation of the Most 
High to our own rank and kind, but we can’t alter facts. This 
is religious feeling acting within the limits and according to 
the constitution of the human mind; and so leng as man is re- 
ligious at all he will be so after this fashion and no other; will 
cling to his gods and resent any generalization of the phe- 
nomena of universal Being which sets them aside or swallows 
them up. No doubt other and more sordid interests have com; 
plicated the issue ; the conflict between science and religion has 
been entangled with the conflict between science and the church. 
But this has never been the main thing and in our day is of 
less import than ever before. The roll of the “drum ecclesi- 
astic,” to which Professor Huxley replies ever and anon with 
all the indignant trumpets of persecuted intelligence, seems to 
us to have subsided into a sort of conciliatory tattoo which ought 
to reassure the most apprehensive, and soothe the most irritable 
empiricist. But if science has less to fear than ever before 
from the extinguished thunder of episcopal anathema, there yet 
remains, however depressed, however bewildered, however in- 
articulate, the abiding profundity and power of man’s emotional 
nature, which will assuredly sweep away the dikes of empiri- 
cism unless empiricism can content it, as it has swept away 
other repressive dogmas and institutions before. 

This dualism between the intellect and the emotions includes 
too the “quarrel between philosophy and poetry,” ancient 
already in the days of Plato* and vigorous as ever in our 
own. Perhaps its frankest expression on the part of the poets 
is in the bitter lines of Keats :— 


Do not ai. charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven; 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of human things.+ 


* Phado, Symposium, Republic. + Lamia. 
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It appears even in the far more catholic genius of Wordsworth : 


Nature was at his heart as if he felt, 

Though yet he k ew not how, a wasting power 

1n all things that from her sweet influence 

Might tend to wean him. Therefore with her hues, 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms 

He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 

While yet he lingered in the rudiments 

Of Science and among her simplest laws 

His triangles—they were the stars of heaven, 

The silent stars !|* 


That is, he mitigated the austerity and wasting power of the 
abstractions by translating them into the concrete living real- 
ities—the triangles fed his imagination through the splendor 
and the silence of the stars. Everywhere in the poetry and 
in the plastic art of the race there is traceable this conscious- 
ness, Or instinct of aversion to the simplifications of philosophy 
as threatening the sources of inspiration in the mysterious 
charm of the universe. And this consciousness, most articu- 
late in religion and in poetry, is the accompaniment of all emo- 
tion whatsoever; is wrought into the life of everyone of us, 
into the structure of every society, into the whole development 
of civilization. It is not the Bishop of Lincoln with whom 
Prof. Huxley has to reckon, but with—well, with Prof. Hux- 
ley ; that is with the constitution of our nature, the appointed 
channels and the uncontrollable flow of the life of man. 

But the most remarkable thing here is that philosophy itself 
is quite aware of all this, has in a sort confessed judgment from 
the first by an uneasy consciousness of its own that the abstrac- 
tions in which it ends at last are, in themselves, powerless to 
satisfy the heart and occupy the life of man. This feeling is 
the real secret of Prof. Huxley's sensitiveness to the fulmina- 
tions of the clergy ; it prompted Prof. Tyndall when he “ rose 
to explain” after his address before the British Association ; 
and it has profoundly modified, not only the tone, but the very 
form of Mr. Spencer’s exposition of the universe. There is an 
air of deprecation, rising now ard then into anxious disclaimer, 
which pervades all that Mr. Spencer has written; a perpetual 
halting on the brink of the abyss, a perpetual suggestion of 


* Excursion, Book I. 
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magnificent alternatives, which, if it confuses his meaning 
upon every critical question of philosophy, has spread around 
his system as a whole a kind of luminous haze of non-commit- 
tal, a guardian atmosphere of conservatism as remarkable as 
anything in philosophical literature. The exact definition of 
balf adozen general terms would convert the Theory of Evo- 
lution into blank materialism or into pantheism, or even, as a 
critic has suggested, into a form of pure scholasticism. Mr. 
Spencer hesitates to define from no unworthy motive, but from 
this suspicion common to thinkers of all the schools, Intui- 
tional as well as Empirical, that after all the game is hardly worth 
the candle, that life is none the ampler or richer for the dis- 
covery of universal forms and ultimate truths, the universe no 
more intelligible, or if more intelligible then less impressive 
than it was before. “The last worst calamity,” says Sir 
William Hamilton, summing up the opinions of some of the 
greatest of his predecessors; “the last worst calamity that 
could befall man as he is at present constituted, would be that 
full and final possession of speculative truth which he now 
vainly anticipates as the consummation of his intellectual hap- 
piness”—a startling confession if ever there was one. What is 
philosophy good for if this is the whole of the matter? Why 
should we philosophize, i. e., set off after truths whose posses- 
sion is a last worst calamity? Because, says Sir William 
Hamilton, the pursuit itself is a delightful and wholesome 
exercise ; and he seems to think that this is the justification 
which philosophers have always trusted to. ‘The intellect,” 
says Aristotle, “is perfected not by knowledge but by activity 
—the end of philosophy therefore is not knowledge but the 
energy conversant about knowledge ;” so Richter: “ It is not 
the goal, but the course, which makes us happy”: and Burke: 
“Tn this pursuit, whether we take or whether we lose our 
game”—whether we discover the truth, or lose it, or take an 
error for the truth—* the chase is certainly of service.” All of 
which recalls Mr. Anthony Trollope’s famous apologia for fox 
hunting ; nobody cares anything about the fox gud fox; indeed 
when you come to think about it the slaughter of the cap- 
tured brute is a wretched business; but the chase is a very 
glorious and wholesome thing. But this explanation will not 
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do at all in philosophy, for apart from the fact that it puts a 
premium upon obscure truths and reduces speculative truth 
and speculative error. to the same value, there can be no sin- 
cerity and so no wholesome exercise in the search if we are 
convinced that discovery and possession are a “last worst 
calamity.” We are already in possession of verities which do 
directly and efficiently minister to our happiness.) Why leave 
The common growths of mother earth, 
the available phenomena of the world about us, among which 
our emotions are at home, where our life belongs, to go into 
the wilderness after disappointing abstractions—an exodus 
without any promised land? Accordingly it will be found 
that in fact philosophy has always played the game for the 
stakes ; whatever its misgivings as to the results, it has betaken 
itself to the pursuit of abstract truth, not for the sake of the 
mental discipline involved, but for the sake of the truth. 
Plato, whose works are less a system of philosophy than an 
exposition of the supreme importaace of philosophizing, begins 
by proscribing outright the emotions of which the poet, the 
artist, and the natural man make so much, as belonging to the 
inferior, that is the bodily and mortal part of our nature. 
Emotions are the excesses of sensation; sensation involves the 
distortion and misrepresentation of exterior phenomena; and 
the phenomena themselves are in perpetual flux and transition. 
The world, as directly known to us. is full of unreality and 
illusion by reason, first, of its own changefulness, and, then, 
of the false reports of it which are given in to us by our senses. 
Nothing, therefore, can be vainer, nothing more mistaken and 
more disappointing than the ordinary life of man, including 
all the institutions and arts which have grown out of it. The 
inner and outer life of the individual; the relations of the fam- 
ily; the relations of the sexes; the forms of the State; the pur- 
suit of pleasure, wealth, fame, power; music, poetry, painting, 
and sculpture ; all these are sensation or the expression of sen- 
sation, and there can be no beauty, no goodness, no justice, no 
right order in them, since that upon which they are founded 
and of which they consist is organized illusion. Hence first of 
all we must abolish the old false laws and order; we must put 
away the foolish tales of the gods; we must suppress the fam- 
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ily; we must exile the poet; and for our individual selves we 
must escape from the sensible impressions of the world about 
us, and the passions which they produce, into the seclusion and 
silence of the soul, to the end that we may begin there, in the 
pure radiance of the intellect, the study of truth and right 
anew. But unhappily the soul is indissolubly bound up with 
the body while life lasts ; intellection ever goes on with sensa- 
tion, pure thought is ever beclouded or dazzled by the phenom- 
ena which throng in upon it from without. How then are we 
to effect this needful renunciation and escape? There is only 
one way; we must save ourselves through philosophy; by 
careful collation, comparison, and classification, we must work 
our way inwards from the shifting and illusory multitude of 
our sensations to the stable similia in multis, the simple, per- 
sistent characters in which sensations agree and are at one. 
For example: from our varied and confusing impressions of 
what seem to us to be beautiful things, or acts, or events, we 
must penetrate to that abstract, abiding Beauty which is repre- 
sented in them all; from our impressions of things which are 
temperate, or becoming, or virtuous, or courageous, or just, we 
must elicit the anterior, universal Temperance, Fitness, Virtue, 
Courage, Justice. So of all our innumerable sensations ; we 
must escape from their thraldom and correct their deceptions 
by putting them together and so abstracting the characters 
which are common and constant, not true of them now or here, 
but everywhere and forever. So far the process is pure empiri- 
cism, but the results are metempirical; for inasmuch as sensa- 
tions are joint products of the soul and the body, modifications 
of the soul determined by actions of its environment, it follows 
that these “similia in multis” are not only the general forms, 
or Species, of exterior phenomena, but moreover also are in- 
nate Ideas of the soul itself, not originating in phenomena but 
only aroused or revived by them ; standing forth, therefore, the 
clear expressions and the sure pledges of the soul's separate- 
ness, pre-existence, and immortality. This is not all, for this 
marvelous correspondence between soul and body, between 
subjective Ideas and objective Species, neither of which pro- 
duces the other, is a thing to be accounted for. There must 
therefore be some “ ultimate reality” manifested in both which 
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has adjusted them to each other; back of the Ideal and the Phe- 
nomenal there must be the eternal immensity of the Absolute. 
To the mind of the Platonist there can be no more incongru- 
ous blunder than to describe the possession of these abstract 
traths of philosophy as a “last worst calamity.” It is subjec- 
tion to the senses which is the real calamity, the primal source 
of all the ignorance, corruption, and misery which have filled 
the world since time began. The Abstract, the Ideal, the 
Absolute alone are worth having, for they alone are “ know- 
able,”* abiding and beneficent. Everything therefore must be 
founded upon philosophical truths and regulated in the light of 
ther. Our individual duty consists in, our happiness depends 
upon, our coming to the knowledge and possession of them. 
He who sacrifices the seeming for the substantial world, who, 
in the midst of the false lights and fugitive wealth about him, 
builds upon the absolute truth and good, is the only wise and 
happy man. Self-approval dwells within him, the real uni- 
verse waits upon him, incalculable treasures and power deliver 
themselves into his hands; disaster cannot harm him for it 
only breaks the strength of sensation; and death quite disim- 
prisons him. Society, too, must be organized according to these 
truths. Its forms must copy the ideal order, its legislation be 
the voice of absolute justice, its arts the expression of absolute 
beauty. So only can the enduring “ Republic” be planted 
among the vanishing empires and anarchies of mankind. 

On the whole this, as it is the earliest, so is it the most com- 
prehensive and sufficient vindication of philosophy which has 
been given hitherto. Beyond its spacious provisions no later 
thinker has been able to go very far. Philosophy is the renun- 
ciation of one world for the possession of another more sub- 
stantial and magnificent one. We depart from the concrete 
things of the sensible universe, abundant and sufficing as they 
seem to be to the careless thought of ordinary life, to discover 
if we can what is common and abiding about them. At first 
sight it is not much that we find; we pee to have lost more 


*The whole curve described “ philosophic thong from Plato to Hamilton 
and Spencer is measured by this fact, that to Plato the ‘“ Unknowable,” or the 
“Forever-Inscrutable” is phenomena, and the “ Knowable” or “ intelligible” the 
Absolute alone. 
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than we gain. But what then? These meager abstractions 
are our intuitions and God’s ideals. A fact, says Agassiz, 
whom we have already quoted, is a stupid thing until brought 
under some general law. Why is not the general law a stupid 
thing too? Because the laws of the universe respond to the 
reason of man, as the intellection of God. This is the concep- 
tion which leaves the Essay on Classification a kind of lonely 
monument of the past, a belated protest of the Intuitional Phi- 
josophy amid the science of the time. We are apt to regard it 
as an amplification of the paltry teleology of Paley, whose back 
was broken the other day by Mr. Darwin’s discovery that 
adaptation of means to ends may as easily mean self-adjust- 
ment as design. But what Agassiz finds in the universe is 
not chiefly the relation of means to ends, but the ampler and 
nobler one of words to thought, of beneficence to love, of 
action to desire, of creation to art. We must go beyond the 
machine shop of Dr. Paley, or the Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, to follow and fathom this magnifi- 
cent induction. It is a one-sided conception, no donbt, as 
Plato's was, since it makes nothing of the “stupid” facts until 
classified and reduced to their general laws; yet it contains a 
hint of a reconciliation between philosophy and life better 
than Plato's, for why may there not come a more generous and 
capacions civilization than ours or our ancestors, wherein this 
world of the Ideal and Absolnte, with all its abstractness, and 
this other world of the Phenomenal and Relative with all its 
illusions, are included as one—Mind and the Manifestation of 
mind? “The Man of Science,” says Wordsworth, in one of 
his forgotten prefaces, “seeks truth as a remote and unknown 
benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude; the 
Poet singing a song in which all human beings join with him, 
rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and 
hourly companion. Yet poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science. If the labors of Men of Science 
should ever create any material revolution in our condition 
and in the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet 
will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the olyects 
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of Science itself* . . . If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science, thus familiarized to men, shall be 
ready to put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the 
Poet will lend his divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and 
will welcome the Being thus produced as a dear and genuine 
inmate of the household of man.” And this, if true of science 
and poetry, is no less true in the larger sphere of philosophy 
and life. 

Now what we have to point out here is that, alone among 
all the systems of thought which have appeared among men, 
the Empirical Philosophy is forever by its own express or 
implicit limitations deprived of these compensations of the Intu- 
itional Philosophy ; and excluded from this possible alliance 
between philosophy and life. Its generalizations wear nothing 
of the splendor of the Ideal, or of the Absolute; and it is 
impossible that they should ever be welcomed as “dear and 
genuine inmates of the household of man”—they cannot be 
incorporated into the life of the individual, into the organiza- 
tion of society, or into the development of civilization. In the 
first place, they represent nothing in the mind independent of 
the forces which produce them, for what we call our ideas and 
intuitions are but the registered results of experience. The 
structure and functions of the universe have determined those 
of the brain, so that there are no relations there, contingent or 
necessary, which the environment has not inscribed there; and 
the hand which bas traced the inscription has made the tablet 
to receive it. Register and record, mind and the intuitions of 
mind, have been turned out together a “concurrent redistribu- 
tion of matter and motion.” The ultimate similitudes which 
we have sifted out of the innumerable differences of things 
affirm an order of the universe which denies the separateness 
and spirituality of the soul. In the second place, while the 
empirical generalizations do not deny the Absolute, neither, 
on the other hand, do they in any way represent it. They are 





* The italics are ours. Plato values the abstract generalizations because they 
get rid of the deceptive phenomena and their attendant feelings, and bring to us 
the absolute reality. To Wordsworth the phenomena are everything, because 
the sources of feeling, and the generalizations are nothing until they become so 
familiar as to be a kind of phenomena productive of feeling. In the hands of the 
Empircist the generalizations make way with the absolute aad phenomenal alike. 
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positive as to the materiality* and mortality of the soul, for the 
soul falls within their range; they are silent as to the Absolute, 
for that lies beyond them. It is true that an essence or sub- 
svance of some sort is recognized beneath every phenomenon, 
an ultimate reality behind all modes of mind, matter, motion, 
and force; Mr. Spencer going so far as to say that this ultimate 
reality, being given along with every objective relation, is 
necessarily given with every subjective relation too—is an 
inexpugnable element of all consciousness. It is, however, in 
itself, existence out of all relation, and, therefore, not to be 
likened unto anything else, or included in a classification ; so 
that the formulas that all changes known to us are modes of 
motion, all motions, affections of matter, all matter and motion, 
forms of persistent force, are ultimate truths which are totally 
irrelevant to the ultimate reality; that is to say, we gain 
nothing at all, so far as the Absolute is concerned, by general- 
izing phenomena into force, for the whole Absolute was already 
given in the concrete phenomena precisely as much as it is 
given in the abstract generalization. It is a constant inde- 
finable quantity which hovers in the background all the way 
through the process, an indeterminable x repeated along with 
every term of the equation. Mr. Spencer therefore cancels it 
from his philosophy not only as unknowable per se, but as 
having no knowable influence upon the evolutions and dissolu- 
tions of the universe, or upon the factors of force, matter and 
motion involved in them. What determines the order of 
co-existent and sequent relations is persistent force. What 
determines force no one knows. To say that the Absolute 
does is to bring the Absolute into relations, that is, to philoso- 
phize about it; to say that it does not is to limit it, that is, to 
philosophize about it in another way. Again, it does, or does 
not, determine persistent force precisely as it does or does not 





* This word is very offensive to most of the empiricists, notably to Mr. Spencer 
and Prof. Huxley, who declare that they are as much spiritualist as materialist. 
It must be granted that the word is unfortunate, for it is not pretended that mind 
is matter, but only that it is an affection or function of matter. However, when 
the structure falls to pieces the function ceases, dissipation of motion always 
going with disintegration of matter. Whether this is Materialism, or Spiritualism, 
or both, or neither, or a ¢ertium quid, or what not, is a mere question of words 
not worth the paper and ink which have been wasted on it. 
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determine any concrete manifestation of force, for the whole 
Absolute is given with any particular fact or relation just as 
much as with the universal relation. The universal relation, 
therefore, i. e., persistent force, is the Absolute, or, is super- 
seded by it, if the Absolute is that which determines. So 
we go on floundering deeper and deeper into the mire with 
all the »gnes fatui of ontology flaming through the fog overhead. 
There is nothing for it but to put the Absolute out of court as 
one of those redundant witnesses who swear in the same terms 
to everything. It exists, no doubt—out of doors—but it has 
no knowable influence on the ongoings of the universe. Per- 
haps it possesses inconceivable attributes of personality, con- 
sciousness, and will; or if attributes, however inconceivable, 
are impossible in the Absolute—though how anything can be 
impossible to the Absolute no one knows—then perhaps it 
has something inconceivably transcending all these, the hyper- 
consciouness, and hyper-personality of Mr. Spencer's theology. 
All to no purpose, for these bewildering faculties, or no-fac- 
ulties, or hyper-faculties, have nothing to du with the manifes- 
tations of persistent force.* And now in the third place con- 





* Since this paper was written, a review of Prof. Fiske’s ‘“‘ Cosmic Philosophy” 
has appeared in the May number of the Fortnightly, which announces distinctly 
the some time impending rupture of the English empiricists with Mr. Spencer’s 
metaphysics. The time, it appears, is coming when the doctrine of Evolution 
will have to be saved “from its best friends’—meaning nobody less than Mr. 
Spencer and Prof. Fiske. The main point of Mr. Spencer’s “pure metaphysics,” 
the Article goes on to say, is the Unknowable, a burdensome heritage which Mr. 
Spencer, for some unaccountable reason, has chosen to take over from the most 
unscientific philosophy of modern times (Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned); the main point of his ‘mixed metaphysics” is the Persistence of 
Force, which is really only another aspect of the Unknowable. Both of these 
are purely ontological abstractions which cannot be brought into any intelligible 
relations with forces and work, causes and effects, as they are known to us. 
They are a kind of deck load which must go overboard to save the ship. We beg 
to refer to what we have written in previous Articles, and to pp. 615 and 635 of 
this one. 

Perhaps the reader will be curious to hear the empirical theory of Evolution 
a8 amended by the Fortnightly :—" The doctrine of evolution, as we understand it, 
is @ connected account of man's knowledge of the world, which is intended to 
guide human action, and is founded on the practical assumption that the whole of 
nature is uniform, and, therefore, the whole of knowledge is uniform. It consists 
of two principal parts: physical and psychological. The first tells the story of 
sensible things as interpreted by scientific method; the second tells the story of 

VOL. XXXIV. 42 
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sider into what a predicament all this ingenuity has landed us. 
We have excluded the Absolute as the “ forever inscrutable ;” 
we have denied innate Ideas. What remains then is Sensa- 
tions. But it was the uncertainty and delusiveness of sensation 
which prompted the intuitionists to philosophize. We can get 
no truth, they said, about anything from the direct reports of 
the senses, so we must go for truth to abstract ideas and intu- 
itions of the absolute. This order we have exactly inverted. 
We say now there is no truth to be got out of the absolute, 
and that innate ideas do not exist, so that we must go for 
the truth to sensation. Empiricism, therefore, is pure Sensa- 
tionalism, and Sensationalism, if it is serious, must mean that 
the senses are to be trusted. Does Empiricism affirm this? 
On the contrary, it denies it more distinctly than any intu- 
itionist ever did. It has merged psychology into physiology, 
and the result of physiology is that not one single impression 
or relation which arises in consciousness resembles in any 
the remotest degree the external object or relation by which it 
is supposed to be aroused. The bewilderment of Socrates, a 
very rude physiologist, has ripened into a scientific demonstra- 
tion that the whole presentation of phenomena to the mind is 
misrepresentation. There has surely never been anything 
more curious than this in the whole history of thinking. We 
have exactly boxed the compass, settled the certainty that con- 
sciousness lies all around the circle. It affirms, or seems to 
affirm, that we are surrounded by a universe whose forms and 





the internal world of consciousness aa interpreted by the same method. It is 
found that this last account, so far as it extends, corresponds with the other ins 
very remarkable and definite manner. Any further inferences from this cor- 
respondence as to the character and meaning of the relations between the 
external and the internal world seem to us to lie for the present outside the 
doctrine.” It appears from this that the doctrine of evolution is an enumeration 
of phenomena (“a connected account of man’s knowledge of the world”), but 
founded on these “ practical assumptions:” (I) there is an external world, past, 
present, and to come; (II) the whole of nature is uniform; (III) we have a 
knowledge of this uniform nature: (IV) we can adjust our actions to this knowl- 
edge. Here then, under this most innocent meal, are, Realism, the Uniformity of 
Causation, and Free Will—for human action is not determined by the uniform 
action of the external world, but guided by man’s knowledge of it. The Fort 
nightly having saved evolution from Mr. Spencer, it is now in order for somebody 
to save it from the Fortnightly. 
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relations are thus and so; that we commune with this universe 
by certain antecedent faculties of perceiving, remembering, 
reasoning: that we are in possession of certain innate ideas and 
intuitive cognitions of necessary truth; that we have a self- 
determining power which enables us to control our own 
thoughts and acts, and to influence the world about us. All 
these affirmations are false. Empiricism has ground down 
this seeming soul of ours, with its separateness, its innate fac- 
ulties, ideas and powers, into a mere congeries of sensations, 
and has beautifully shown how it is that sensation cannot tell 
the truth if it tries. Now the predicament we spoke of is this : 
by blasting the character of consciousness you necessarily ruin 
your own; if consciousness lies after this wholesale fashion 
there is no way of proving that a philosophy founded upon it 
has got the truth. In reality you concede the character of the 
witness by putting him on the stand, and all these startling 
disclosures which you have got by ingenious cross-questioning 
go down at once before the simple affirmations of the witness 
when left again to himself. In other words, the empirical 
generalizations may all be perfectly true, but you can’t get 
them to work. Consciousness may be nothing but an accom- 
paniment or reflection of automatic action of the brain; all 
the same when your synthesis is ended you cannot act yourself 
or induce any one else to act on the hypothesis that men are 
automata ; do what you will you must proceed upon the con- 
viction that mind is separate and different from matter, that its 
faculties are its own, that it has a seli-determining power over 
its states and over its environment, and that the liberty and 
power of action bring responsibility for the act. ‘l'his is not 
merely a “ good working hypothesis,” it is the only hypothesis 
which will work at ail. All individual character and life, all 
ethics and legislation, and rule, the entire organization of 
society, the entire development of men and of man, must be 
founded upon it forever. It is not merely perilous, it is impos- 
sible to found them anywhere else. Life has nothing whatever 
to do with these ultimate empirical truths, and no option about 
them but to leave them alone. 

Let us recapitulate. The Empirical Philosophy proposes to 
ascertain truth by the process of comparing together the sensa- 
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tions, simple and complex, which compose consciousness. Its 
materials are sensations; its instrument is classification: its 
proximate truths are the characters in which sensations of 
any particular group are alike; its ultimate truths are the 
characters in which all sensations are alike. We accept this 
process, properly conducted, as providing a legitimate and con- 
venient enumeration of the phenomena. We object to it as 
providing an explanation on the following grounds: (I) In 
determining, rightly or wrongly, relations of resemblance be- 
tween our sensations it leaves out of account, or takes for 
granted, the related terms, and in these terms, however we 
describe them, as “ultimate units,” or “nervous shocks,” or 
“sensible changes,” or “simple feelings,” or “simple impres- 
sions of resistance,” lies that very relation of cause and effect 
by which things are explained. (II) In its pursuit of some 
universal relations or relations of resemblance it omits those 
persistent differences and individualities which are always 
presented by phenomena. This omission is not only fatal to 
the philosophical value of the empirical generalizations but 
(LIT) in another aspect of it is equally so to what we may call 
their spiritual values. They leave the universe more bewilder- 
ing and unaccountable to the intellect and at the same time 
less impressive to the imagination. This latter is a disadvan- 
tage under which all philosophy labors more or less, for in 
reasoning of any kind there is a necessary sacrifice of emotion, 
which, however, we expect to be compensated for in the final 
results of the reasoning. But Empiricism is deprived of all 
these compensations, for (IV) it excludes the Absolute from 
the phenomena of the universe, (V) it suppresses all innate 
faculties and intuitive Ideas among our sensations, and so, 
(VI) forces upon us a theory of the nature of man which, 
whether true or false, it is wholly impossible for us to take into 
the conduct of life or the organization of society. Distinguish- 
ing the Empirical Philosophy from Empirical Science as an 
extreme application of the scientific method, we say that the 
Philosophy has no intellectual, no spiritual, and no practical 
values—is no provision for the reason, the heart, or the life of 
man. , 

This being so, in what way are we to account for the 
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popularity of the Empirical Philosophy, which, as we have 
said ourselves, is a distinctive form of contemporary thought? 
This is a question which requires a long answer. Had we 
space for it we should begin by qualifying the allegation. 
What really distinguishes modern thought is the observation 
of phenomena, as what distinguished ancient thought was in- 
vestigations of the first causes and issues of phenomena.* Evi- 
dently our intuitions, if we have any, are as applicable in one 
case as they were in the other; in other words, Empiricism is 
only a particular way of observing phenomena. And the fact 
is, that what seems to be the spread of Empiricism is in large 
measure the spread of Rationalism, an appeal against ancient 
beliefs, not to experience but to reason, not to the observed 
order of the universe but to the intuitions of the mind; a con- 
tinuation of the antecedent philosophy in the very act of deny- 
ing portions of its dogma, and a denial of the Empirical 
Philosophy in the very act of accepting some of its conclu- 
sions. We go farther; the whole popular unbelief of the last 
three hundred years is rationalistic, and Empiricism itself has 
no vitality which it does not draw from the Rationalism in the 
midst of which it has been engendered. We submit this re- 
mark without further comment to the consideration of theolo- 
gians. Christianity is to be defended, not by spending powder 
on Hume, or Mill, or Mr. Spencer, but by coming to terms 
with the reason of Man. In the second place, we should recall 
attention to the fact, already noted, that the process of Empiri- 
cal Philosophy is not only a legitimate, but an indispensable 
part of all mental action, automatic, popular, scientific, and 
philosophical. If in the investigation of efficient causes men 
formerly leaned to intuitions and Rationalism, it is not surpris- 
ing that they should end by leaning to sensations and Empiri- 
cism, in the observation of phenomena. The chaos of contem- 
porary philosophy has not come from the use of a false method 
but from the abuse of a right one. The creation of the future 
will come, if it ever comes, from the union of the two—Ration- 
alism and Empiricism. And in the third place we should 
point out that the resulés of the Empirical process are in posses- 
sion of one irresistible charm. They are brand-new. Old 





* New Englander for April, p. 329. 
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enough in themselves they have fallen upon this generation, 
which does not trouble itself much about antiquity, with all the 
power of surprise. We have worn out the inspirations of the 
old beliefs, God and creation, the soul and immortality, are the 
warm and fluid conceptions of the infancy of the race. Long 
ago they have stiffened into dogma and crusted over with 
institutions and laws; or, struck into the coinage of popular 
thought and speech they have lost their lustre in passing from 
hand to hand. The poetry has turned into prose, the spiritual 
into the material, the sacred into the secular, the kingdom of 
heaven “ which cometh not with observation” into a pompous 
and oppressive kingdom of this world like any other. In every 
way the new is become old, the fresh commonplace, the vivid 
enthusiasm of the past the dull convention of to-day. In the 
midst of these faded traditions, the decay and incapacity of 
emotions, comes Mr. Spencer and Professor Tyndall with their 
fascinating surprises, to tell us that in matter are the promise 
and potency of all life, in the redistributions of molecular 
motion all the fine rhythms of the soul, and that the universe 
flows from no paltry anthropomorphic First Cause, but from 
that incalculable yrander source the “ Forever Inscrutable.” 
This is a most unexpected gospel and attractive precisely be- 
cause it is so; the apocalypse of a new heavens and a new 
earth which it is not in the nature of man to be indifferent to. 
How wonderful that Persistent Force should be capable of all 
this, that Matter and Motion should know how to rise through 
all these admirable transfiguratious. How much diviner they 
are than you suppose them to be, O fools and blind! And if 
they have come so far in the past who can tell whither they 
tend in the future? what bewildering metamorphoses of loveli- 
ness and grandeur they will pass into in those remote ages 
when I, and probably you 
Have melted away into infinite azure—in short when all is blue. 
But let us say it sincerely: restless as we are beneath the ashes 
of our extinguished emotions, bound by the yoke of custom 
heavy as frost 
And deep almost as life, 

this new world of thought with its revolutionary dogma and 
startling surprises has a legitimate attraction and a use. For 
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the moment, liberty lies that way, the unfettered, spontaneous, 
idiomatic action of the mind. The silence of ontology and 
the clamor of empiricism mean—ennui and reaction. 

But now in the nature of things novelty is one of those 
charms which won’t wear. If the Empirical Philosophy has 
vitality in it, it must submit to grow old-fashioned and familiar 
in its turn. Let us imagine, if we can, that it has at least sup- 
planted its predecessors and conquered the race; that men, 
having “conducted the Deity across the frontiers of the know- 
able” and having renounced the separateness, the self-determin- 
ing power and the responsibility of the soul, have bowed down 
to Persistent Force and committed themselves to the resistless 
flow of universal Evolution; that the empirical generalizations 
have been incorporated into the structure of society, that their 
sweetness and light fill all literature, art, and worship, that they 
determine all the activities of the world, until the conscious- 
ness of every man is supersaturated with them; what will 
come of it all? We hazard a prediction that there will come 
of it an era of tyrannous convention and commonplace more 
insufferable than man ever felt or dreamed of before; an era, 
that is, of thwarted impulses and repressed passions, and there- 
fore, either of fatal revolutions, or else of return to the forsaken 
faiths of mankind. And this remark will explain to the reader 
why we have put the last words of Mr. John Stuart Mill at the 
head of a paper on the Values of Empirical Generalizations. 
Whoever would like to know the effects of pure empirical 
training on character and happiness. or to forecast the style of 
the coming millennium, let him give a month or two to the 
Autobiography and the Essays on Religion. If at the end of 
his studies he is still unable to account for the mental and 
moral phenomena he has found—the exhausted interest of the 
philosopher, the enuui, the dejection, the faltering return to 
discarded superstitions—by what he already knows of empiri- 
cism, then let him give another month to Mr. George Henry 
Lewes’s Problems of Life and Mind. He will find there the 
pure atmosphere and perfect temper of the new creed, and so, 
probably, be helped to the understanding of Mr. Mill’s ex- 
periences by a few of his own. 
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Articte Il.—OPPORTUNITIES FOR CULTURE IN THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


Or, Some Reasons way Curistian STUDENTS SHOULD CHOOSE 
THE MINISTRY FOR A PROFESSION. 


AMONG the signs of our time, indicating the growth of a 
more generous and natural estimate of Christian institutions, is 
a change of public sentiment as to the Christian ministry. The 
sacerdotal aspect of this profession is plainly waning before the 
public eye, while its humane aspect, if a simple word may be 
used to cover an idea wide and multiform, is in the ascendant. 
Nor is this change of the public mind capricious. It is the 
logical result of the old-time Protestantism, codperating with 
the more modern study of nature and the modern development 
of philanthropy. 

In public estimation, therefore, a minister now is much less a 
priest, than he is a teacher, friend, and leader. His merely pro- 
fessional qualities are of less consequence than are his personal. 
As a power in society, the profession itself is less;—the man 
himself is more; so that the arena to which public demand 
now calls the Christian minister being thus more natural in its 
scenery, and more various in its affiliations with men, is also 
more vital and imperative in its practical interests, and while 
less priestly and pedantic, is on the whole more stimulating, 
more healthful and attractive than ever it has been before. 

But it is discouragingly obvious that this changed sentiment 
concerning the ministry has not yet thoroughly affected the 
very class of persons who have most need to feel it ;—I refer to 
the Christian young men in the colleges. They are a noble 
class of men, and they cherish a lofty ideal of devotion to the 
highest ends; but year by year a decreasing proportion of them 
are choosing the ministry for their profession. Breathing the 
exhilarating air of the time, they are repelled from the old sacer- 
dotal idea of the ministry, and with the newer, more humane 
and more fascinating idea of that profession, they are yet unac- 
quainted. Something should be done to correct this prejudice, 
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to inform this ignorance, to dispel these shadows of mouldy 
tradition, and to show young men what a preéminent and royal 
field is now opened in the Christian ministry, ample enough to 
justify their purest ardor, and to attract their noblest ambition. 

Much indeed is now being done to this end. Such courses 
of lectures upon preaching as have been recently introduced at 
Yale Theological Seminary and elsewhere, are in this regard 
invaluable. Uttered by men whose own ministry is even with 
the times, brilliant and devoted, they set forth a most manly 
and attractive ideal of the sacred profession. They have 
already accomplished much towards enlightening the minds of 
Christian students, who in various quarters are pursuing their 
academic studies. 

Yet these students are even now too much in the dark. 
Like those who in the midst of modern productions, are still 
intent upon an antiquated text-book, they yet fail to discover 
the changed aspect of the ministerial profession. They do not 
yet understand what pastors themselves are coming to under- 
stand, how directly this profession puts men in the line of the 
noblest modern culture, and how surely it may lead them to 
that fine and complete manhood which their best ambition 
could crave. This matter must be opened still further. Students 
as a rule have no lack of desire for the glory of a finished man- 
hood. They must then measure this argument in favor of the 
ministry, that it opens a straight path toward such a manhood. 
This argument is indeed, partly old, but it is also in a vigorous 
sense, a new argument; for it rests upon a view of the minis- 
try, long discredited, newly developed and every hour coming 
into bolder relief in the public mind. These young and ambi- 
tious Christian students are needed in the ministry. For there 
is, in our own country at least, imperative need of more minis- 
ters,—ministers too, who shall be prime men. But other pro- 
fessions beckon and Christian students obey. They must be 
called back in the name of considerations noble and novel, more 
apparent in the busy public arena than in the library or the 
cloister, which clearly indicate the vital, special, and practical 
connection at present existing between the fulfilling of a true 
Christian ministry and the attaining of a generous and athletic 
character. 
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Let it be, of course, distinctly understood that no rival claim 
is to be advanced, adverse to other professions beside the min- 
istry. Service in the Kingdom of God is broader than is any 
profession : and men should work where they are best fitted to 
work. Yet, so soon as any important profession is slighted, 
it becomes imperative. If there were but a meagre supply of 
blacksmiths in the State, the anvil would call for men more 
loudly even than the Senate-chamber. Now, as matters stand, 
the profession of the Christian ministry is slighted by Christian 
students to-day. It is not weighed for what it weighs. And 
this is the omen of no insignificant peril. For there is a human 
instinct which in all ages, and notably in the strongest and safest 
times of the New England history, has peremptorily joined the 
two ideas of intellectual culture and of religious priesthood :— 
as though the understanding, purity, and fearlessness requisite 
for priesthood, were to be sought most naturally along the path 
of mental discipline. Christianity endorsed this common in- 
stinct, by its embodiment of the typical teacher and the typical 
priest in the same Person. But this instinct seems within the 
present generation to have lost its voice in the minds of Chris- 
tian students. Culture does not, as it used to do, broaden the 
avenue of acknowledged responsibility toward the gods. This 
is the token of peril ;—for society is always imperiled when 
special mental gifts and acquirements are not guarded with an 
accompanying sense of special responsibility, as of mediation 
between the people and the Lord. 

And it cannot be denied that this token of peril is now but 
too evident. A proud and splendid science now too often 
baniishes conscience, or at best makes of it a mere subject and 
deputy, courteously providing it with permanent retirement as 
resident envoy in the land of religious dreams. The danger 
now is not so much that an illegitimate intellectualism will 
overcome religion as that a legitimate intellectualism will swal- 
low up religion. Thus the intellectual Macedonia is every- 
where unwittingly calling to the educated men of religion, 
“Come over and help us.” There is a growing apprehension 
that religious institutions and forms, whether of ritual or of 
thought,—churches, polities, liturgies, systems, creeds, dogmas, 
cannot of themselves preserve the worship and the faith of men 
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intact, genuine and warm underneath the blaze of the intellect 
of the world. What is needed therefore to minister to the age 
is the religious soul in educated men. There is thus pointed 
need, of many men who shall accept mental endowment and 
the opportunities of mental culture as a consecration to a priest- 
hood of God,—in other words, to the ministry of the gospel. 
But the urgency and grandeur of this demand in our day is 
not measured by Christian students in the colleges. 

The profession of the ministry is then really slighted by 
young men; and because it is, it has become imperative. Its 
full claim is not allowed, and therefore must be urged. And 
it can be urged perhaps with most effect precisely at the point 
already indicated, viz: by showing that the. instinct of a true 
manhood, and the spirit of a successful ministry are in our day 
identical, and that the very impulse toward a muscular, 
healthy, and finished culture, which prompts the generous- 
souled youth to seek a liberal education, will also, if followed, 
lead him straight on toward the Christiau ministry as his pro- 
fession. 

It may be worth while to state some of the grounds of this 
argument. 

It is plain of course at the outset. that in such a question 
very much will depend upon what style of ministry we have in 
mind. For all our theories will be measured by the unceremo- 
nious test of what ministers actually are. And we may as well 
concede that we are not what we ought to be. Perhaps we 
ourselves have taken up our grand profession without grasping 
it in its full scope, or profiting by its wealth of reflex educa- 
tive power. The connection in question can be made out only 
between the érue Christian ministry, and the development of a 
noble manhood. 

First, then, look at the fact in a general way. Every young 
man who is true to himself is bound to ask evermore two 
imperative and vital questions;—the one—how shall I best 
become personally worthy? an unprofessional question ;—the 
other—how shall I, in my chosen earthly calling, achieve suc- 
cess? Practical life becomes a farce or a fatality, according as 
these two questions are found to be in grotesque or cruel dis- 
cord. The Christian minister draws his freedom and bis strength 
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from his discovery that for himself these questions are in closest 
accord, and that his answer to the one is identical with his 
answer to the other. The claim of his chosen profession upon 
his intellect and heart is therefore imperial and incomparable. 
You may point out to him the difficulties and discouragements 
of this profession. You may speak to him of thankless ser- 
vice, of unappreciated toil, of meagre pay, and contrast such a 
prospect with the more brilliant career upon which he might 
otherwise enter; but he will calmly and not without joy reply, 
“Yes! I know all this, but I am not dissatisfied, for character 
outweighs all. For the sake of the culture I welcome the sac- 
rifice. As a matter of pure personal interest merely, I am 
more than contented, for what my profession demands of me in 
the pulpit and pastorate is simply identical with what the best 
part of myself demands of me as a man, and which is therefore 
most valuable forme. I seek the truest professional success, 
and the finest personal attainment along the same road.” 

Young men sometimes get the impression that the tendency 
in this profession must be either towards dogmatism or towards 
sycophancy. This impression is the ill odor of an obsolete 
tradition. There need be now no lack of lustiness in the min- 
isterial profession. Men suppose that a profession which 
swears by ancient dogmas, which formulates an antique ritual, 
which for station and support is dependent upon popular 
caprice, must necessarily take upon itself a certain tameness, 
and be unfavorable to the most athletic manhood. 

This notion is a mistake in its assumption, but partly we, as 
ministers, are to blame for the mistake. We have sometimes 
been too politic to be free and too timid to be wise. A bolder 
method would not seldom have served our cause better. It 
is easy, but not wise, for a minister to be a time-server, or a 
prophet of cant, or a valet to rich and foolish churches, or yet 
an effeminate rhetorician, or a mere piece of decorous ecclesi- 
astical furniture. All this is poor in policy as well as false to 
duty. It is the practical strength of the true minister that his 
profession helps his practice, and that his policy and his duty 
are one. All this is evident whether we consider the end or 
the instrumentality of the ministry. 

For the true end sought by the Christian minister is both 
private and public. In respect to individuals, it is to build 
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them up into a perfect Christly manhood. In respect to soci- 
ety, it is distinctly to advance the kingdom of God, which is 
the empire of duty and of love on earth. Now, in the way of 
reflex influence, nothing so develops the higher manhood in 
the subject as his own effort to develop it in others; and 
nothing so develops the most impartial and fervent public sym- 
pathies as the effort to promote in declared terms a world-wide 
kingdom of love. And accordingly the churches now do not 
want for their ministers men of technical words and tame de- 
vices. The blood of the ministry must be red, its hand un- 
gloved, its brain facile and forceful. Society sets before the 
minister the same end that he would choose for himself. 

The same identity between the professional and the personal 
necessities appears when we consider the instrument which the 
minister must employ in his professional work to the achieving 
of itsend. That instrument is his own spiritualized manhood. 
Sermons, lectures, learning, culture, intellect ; these are instru- 
mentalities, but only subordinate ones. They are like the 
scaffolding to the architect, or the colors and brush to the 
painter. The true power of the Christian ministry is largely 
the power of witnessing. 

“Be thou an example to the believers” writes Paul to 
Timothy. The New Testament idea is that of the Holy Spirit 
working through an enriched and sanctified manhood upon the 
masses of men to renovate and lift them up in character. The 
minister is not a sacred ornament, or a pious appendage, deco- 
rous and weak. The pulpit may flash and flame with noble 
passion. This should be beyond all others the fearless pro- 
fession. 

A minister’s professional instrument, then, is himsel/—his 
own holy nobleness of soul. This is his tool, and the tool will 
be polished by using it. The minister, not the sermon, is the 
agent and bright engine of God in raising men towards Him- 
self. The true and divinely ordained way for the minister to 
accomplish his end, is to strive evermore himself to be such a 
man as he seeks that others should be. Sermon-writing is 
subordinate. The best way to acquire a fine style is to have 
a fine soul and pour out the whole of it in one’s writing. Paul 
does not exhort Timothy to weave for himself an elaborate 
priestly robe, of words, of arts, of studied manners, of profes- 
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sional technics;—he exhorts him to be a full, finished, ex- 
emplary man. The stronger and more scriptural definition of 
the Christian ministry gives prominence to the personal qual- 
ities over those which are purely professional: and this defini- 
tion is endorsed by the public demands of the present time. 
It is, then, in the direct line of his professional necessities that 
the Christian minister seeks for himself the large liberty of a 
natural, rational and holy life. The people want to find in 
their minister more than anything else, a man whom they can 
trust. Mere intellectual cleverness is shallow and volatile com- 
pared with this symmetrical trustworthiness. As Goethe said: 


“ Your discourses which are so refined, 
In which humanity’s poor shreds you frizzle, 
Are unrefreshing as the mist and wind, 
That thro’ the withered leaves of autumn whistle.” 
Faust. Brooks’ translation. 

Both the end and the instrument of the ministry therefore 
illustrate the preéminent excellence of the personal culture 
which this profession affords. 

But this argument from identity between these professional 
activities and the personal pursuit of worthy character is made 
clearer and more variedly forcible still, when we analyze the 
activities themselves more closely. For the Christian minister 
is required by his profession to stand at that wonderful mid- 
way point between the ideal and the actual which is the most 
favorable one for the finest personal culture. He stands be- 
tween God and man. On the one hand is the absolute and the 
perfect,—the doctrine of God,—the revelation of Christ,—the 
realms of conscience and the moral reason. On the other 
hand is Human Nature, a strange, splendid, ruined principality, 
whose complex and ominous changes are patent every hour in 
the field of the world around him. This he is to understand 
and minister unto. On the one hand, therefore, he occupies 
similar ground with the mere student, the philosopher. the 
scholar, the poet: while on the other hand he is where men of 
affairs are. He is with the statesman, the philanthropist, the 
practical citizen. But, besides this, he is also an artist, for his 
task as between these two mentioned realms, is to render the 
truth and beauty of the former realm into the dialect of the 
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latter, and rebind the severed links between the two. He is to 
translate God to hewers of wood and drawers of water. He 
stands, then, at a focal point, so far as his own culture is con- 
cerned. 

The Christian minister is, therefore, not a specialist, though 
he works in a special field. His field is the center. He is at 
once the Christian teacher, the Christian poet and inspirer, the 
Christian artist, and the Christian leader and practical man. 
He would awaken lije—the life of God, from which both the 
natural and supernatural flow, in the souls alike of scholars and 
of artizans. His book is the Bible, and like the Bible, he 
speaks not to any separate or special department of human na- 
ture by itself—but addresses himself synthetically to the whole 
nature, of which the intellect and the religious aspirations are 
inseparable parts. So the minister's manhood is most vari- 
ously nourished. That manhood is steadily led toward the 
threshold of the heaven whose beatitude blends the utmost 
glory of worship, of thought and of art. In that manhood he 
must unite the intellectual with the religious,—and this is a 
much healthfuller and deeper way than those clever writers 
imagine who are drenching us with a cant of exhortation upon 
this subject. 

This conception of the ministerial character is no dream. 
The reason why it might seem so is because we ourselves have 
narrowed our professional functions in obedience to false and 
effete standards. Like timid soldiers, we have too often been 
diligent in sweeping out the tent and burnishing the guns, 
when we should have been in the midmost stress and splendor 
of the battle-field, or at the head of the conquering charge. 

A good minister is a full man. In this profession, elaborate 
one-sidedness is intolerable, A Christian preacher and pastor, 
ministering between God and men, should have a character 
like the light, complete, well-woven, transparent. In his pro- 
fessional relations he may be likened to a pane of window glass, 
set between the dark and the light, making the dark light and 
the light visible, tinging no color, deflecting no ray, impartial 
toward the one side and toward the other, unseen itself, making 
all else seen. 

Fhus, the very embarrassment of the ministry is its peculiar 
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strength. The minister indeed is brought constantly and 
abruptly back from the fields of pure thought to commonplace 
men and every-day affairs. But precisely here is the vast 
advantage, for by this means his mind is steadied, kept right 
side up, made healthful and practical. Says Zinkie, in his 
book on “ Extemporary Preaching,” page 114: “ As the clergy 
must devote a large portion of their time to parochial work, 
there are many of the laity who are able to follow up intellect- 
ual pursuits far more thoroughly than is possible for the 
clergy.” Undoubtedly, but yet the spirit of a clergyman’s in- 
tellectuality may be and should be as high,—-its fone as pure 
and rare, as that of any literary man; while, on the other hand, 
the clergyman gains immensely over the scholar by his en- 
forced practical acquaintance with life as it is. 

Preaching also, when rightly done, is a kind of oratory 
whose reflex education is of the richest and noblest possible. 
The eloquence of the Christian pulpit is the eloquence of truth 
in love. It isa kind of address in which the imperial imper- 
sonality of truth blends with the vital personality of love. 
This is what the modern pulpit demands. This also affords 
just the culture adapted to secure a ready and lofty manhood. 
Life spent in such professional work is intense and foeal. Every- 
thing is in it; yet its own radical spiritual impulse is so energetic 
as to make it, though various, yet coherent and sane, and pro- 
tect it against dispersion. The minister is not a mere talker. 
He is sternly held to genuineness in his words. Indeed there 
are not a few men in the ministry who believe that on these vari- 
ous accounts more life is to be found in this vocation than 
can be found elsewhere ;--men who choose this profession 
because herein they are brought closest to the mid-whirl of 
human power and human passion. Paul lived a more intense 
and various life than did Nero,—Martin Luther than Henry 
the Eighth. Because in this profession the drama of human 
life becomes most thrilling,—because here oie is close upon the 
center both of its trial and its triumph,—because here nature 
and spirit join, and as it were, overlap in a double thickness ; 
—because here hearts are open, and society soluble, and mo- 
tives marshalled and destiny decided ;—because here the forces 
dealt with are the grandest, and the problems presented, the 
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most fascinating and difficult,—because here, in a word, is the 
meeting ground between two worlds,—and because, compared 
with the interest of this work both for the individual and for 
society, every other professional work seems tame,—for these 
reasons it is that some men are in the ministry. 

Are we not justified, then, after even so brief a glance at 
the end and instrumentality sought and used by the Christian 
minister, after this rapid analysis of his professional functions, 
in concluding, that when, as the result of your most thorough 
analysis, your most complete synthesis, you have reached the 
innermost spirit or principle or ideal of a true Christian min- 
istry, you wi!l have also reached a precise definition of the 
innermost spirit and principle and ideal of a noble manhood? 

In a solemn sense, therefore, the minister of Christ comes 
to love his profession as he loves his own soul. He will not 
then plan a sermon as he would draw a diagram, or preach 
as he would tell an amusing story. His profession is not a 
mere earthly garment, or a concession of the soul to gross 
and bodily wants, or a way to transitory honor among men. 
It has indeed its routine, its special disabilities, its merely 
professional aspects,—it does burden him with the world’s 
heavy woes; but it is peculiar and blessed in this, that with 
the same hand by which it provides for him food and shel- 
ter, it also provides for the best culture of the most worthy 
personal character, and with a singular completeness intro- 
duces him to those activities which shall for him be rational 
and fitting forever. Should love be the law of his individual 
life? It is also the law of his ministry. Does his manhood 
require the harmonious development of conscience, intellect, 
imagination, passion? ‘The profession he has chosen calls for 
the exercise of all these together, and both stimulates and 
regulates them. 

Herein is solid strength and lasting advantage. So far and 
80 fast as one becomes a truly successful minister, he becomes 
a worthy man and thus acquires the royalty of true freedom 
in this world. His profession becomes both vitalized and 
vital His work is his play and his passion. While he 
builds for time, he in the same act “lays great bases” for 
eternity. His whole life runs naturally into his profession 

VOL. XXXIV. 43 
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and he seeks and strives for perfection therein as he seeks for 
personal virtue, and the favor of God. 

This way of stating the argument is general. Even when so 
put it is entitled to great weight; but there is another and 
more specially modern aspect of it, which gives to it yet greater 
weight, and should make it decisive in the minds of Christian 
young men in the colleges. It has been already intimated that 
these general considerations already adduced, gain a new and 
peculiar force from the novel conditions of our own time. 

Young men are invited to the ministry not only because this 
profession is always favorable to the best personal culture ; but 
especially are they invited now, because the peculiar qualities 
which are just now in most earnest demand for a timely man- 
hood and a triumphant ministry are, in each case, the same. 
In illustrating this, the argument will confine itself to the 
mention of three qualities, which both in personal character 
and in the ministerial profession are now preéminently needed 
and desired. They are Reverence, Sympathy, and Joy/ulness. 

Of course, these qualities are always admirable and requisite 
both in a finished manhood and in a faithful ministry ; but our 
argument goes further than this. It goes so far as to affirm 
that these three qualities are now the indispensable ones. 
They are made peremptory by the unique and unavoidable 
conditions of the time. In their combination, (for it is in the 
harmony which they together produce that the indescribable 
power and beauty dwells) they afford just that color and light 
which the nineteenth century is declaring to be the one thing 
needful for character. Not to possess them would have been 
at any time a misfortune; not to have them now is failure. So 
then, because these qualities, and the blending of them, are 
now held to be as indispensable for a successful ministry as for 
manhood itself, and because the profession of the ministry, as 
now to be conducted, tends strongly to foster them, and make 
them regnant in character, therefore we gain herein a new pur- 
chase and pressure for our argument in its present appeal to 
noble minded young men to choose this profession for their 
own. 

For example, take Reverence,—a quality essentially moral, a 
sentiment that lies at the bottom of all pure and lofty charac- 
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ter. When has there ever been in history an age in which rev- 
erence was either so necessary or so difficult to maintain, as in 
the present age? This sentiment which is the foundation at 
once of morality and philanthropy, is nowadays undermined 
and endangered. It is easy to see the reason for this, and the 
reason why a reverent temper is now so invaluable w a young 
man in his career. For observe the present state of things 
among us. 

Irreverence is the license of the intellect, when divorced 
from the restraining companionship of conscience. And the 
tendency to such irreverence is now both personally and pro- 
fessionally the common and commanding peril; for the great 
modern idea of liberty, which, as Maurice De Guerin says, “Is 
the thought which drives the age before it,” has thrown wide 
open the door for this intellectual license. The good wine of 
freedom, lawlessly used, intoxicates the reckless brain, and so 
is turned to poison ; and men are led away by the fascinations 
of the theory, latent in the most brilliant literature of the cen- 
tury, and distinctly avowed by Renan, in his criticism upon St. 
Paul, that artistic self-culture is the supreme virtue. This 
theory is true enough to be enchanting, and false enough to be 
deadly. Self-culture is a part of the supreme virtue, but only 
a part. 

The moral character of educated young men is therefore 
imperilled to-day, precisely where an efficient ministry is im- 
perilled, at the point, namely, where the law of intellectual 
liberty shelves off into the madness of intellectual pride. The 
times call for reverent men. The churches call for reverent 
ministers; for it is too plain that manly integrity and minis- 
terial efficiency are breaking down at the same point, from a 
lack of the truly reverential spirit. One is at a loss to decide 
whether scientists or theologians are the more wanting in what 
Schiller calls the sure mark of the philosopher, “That he 
shall always love truth better than his own system.” We 
might pause here to put in a plea for reverence. We honor 
that body of scholars banded together in all lands, who constitute 
the extra-papal hierarchy of the world. In them is our hope; 
but the too frequent assumptions of infallibility among them 
are as absurd and as dangerously immoral as are the ecclesias- 
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tical assumptions of the priesthood. We are but students all, 
for matter is mystery, and spirit is mystery, and the connection 
between them, is also mystery. Thought has its present bound- 
aries, and its law of slow progress from these boundaries, out- 
ward toward the unknown. It is, for example, yet impossible, 
and perhaps always will be, to resolve the moral intuition of 
holiness into intellectual elements. No one has yet reduced 
the Confessions of Augustine under the categories of the Com- 
tean philosophy. The scientist may rejoice at the accuracy and 
completeness of the results he attains; but he should not be 
proud until he can also analyze with equally facile chemistry 
his own joy in view of that completeness. Why should the 
human spirit delight in view of completeness? Thus we ap- 
proach a limit beyond which our analysis cannot go. At that 
limit the Deity reveals itself in the last ifresolvable unit. The 
way to cultivate reverence is thus to study individuals; as, for 
example, in the matter of historical investigation, if the historian 
looks at men merely in masses, as Buckle and Taine are apt to 
do, and as it is the fashion of the age to do, he will be arrogant, 
while if he studies one man thoroughly he will be reverent. 
The Christian minister deals with men both in masses and one 
by one. 

But returning to the direct channel of argument, observe, 
then, how this state of things applies to the question in 
hand. In our time a vague and diluted pantheism tends 
to substitute for reverence towards God, or the spirit of 
worship, a refined self esteem, and a materialistic science 
tends to resolve worship into intelligent curiosity, while the 
thousands know no other deity than mammon. In such a 
time, therefore, when the common tendency is so far forth 
immoral and unholy, the sbeet-anchor at once of the indi- 
vidual manhood and of ministerial efficiency is humble, ador- 
ing reverence of the living, holy God. 

The same temper of reverence should also extend to all nat- 
ural and historical studies; for God is in nature and history. 
To this should be added reverence for man,—for the human 
body and mind,—that marvelous and complex production, 
which is the blossom of nature and the chief factor in history, 
as well as the living link between nature and what we call the 
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supernatural. Such reverence for God and for man will issue 
at last fittingly in affectionate reverence for Jesus Christ and 
his truth. Finally, reverence is due even toward the Unknown. 
Even before this veiled portal, let us humbly bend the knee, 
because for ought we know, God himself may be hiding His 
power within. 

But in every one of these particulars, the present tendency 
is adverse to reverence. The motto of our ambition reads: 
“ Britis sicut deus, scientes bonum et malum”; and alas! the 
choice of this maxim results finally in a knowledge and then a 
tyranny of the evil without the good, under which tyranny 
lawless and irreverent pride must at last eat the ashes of its for- 
mer madness. Here is the subtle, stealthy, sovereign peril of the 
time. Educated young men may not realize the peril until it 
is too late, but if they do realize it, or even fear it, is it not 
wiser for them to choose a profession, which, without surren- 
dering a grain of legitimate liberty, without cramping the 
freedom of the intellect, yet serves for a protection against the 
danger? Ina brilliant, proud, and eager age, we must needs, 
for thanhood’s sake, choose a reverent profession. 

For the higher reason in the soul, of which a part is properly 
intellectual and a part moral, must be either a man’s queen or 
his mistress; and when, as is now so often the case, the moral 
elements are ignored, or lowered from their true throne of equal 
authority with the intellectual elements, reason ceases to be 
heard longer as the voice of God in the soul, and is even fallen, 
—a tainted mistress rather than an holy queen. 

Thus character is undermined, and the foundations of true 
manhood destroyed. The professional necessities, therefore, of 
the minister are his personal safeguard in this particular, and 
do much to protect a young man from that baneful license of 
the mind, which may indeed at first excite brilliant flashes of 
intellectual faculty, but which passes quickly into reaction and 
bitterness, and finally conducts to corrosion and decay 

The same course of reasoning applies in the matter of Sym- 
pathy. By sympathy is meant mainly an intellectual quality. 
It is the correlative and complement of reverence, which is 
properly moral. This is the quality which makes criticism 
candid, and charity careful and consummate. It involves in- 
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dependence also, for a copyist cannot be a sympathizer. It is 
that wide catholicity of temper, genial and keen, by which one 
shall discover, appreciate and ally himself to every exhibition 
of truth or excellence, whatever may be its kind, or with 
whatever of falsehood or evil it may be accompanied. For 
such intellectual charity the present demand is urgent, and 
more than urgent. And it is needed as much professionally in 
the minister as personally in the man. 

For we are caught in the midst of an age at once exuberant 
and transitive. A discriminating sympathy is our main safe- 
guard against dogmatism and our best surety for progress. 
Novelties are springing up on all sides. Nothing is to be 
wholly trusted, nor yet is anything to be entirely despised ; for 
everywhere truth is tangled with error, right mingled with 
wrong. It is as if some chief spirit were prophesying in the 
world, as of old in Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones; and behold 
there is a noise, and a shaking, and a thrill of life in all the 
valley; but arising from the dust of death, bone has not yet 
come to bis bone. A thousand opinions are clamorous for a 
hearing. A thousand differences wait to be harmonized. The 
sarcasm of Cicero is truer now than ever, that “there is no 
absurdity which is not receiving the endorsement of some phi- 
losopher.” Truth lies in shreds and broken masses, dismem- 
bered and scattered all over the field. 

Amid circumstances so exciting and perplexing, noble man- 
hood should not indeed weaken itself by diffuseness, but it 
must enlarge and sweeten itself by sympathy. Patient charity 
is utterly indispensable. Blessed now as never before are 
those, who, whether in the pulpit or out of it, are the intel- 
lectual and spiritual peacemakers. We must be able with 
facile and nimble thought, to pass from Jonathan Edwards to 
Tennyson, and from Tennyson to Kant, and from Kant to the 
morning’s newspaper, and from news to Neander, and from 
Neander to Huxley, and from Huxley to Anslem,—from the 
thinker to the actor,—from the actor to the sufferer ;—from 
facts to fancies—from ideas to affairs ;—and in each instance be 
prompt with ready accuracy to detect and sympathize with 
whatever is excellent in the man or the subject before us. 
Science, Poetry, and Prayer must not be separated, nor made 
the watchwords of opposing realms. 
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But it is also to be noted that this special demand for 
intellectual sympathy is as pressing upon the minister as upon 
the man. The minister now must be a mediator, Protestant- 
ism, for example, must mediate between science and the spirit 
of Roman Catholicism. In this time of general unloosing, 
when the high tide is lifting everything from its traditional 
moorings, and re-arrangements are easy, the minister must im- 
prove the opportunity for mediation. He must gather together 
the Fleets of God. He must clear away the debris of centuries, 
and bring the things which are alike into accord, and make 
men see eye to eye. The natural and the spiritual must be 
brought into evident harmony, and their real unity proved and 
embodied in the persons of those who shall be at once noble 
men and fruitful ministers. The minister must indeed be bold, 
and his attitude in fundamental respects defiuite, but he must 
also make the pulpit luminous and fragrant with a sympathy 
unprecedented, keen, careful, constant, universal. In this re- 
spect, therefore, as in regard to the sentiment of reverence, 
there is now an identity between personal and professional neces- 
sities, and the Christian student is called even for manhood’s 
sake to choose the ministry. 

Finally, a like identity is apparent in connection with the 
third indispensable requisite, viz: Joy/fulness, a quality essen- 
tially belonging to practical action, just as reverence was held 
to be a moral state, and syinpathy an intellectual temper. The 
times demand both a glad ministry and a glad manhood. This 
gladness, moreover, must be of a noble and peculiar kind, for 
we are in the current of a rush after mere amusement which in 
our own country at least has never been paralleled, and which 
seems almost insane. Part of this is due to a reaction from the 
sombre pietism of earlier generations, and part due to the reck- 
lessness of those who released from the social and civil bondage 
of other lands, come here to find a novel independence and a 
dangerous facility of freedom. Sensual pleasures are eagerly 
sought, for the prejudice of man still insists upon divorcing 
righteousness from delight. This perilous craving for mere 
pleasure in the public mind can only be met and ministered to 
by the noble flame of a truer joy. Negations and prohibitions 
will be laughed at. There is possible for men a high state of 
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victorious gladness in which righteousness and delight do go 
hand in hand. This is the true joy, and it must be gained, 
not by ignoring or evading evil, but by meeting evil bravely 
and overcoming it. True men must imitate the Master of 
men who went against the steady spears with a face steadier 
even than they. 

The minister's manhood, then, must for Ais own sake, grapple 
with evil and subdue it, and so celebrate within the soul the 
joy of a true triumph over it. The minister's profession must 
also, for its own sake, unceasingly pour this personal triumph 
into the language of the pulpit. The personal and professional 
necessities are therefore here again identical. The people may 
be tickled, but they will not be moved by a merry-andrew; 
nor will they care for ecclesiastical punsters like the German 
Lunde; nor on the other hand will they choose a preacher who 
is overshadowed, as John Foster seemed to be, with the woe of 
the world. Never so little as now will men adopt a religion 
which unveils to them the terrible valleys of moral ruin and 
death, and there leaves them to struggle and pray, cheered only 
by the promise of a heaven hereafter. Men must see that there 
is a land of Beulah—a region of triumph on this side of the 
river. In that high state of victorious gladness, at once peace- 
ful and martial, must be the dwelling place both of a command- 
ing manhood and of an effective ministry. 

For the sake of clearness it was perhaps necessary to speak 
thus separately of the three indispensable qualities, Reverence, 
Sympathy, and Joyfulness ; but the finished force of the argument 
we have undertaken, which identifies between a cultivated man- 
hood and a truly successful ministry, is only felt when the three 
are not separated, but are considered in one. For it is only 
when combined, in character or in work, that they afford that 
rare and unique tone, which is the crown of the finest personal 
culture, and also the secret of the most productive ministerial 
labor. The real spirit so urgently called for at the present 
time, both in the person and in the profession, is not, properly 
speaking, reverence alone, or sympathy alone, or joy alone, nor 
is it strictly an association of them, but it is rather the subtle, 
vital blending or fusion of the three, in a single living state 
and action of the soul, one quick, irresolvable energy, which 
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shall be at once humbly reverent, independently sympathetic, 
and victoriously joyful. It is the identity of this vital energy 
in the true manhood, and in the true ministry, that proves and 
illustrates the close alliance which the demand of the times is 
developing between them. 

This great argument, then, in favor of the ministry, that it 
affords the finest personal culture,—an argument strong and 
persuasive always and on general grounds, is thus in our own 
day made peculiarly opportune and decisive ; for now as never 
before in the history of the ministry, personal character is 
identified with professional character and governs professional 
success. Surely, other things being equal, or, indeed, very 
unequal, a Christain man should choose that profession which 
will most broadly and beautifully build up the Kingdom of 
God within his own soul. This, the ministry, in the new and 
better aspect of it in which it presents itself to young men at 
the present time, certainly offers to do. In this profession as 
no where else, and as never before even here, the personal and 
professional ideals are the same. 

Here then, we leave the subject. We respectfully leave it 
with Christian pastors, who, by their own lives and by the type 
of their ministerial work, must give practical efficacy to any 
theoretic argument in favor of their royal profession. And 
especially do we leave this subject with Christian students in 
the colleges. The sacred ministry calls them, and as support- 
ing its call we urge upon them an argument old indeed and 
always weighty, but now enforced by a multitude of novel and 
fascinating considerations. For the times are changed; and 
the ministry is in many respects changing with the times. 
These changes, in which the profession as such is sinking and 
the man rising, we believe to be on the whole for good. They 
certainly add immense and pointed force to the present argu- 
ment. 

Two kinds of necessity press upon Christian students, to 
both of which they are bound to respond; the necessities of 
personal culture and character, and the necessities of profes- 
sional success. We have aimed to show that in the Christian 
ministry the honorable student may find these two great claims 
most fully and practically harmonized. To this ministry then 
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we invite them. Here is the glory of the sacred calling, 
and here the greatness of its unmatched attraction. For the 
Christian minister’s profession thus becomes his life. His work 
for others and his work for his own soul are one. Alike on be- 
half of his profession and on his own behalf, his eager spirit 
will heed that sublimest appeal, by which the ideal of perfect 
character asks of him supreme and eternal loyalty and love. 
The work of his ministry is the education of his personal 
manhood, The power of his ministry is the power of his man- 
hood, Its worthiness is his worth. 





Liquor and Legislation. 


Articte [IIL—LIQUOR AND LEGISLATION, 


THE control of intemperance: aud its resultant evils as a 
problem in morals has interested thinkers in all times. More- 
over, the vice has been so universal, and its bad effects not 
only in the offender but upon society at large, have been so 
constant and serious that not moralists only but governments 
also have become concerned in the matter, and, very generally, 
more or less legislative action has occurred with reference to it. 
Whenever an evil becomes widespread in society, that involves, 
or is immediately followed by open and violent injury to 
others from the practices of individuals, or which is an outrage 
upon prevailing sentiment, people naturally in alarm or dis- 
gust appeal to government for redress. For they deem this a 
social wrong, and to what end does government exist if not 
to right such wrongs. Civil punishments are accordingly 
visited upon drunkards, and legal restrictions have at different 
times been laid upon the traffic that has encouraged their 
vicious self-indulgence to the offense and hurt of society. Yet 
as the world generally has always regarded the appetite for 
wines and liquors as normal in itself, for notwithstanding the 
vast number of drunkards the number of temperate drinkers 
has always been vastly greater, as, in past history, almost none 
but the ascetics of certain religious orders have practised total 
abstinence, the law has rarely, if ever, until of recent years in 
this country, attempted anything beyond a mere regulation of 
the liquor traffic, not its suppression. 

A few years ago in New England the philanthropy of some 
earnest men, more than their personal and material interest, 
became roused to effect a reform in the drinking habits of the 
country, and to diminish a vice, itself very prevalent in cer- 
tain classes of society, and which statistics as well as common 
observation showed to be the proximate cause of more misery, 
crime, taxation, and offense of every sort than any other single 
vice by which society is afflicted, perhaps than all others to- 
gether. The reform was at first carried on as a moral move- 
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ment only through all the well known temperance agencies of 
tracts, lectures, associations, and the pledge. 

In this way people were brought to an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of the evils of intemperance, such as 
they had never possessed before. Then with the root and 
branch thoroughness for which New England reformers are 
famous, it was proposed to render intemperance, and so its 
consequent evils, thenceforth forever impossible to any great 
number of persons by transferring the guardianship of tem- 
perance from the weak resolutions of individuals to the strong 
executions of law. It was proposed to exterminate the vice 
by measures so radical as even to interfere with the exercise of 
the corresponding virtue, to make drunkenness to cease from 
the earth by legally prohibiting the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

In this way the subject of temperance has gained a promi- 
nence among political questions wholly new; it has risen to 
the first rank among such questions, and as a political prob- 
lem is giving politicians more trouble to-day than it has ever 
given moralists from the days of Confucius down. This sub- 
ject is no longer one of philosophic interest alone. It has 
come to be of intensest popular interest. It appeals to ail 
alike as citizens, and already for twenty years in New England 
it has demanded of every voter a definite opinion of its merits. 
Meanwhile to the student of social science this difficult and 
apparently unique political question may do more than any 
other before the public to illustrate the real nature and fune- 
tions of government, the possibilities and impossibilities of law, 
the relations of morals to politics, the field and limitations of 
that ancient strife between the rights of government and the 
rights of man, between the instincts of freedom in the indi- 
vidual citizen, and of self-preservation in the body politic. 

Mr. Wm. B. Weeden of Providence, Rhode Island, has re- 
cently written a little book* containing a discussion of the 
fundamental relations of the liquor question to legislation. 
The book is especially pertinent and useful in that it deals 
rather with these fundamental relations than with merely 
proximate issues, though these latter are by no means neg: 





* The Moral and Prohibitory Liquor Laws. An Essay, by WILLIAM B. WEEDEN. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1875. 
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lected. He would ask prohibitionists “to consider from their 
own point of view their attitude toward law—not any particu- 
lar statute, but those great principles of government which 
hold society together.” (p. 18.) It is often thought that the 
world would be saved much waste of words were only this 
method adhered to from the outset of every discussion. But 
Mr. Weeder has learned that the world will never attend to 
underlying principles until after these have been brought home 
to the experience of men, in what the world calls facts, which 
are the proximate issues. This is probably in the nature of 
things and so nothing to complain of. Mr. Weeden turns this 
knowledge of human nature to account in his discussion, and 
early presents us with the facts that suggest his theories. His 
temper throughout the book is serious and fair. His style, in 
the main, is clear, without literary pretension. His authorities 
are unimpeachable. His induction of facts is far from being 
so wide as could be wished and contains some important omis- 
sions that leave his incidental argument, as to the actual work- 
ing of prohibition, inconclusive. The statements of fact that 
he makes would hardly be controverted, but they are not mar- 
shalled in such a way as best conduces to the strength of his 
position. His conclusions are often forcibly and suggestively 
put, but unfortunately are scattered through his pages from 
first to last with far too little order and discrimination. His 
main argument is not coherently nor concisely developed, and 
his incidental conclusions would probably to many minds carry 
more weight than his chief ones. There is nothing new in any 
one of the author's positions, though they may not hitherto 
have been all brought together in their present applications. 
Yet notwithstanding all its imperfections this volume is a sig- 
nificant one, and deserves the careful attention of thinking citi- 
zens, especially of all public men. It is significant, not as a 
literary production, nor even greatly as an argument, nor as in 
any way a novelty, but (1) as one of very few honest attempts 
to go to the bottom of the difficult matter of temperance legis- 
lation, (2) as a presentation of many ugly facts in the history 
of this legislation which have received too little attention from 
the country at large, (8) as an account of a better mode of 
legislation in this matter that has already, in another country, 
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been tried with remarkable success, and (4) as an admirable 
representation in miniature of the confusions and contradic- 
tions that very widely prevail as to the office of democratic 
law. 

Mr. Weeden argues chiefly to show that Prohibitionists are 
wholly mistaken in the grounds on which they demand polit- 
ical action, desiring, as they do, to transfer to the sphere of 
civil law what the writer regards as solely a matter of morals. 
“The abstinents, inspired by a noble and passionate emotion, 
capable of enormous moral influence, have prostituted it in 
chasing an ignis fatuus through the mire of politics.” (p. 26.) 
Incidentally Mr. W. endeavors to show that as a matter of fact 
the actual prohibitory laws, first and last, have proved tyran- 
nically unjust, utterly inefficient, and, in their effects, terribly 
and portentiously demoralizing to the private and political 
conscience. The book is one that deserves the most careful 
reviewing, and the subject demands to be brought before every 
reading citizen. 

The statements of fact should be first examined, according 
to the writer’s own order. Before doing this, however, atten- 
tion should again be called to the tone of entire respect and 
even admiration which he exhibits for the moral earnestness 
that originated and has animated the political movement from 
which he so wholly dissents. He thinks, indeed, that the 
extreme position assumed by prohibitionists tends more or 
less to narrow the men both mentally and morally, a tendency 
' incidental to all extreme positions. “Yet the enthusiasm of 
the abstinents in its personal and legitimate expression is not 
to be trifled with nor even argued with. It is a noble passion, 
ever elevating, though sometimes narrowing the man, and is 
entitled to respect and affectionate regard from us all. The 
man or woman who deliberately abandons liquors is generally 
moved from the depths of the soul. Those who have suffered, 
not in themselves, but in the wasted lives of their friends, 
cherish a passion for abstinence which is beyond and above 
criticism. We say again that we honor this emotion as one of 
the grandest forees of humanity.” And then, in acccrdance 
with his argument, “The moral influence of abstinents should 
likewise have the fullest play. The personal power of one 
who refuses an indulgence is the strongest motive to influence 
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the self-indulgent. Society should favor this power of the 
individual by every means possible. It is the civic attitude 

. of the abstinents which the writer would call into the dis- 
cussion. . . . By as much as we exalt and dignify the 
moral power of the abstinents, by so much do we dread its 
waste or misuse in the struggle to maintain laws faulty in con- 
ception, impossible in execution.” (pp. 11, 12.) 

And now for Mr. Weeden’s facts. The moral reform “ was 
too slow a process for the more ardent of the abstinents. They 
determined to turn the force already acquired into a new chan- 
nel, and to bring the whole power of society to bear on the use 
of liquors. This system culminated in the Maine law, so called, 
which in its various forms of prohibition and execution has 
dragged its way through legislatures and courts for more than 
twenty years.” (pp. 14,15.) “ Anything to stop traffic in the 
accursed stuff, the abstinents cried out . . . Possibly 
the legal outlet afforded a relief from the excitement of the 
moral impulse under which the community labored. 
Nevertheless, steady minded people could not vote it (liquor) a 
poison. The statutes were all arranged with contrivances to 
allow the use under one and another sort of fiction. The con- 
trivances and evasions passed into ordinary customs, while the 
statutes were constantly growing more stringent technically.” 
(p. 17.) The inefficiency of all the liquor laws as first consti- 
tuted was acknowledged and complained of by foes and friends 
alike. Mr. Amos C. Barstow, leader of the Prohibitionists in 
Rhode Island, stated with refereuce to them that: “Ist. It 
requires more evidence to convict a man under them than 
would be sufficient to hang him. 

“2d. The penalties are inadequate. So true is this, that, in 
my opinion, the Jaw is hardly worth enforcing. It only serves 
when enforced to fret and goad the rumseller, while it allows 
the traffic to goon. He can pay its penalties and grow rich in 
spite of it. 

“8d. It allows towns to license the traffic. The State thus 
by giving this liberty sanctions the traffic, and becomes a party 
to the crime.” (p. 57.) 

This was the case in Rhode Island before the introduction 
in that State, in 1852, of the Maine law, and these statements 
are given as representing the opinions and arguments of the 
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prohibition party everywhere before Neal Dow’s law came into 
vperation. Then the Maine law was enacted in several States, 
proceeding against property as well as the offender, and giving 
stringent power of seizure. (p. 56.) Everything was done to 
make the law once passed effective. (pp. 59-60.) Prohibi- 
tionists were put into the public offices. Nevertheless, it is 
claimed that the traffic underwent no important change. The 
testimony is given of a gentlemen whom Mr. Weeden regards 
as “thoroughly disinterested,” “used to the observation of 
facts,” and one who “ knows how to reduce them to a scientific 
verity.” He lived in one of the principal cities of Connecticut 
during the years 1854-6, and says he was “favorably situated 
to observe the workings of the Maine law when first passed 
and enforced in that State.” This witness asserts (p. 61) that 
“the evils resulting from it were so serious that those of its 
most ardent supporters who were really in a position to see and 
feel the real state of the case, were quite willing to allow the 
law, in that city at least, to become a dead letter.” 

Mr. Weeden made efforts to get at the actual statistics of 
liquor consumption. (69, 72.) But neither “one of the best sta- 
tisticians in Massachusetts,” nor the Providence, nor the Boston 
and Albany railroad, could furnish any figures not merely 
approximative and open to criticism. Yet judging from exter- 
nal appearances, “‘ wherever we travel, whether in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, or Ohio, we see about the same 
evidences of liquors and their consumption. In large places 
where new streets are opened we see about the same prepara- 
tions for liquor selling, whether the location be in Massachusetts 
or New York. A village may show signs of an especial absti- 
nence from liquors, but the next village will give equal evi- 
dence of a different habit. States having different systems, 
whether of license or prohibition, show no marked difference 
in their drinking habits.” (p. 70.) But although difficult to 
obtain statistics which would show the changes in the amount of 
liquor existing and consumed since the operation of the Maine 
law, statistics of drunkenness are easily available and here 
they serve the same end. The report of the Boston Chief of 
Police for 1872 is quoted (p. 77) as showing that notwithstand- 
ing an act amended eleven times within four years, and mani- 
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fold in its provisions, notwithstanding faithful officers and 
many prosecutions, “ Drunkenness, the evil, has not dimin- 
ished.” The State Board of Health of Massachusetts affirms, 
in 1871, that, “ While throughout the State there is less drunk- 
enness than formerly, it never was more rampant than now in 
Boston and some of the larger cities.” (p. 79.) 

As for the liquor dealers, they are hardly worse off after the 
Maine law than before it, and it is claimed that Mr. Barstow’s 
description of the old law, quoted above, serves for the new, 
“for these men can still pay its penalties and grow rich in spite 
of it.” “The liquor dealers in Providence have acquired large 
fortunes, built solid blocks of stores, and in every way evinced 
a prosperous traffic.” (pp. 68, 91, 93.) A little more than a 
month after General Howard had publicly announced his con- 
viction that the prohibitory laws of Rhode Island, if not a 
complete success, were a success beyond the fondest antici- 
pations of its friends, the organ of the Prohibitory party 
printed the statement, that ‘‘ The dealers in intoxicating liquors 
have made some slight changes in their mode of doing busi- 
ness, and the business goes forward just as defiantly as though 
it were a virtue to trample the statutes of a little State like 
Rhode Island under foot.” (p. 90.) As to the consumers of 
liquor, Mr. Weeden finds no class of people whose old habits in 
this matter have undergone noticeable change. Neither the up- 
per and middle classes (vid. pp. 60-68, 85, 98, 106, 109, 140-1), 
nor the laboring class (pp. 63-4, 98, 95-98), nor the dangerous 
class (pp. 64-68), is exempt from this charge, nor temperance 
men any more than the intemperate. (95, 106-110, 140-1.) 

The two most remarkable modes of evasion the law has 
suffered are those described on pages 61-62, and 86-88. 
The first account, quoted from the words of a prosecuting 
attorney in Connecticut, who had been earnest in working to 
secure the passage of the law, regards the formation of clubs 
among young men. It reads as follows: ‘‘ No sooner were the 
dram shops closed than the regular tipplers, uniting, formed 
various ‘clubs,’ or ‘societies,’ ostensibly for social or literary 
purposes. Rooms were hired, fitted up in good style, and 
stocked with an abundance of the ‘ardent,’ purchased at whole- 
sale prices in New York. The rooms, open at all times to 
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members, became their favorite resort at night, and gambling 
soon became a marked feature of their festive gatherings. Not 
satisfied with fleecing one another, they soon began to draw in 
fresh victims, the more innocent the better. Young men who 
would have turned in disgust from a dram shop were easily 
enticed into a ‘club room,’ and those who would never have 
consented to play at cards in a public resort, were more ready 
to join in a game ‘among friends, you know.’ The infection 
quietly spread, especially among employes of the higher class, 
clerks and others holding positions of trust, who had been con- 
sidered above all suspicion. At length the employers became 
aware that things were going wrong, and soon discovered the 
source of the evil. Urgent appeals were made by the prose- 
cuting attorney and many of the best citizens—most of whom 
had been zealous and influential friends of the Maine law—to 
put an end to the pressure which gave these clubs their being 
and vitality. The law soon ceased to be enforced, but its evil 
effects long survived, as the clubs once organized maintained 
themselves for some time. Many a young man armed at all 
points against open temptations, succumbed to the insidious 
lure of a ‘secret society,’ with its promise of a social circle of 
‘good fellows.’ That these clubs were really the result of 
the law, and that they owed their vitality in great measure to 
its enforcement, is, I think, capable of distinct proof.” 

Mr. Weeden gives this as representative of the facts every 
where. (vid. pp. 64, 69, 93,118.) The second account re- 
ferred to, regards the management of the liquor dealers when 
attacked by the State constabulary. Before quoting this it 
should be said that Mr. W. does not clearly indicate the differ- 
ence in the working of the Maine law before and after the 
organization of this State constabulary. This institution was 
the last important new feature of the prohibitory law. (p. 58.) 
A State constable and his deputies “having no local associa- 
tions” would certainly, it was thought, make the law effective, 
carrying out its seizure acts with little difficulty. The in- 
herent weakness as well as bad tendencies of this institution 
are well shown. (pp. 81-83.) But the author seems rather to 
imply that no change in the traffic has occurred as its conse- 
quence, other than increased maneuvering on the part of the 
liquor dealers and the increased number of litigations. 
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Mr. W. tells us (p. 86), that: “The agitators set their 
machinery in motion during the summer, and in the autumn 
a lot of cases were under way. It is supposed (Dec., 1874), 
there are fully five hundred suits instituted. It is evident that 
if law and litigation would accomplish the suppression of the 
liquor traffic, there is enough in process in Rhode Island. 
They made a loud noise and one might suppose that no man 
would dare to tap a cask. Still the knowing ones said that 
the sale was going in different form but in as large quantity as 
ever. ‘I'he State constables bustled about and worked faith- 
fully as they could; there is no question of their integrity. 
They could not be entirely fair as politics are constituted. 
When a dealer had a strong political influence, and the shrewd 
ones among them have this, owing to the inverse working of 
these very laws, the constables found it convenient to pass him 
by. But they seized many stocks of liquors and large ones to 
await trial under the new statute. There is so much good 
done, you say; to get any substantial quantity of liquors out 
of the shops is a blessing. Innocent! you do not understand 
the plain ways of liquor laws. As soon as the State constable 
attaches, the dealer puts his legal machinery at work. The 
ownership of these large stocks of liquors is in men who live 
in New York. They at once sue and the U. S. marshal, one 
greater than the State constable, takes possession. Well, the 
liquors are safe, good women will say; some good is done. 
Not at all. The U.S. assumes no further responsibility than 
it is obliged to in any civil suit for any property interest. In 
this suit it only cares for the plaintiff who wants his liquor, 
Therefore the marshal appoints a keeper who is satisfactory to 
the plaintiff, and if he chooses he appoints a clerk of the Rhode 
Island dealer. The marshal has no other course open to him. 
He discharges his duty morally and legally when he satisfies 
the plaintiff. So the liquors have rounded the circumlocution 
office and passed back into the virtual control of the liquor 
dealer from whom they started. The dealer then goes on retail- 
ing with a small stock at the risk of seizure, but the bulk of his 
property is under the virtual protection of the U. S. Govern- 
ment.” “Statute after statute was invented or evolved, broken, 
tinkered and refitted, damaged, whetted and repaired through a 
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sickening cycle of political history. No one changed his habits 
by reason of his vote for a liquor law.” (p. 24.) 

Such are the facts that Mr. Weeden presents as to the 
actual working of the prohibitory laws. It has not been the 
purpose here to call his statements of fact into question, but to 
furnish a resumé of them as they stand, leaving their minute 
criticism to other hands. How exactly given they may be, or 
how much overdrawn, cannot be here determined. Much has 
been quoted but more remains in the volume claiming a wide 
consideration. 

It may be noticed, however, that the particulars are mostly 
drawn from an experience of prohibition in Rbode Island, or, 
rather, in the two cities of Providence and Boston. Very little 
is specified regarding the working of the law in the country as 
distinct from cities. What is told of Connecticut is only the 
report of two or three individuals, while from Maine, the repre- 
sentative State in this question, no details whatever are given. 
One or two general and sweeping statements only are made re- 
garding the facts there. As for authorities, Mr. Weeden is 
said to be a manufacturer employing many workmen, whose 
personal habits he has had the best opportunities for studying. 
(vid. Ed. Ev. Hale, in Christian Union, 17 March, ult.), and 
for some of his more significant facts he vouches from personal 
observation. He relies, besides, upon the words of competent 
eye-witnesses of his own acquaintance, (pp. 61, 69), the friends 
of the law (pp. 57, 65, 69, 85, 89, 90, 113, 114), politicians and 
public officers of many departments (pp. 22, 91, 92), the Hhode 
Island Acts and Resolves (pp. 65, 68), the Report of the Chief of 
the Boston Police (p. 77), and the Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Health (p. 79.) 

Probably most readers would allow that his statements ap- 
pear sound so far as they go, but they do not go far enough to 
demonstrate the entire failure of the law even in the State 
Rhode Island, at large, itself. Nevertheless, the least weight 
tht can be conceded to them is enough to oppress one with 
the sense of a terrible weakness in American legislation. The 
story is black enough as it stands to demand that there be no 
further delay in its explanation. 
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Mr. Weeden explains by saying that the law is inefficient 
because unjust and tyrannical. It is unjust, First, because it is 
not a genuine expression and embodiment of public sentiment 
(pp. 80, 81, 88, 98, 100, 105, 106, 114, 124, 128, 180, 182, 189- 
140, 151, 176), and, Secondly, above all, because it is opposed to 
the nature of things in setting itself against inherent rights of 
individuals’ attempting an ab extra creation of virtue, exercising 
authority in a domain where conscience only holds the jurisdic- 
tion. (pp. 17, 18, 19, 54-5, 64, 116-17, 181, 183, 186-7, 
160-62, 201.) 

I. His first ground for the injustice of the law the author sup- 
ports by describing how the law came to be made. (pp. 16-26, 
84-85.) Unfortunately he contents himself at this point with 
mere assertions, proving nothing. These assertions carry all 
the plausibility belonging to the @ priori probabilities of the 
case. But it is a pity that the author takes no space to sub- 
stantiate them. 

He finds the law, in short, notwithstanding the sincere and 
lofty motives that suggested it, and that have all along furnished 
the impulse to its principal advocates, to be nothing better 
than a product of political chicanery and compromises. Had 
it been otherwise it would have been maintained. “If a very 
large majority had sincerely held the abstinent view and had 
effectively abstained from any use of liquors the law could 
have been administered as well as other laws on which the 
whole community agree.” (p. 19.) This statement, at least, is 
almost self-evident. The efficiency of any law in a democratic 
country depends primarily upon its representing the real senti- 
ment and according with the real life of the great majority 
of the people. And this is even true independently of either 
the morality or the expediency of a law. The history of 
democracies proves nothing more plainly than that a widely 
dominating public sentiment will support any law, however 
’ immoral it may be regarded by outsiders, or however destruc- 
tive even of the material interests of the land where it exists. 
And wherever a democratic government fails to enforce its 
own law among its own constituents, the first presumption is 
and always must be that such a law has been artificially 
created, does not meet the requirements of the people nor 
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formulate its will. It may be worse than the public sentiment 
or it may be better, but in either case it is worse than no law 
if in the majority of instances it fails to fulfill its end. Of 
course no laws exist wholly exempt from violation. But very 
gross violations may occur while yet a law accomplishes its 
chief end. No law may be deemed a failure because it is not 
perfectly obeyed. That such an honor should be done to gov- 
ernment has never been expected. But when the hostility 
issuing in violation is the only attitude of the whole class that 
the law directly affects, when in the places where the law was 
intended to do most good, the practice has even increased that 
the law condems as a crime, when the important change looked 
for in the habits of the people as a consequence of the law 
cannot be seen at all, then it may well be suspected whether 
such a law be indeed demanded by the people and a natural 
outgrowth of the people's life, or the product of a mere 
majority vote secured by all the means well known to expert 
politicians. 

Whenever it shall be demonstrated by a sufficient induction 
of the facts involved, that this position of Mr. Weeden is cor- 
rect, then the first measures necessary to be taken in this mat- 
ter of liquor law will be clearly indicated. For it cannot be 
ignored that although public sentiment may be educated to 
any point and then formulated into law, the law may not pre- 
cede the sentiment. Beneath the form must lie the substance, 
or form is nothing save ideal. In an empire the peopie may 
be forced to suit themselves as best they can to the laws, but 
in a democracy the laws must suit the people. In America 
public sentiment is the great procrustean bed on which the 
laws are stretched, to be brought up to its requirements and 
cut down to its demand. Mr. Weeden sums up this position 
in these words: “ Any lew which does not work out public 
sentiment will be evaded, if not by the above process, by some 
other equally ingenious. But ingenuity never saved a public 
offender where the public were in earnest. The public mind 
assents to the theory of regulation; enthusiasts attempt to 
turn that sentiment into prohibition; the result in practice is a 
mush which is neither prohibitory nor regulative.” (p. 88.) 
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IL. But the first and last and chiefest aim of Mr. Weeden's 
book is to show, not, properly speaking, the immorality of the 
prohibitory laws, yet their injustice and mistake, upon what 
he regards as moral grounds. “The Morality of Prohibitory 
Liquor Laws” is the title of his discussion, and to this point 
he recurs with emphasis at every few pages of his volume. 

It is allowed that government has the right to take regula- 
tive measures concerning the sale of liquor (105), and a very 
interesting chapter is devoted to showing how this may be 
done with the best results. But government may not suppress 
this sale, because man has a natural and moral right to drink. 
In the present case government has interfered with this inher- 
ent, personal right, (1) by attempting politically to enforce a 
moral reform upon individuals, (2) by putting into the cate- 
gory of crimes an act in itself not wrong, (8) by interdicting a 
practice which in every particular instance is only a possible 
and not a certain occasion of general harm; and (4) by pro- 
hibiting what at worst is never more than a very indirect, even 
when an actual cause of social injury or offense. 

Mr. Weeden does not arrange his propositions in this order, 
but then he gives them no order, scattering them about in in- 
discriminate succession and reiteration. In order to get at the 
force of his own positions, it is necessary throughout his book 
to first discover where and what they are, and then to give 
them such classification as their relations seem to require. 
The only noticeable order in the author’s argument is that 
already alluded to. The bulk of his statements of fact are 
offered to his readers first and the bulk of his explanations 
afterward. This very feature of the book is interesting as 
illustrative of the way in which, for the most part, the whole 
discussion of this subject has been hitherto conducted, 

“The right to drink, or not drink liquors, is an individual 
right just as much as eating is individual, though the whole 
population should hover between dyspepsia and apoplexy.” (19.) 
“Temperance or abstinence in respect to liquors are princi- 
ples strictly within the domain of each individual. Each man 
has a right, morally, so long as no law of God is broken . 
(and) socially to choose for himself whether be will use or 
refuse liquors. The abuse of liquors at once carries the indi- 
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vidual beyond himself and creates the right of social interfer- 
ence. Consequently the use or non-use of liquors should be 
equal before the law; and there is no just reason for interfer- 
ing by legislation or legal process with either practice.” (54.) 
“ As men are constituted to-day, as the principles of civilized 
law are to-day, the point at issue is, has a person a right, under 
the law, to drink a glass or a teaspoonful of alcoholic liquor? 
If he has that right he has a right to buy it, and if the State 
interferes to regulate the natural traffic it is bound to furnish 
reasonable means for the gratification of the buyer's desire.” 
(188.) Edmund Burke is quoted: “They ought to know the 
different departments of things—what belongs to laws and 
what manners alone can regulate. To these, great politicians 
may give a leaning, but they cannot give a law.” (64.) 

“ This principle of individual liberty goes to the foundations 
of every law, social custom, or personal opinion. It is too 
large and too important to be much affected by the evils of 
intemperance, great as these evils are, individually and_ so- 
cially.” (160.) 

In short, to drink alcoholic liquors if one wishes, is one of 
the natural rights of man, and therefore inalienable by legis- 
lation, directly or indirectly. 

When any subject is treated of in its relations to the rights 
of man the very foundations of political science are touched. 
There is perhaps no other point of discussion in which it is 
more difficult to refrain from mere asseveration, and there are 
few persons indeed who are consistent in their own doctrines of 
this matter. At the same time nothing more imperatively de- 
mands quick and definite settlement, in the interests of demo- 
cratic legislation than the very questions here involved. 

It seems plain that Mr. Weeden, unfortunately, has not 
wholly escaped mental confusion in his presentation of the doc- 
trine of Rights. For the most part this book is a defence 
against the usurpation of government of one of the natural 
rights, which the author regards as inherent in the individual. 
Yet in one place (149) in attempting to show how men may 
not confound social rights with personal wishes he quotes an 
apparently irrelevant passage from Cornwal] Lewis to the effect 
that what men call their “original rights,’ “natural rights,” 
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&c., never inhere in individuals at all, but only in “sovereign 
legislatures . . . the sources from which all rights flow.” 

Passages quoted from John Stuart Mill and Mr. Mulford’s 
“ Nation” (160-1) showing how no legislatures nor majority 
decisions may transgress the rights of persons, set over against 
this from Sir Cornwall Lewis, can hardly fail of leaving the 
impression that the author has contradicted himself. The no- 
tion that natural rights can ever be rightly forfeited the author 
entirely ignores. He thinks they may be more or less re- 
strained ; but that circumstances ever arise in which they can 
be wholly forfeited has not distinctly occurred to him. He 
thinks there are extraordinary occasions where extraordinary 
legislative measures are justifiable, but that in the ordinary 
course of legislation the natural rights of man ever are or may 
be rightfully infringed upon he does not recognize. He likens 
the “civic attitude of the abstinents” to that of the old perse- 
eutors for heresy (pp. 17, 18) ignoring an important distinction 
between opinions and practices. Modern legislation in free 
countries has indeed done with attempting to control the opin- 
ions of men, and to a great extent their speeches, but to 
control their practices is the business of legislation; not all 
practices it is true, yet any and all of certain social bearings. 
It is but needed to find the rule as to what sort of practices 
legislation may control and what not, and this whole question 
of the relations of liquor to law, and many another, is imme- 
diately solved. 

Every question of practice of course belongs primarily to the 
jurisdiction of conscience and sois a matter of morals. But ob- 
viously there are many questions of practice which society has 
determined to submit also to governmental arbitration, and so 
make them a matter of politics as well. Now what is it that 
extends a question from the sphere of ethics to that of politics? 

(1.) Certainly, Mr. Weeden thinks, this may not be effected 
by any mere desire for moral reform. No mere moral senti- 
ment may find legislative expression. 

“To put one moral reform under control of government and 
get it out of the daily duty of the individual, seemed a gain 
to some short-sighted persons.” (17.) “Those who think un- 
wise laws can be sustained by the moral sense alone should 
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consider the old revenue laws of England,” &c. (110.) “ Fail- 
ing in this moral sanction the prohibitionists substitute the 
pressure of a majority vote and the feeling which the evils of 
intemperance always excite in any humane person. Now both 
these principles are powerful in their legitimate sphere, but 
neither one can enforce a statute law unless it be sustained by 
other more powerful influences, which combined, make up 
even justice. Here is an appetite common, nay, well nigh 
universal. Stimulants are used from the poles to the equator. 

Neither a majority vote nor a moral sentiment will 
change this essential principle, and make the gratification of a 
natural appetite into a crime against the State.” (131.) “The 
waves of moral sentiment have driven the statute forward from 
point to point in the manner De Tocqueville shows the major- 
ity have power to do.” (136.) ‘The temperate see a drunkard 
in the gutter, an orphan in the asylum, a whisky dealer wal- 
lowing in his gains; they transmute this moral sensibility into 
a legal right of prohibition. This legal right thus becomes a 
tyranny, for there is no corresponding change in the habits of 
the majority or of the whole public.” (144.) 

Here again Mr. Weeden lacks distinctness in his own ideas. 
He frequently asserts or implies that a law may not be made 
having no other basis than moral sentiment. He admits (128) 
that such a law is not necessarily a bad one. He states that, 
“Tf the great majority of society were totally abstinent a stat- 
ute against the sale of liquors as a beverage might be main- 
tained as an administrative expedient. There would then be 
“an efficient ‘sanction’ of the law, as the jurist’s term runs.” 
(128.) His confusion lies in implicitly contrasting the moral 
sentiment that prompts such laws as those under discussion 
with the “ moral] sanction” (180) which makes other laws effec- 
tive as different in kind instead of degree. Mr. Weeden does 
not see that this very “feeling which the evils of intemperance 
excite,” &c., instead of being quite another thing than the sanc- 
tion is what constitutes the sanction provided only there be 
enough of it. He asserts that these statutes have been driven 
forward from point to point by waves of moral sentiment, which 
he thinks never succeed in giving moral sanction to a law and 

hence in good measure the practical failure observed in the 
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present case. But according to his own showing, and the facts 
which he first brings forward, there has been altogether too lit- 
tle moral sentiment and far too much political maneuvering, 
wherefore the failure. 

This is a thing very easy to illustrate. Mr. Weeden himself 
furnishes illustrations which he by no means suspects of con- 
tradicting his own argument. ‘“‘T'o put one moral reform 
under the control of government and get it out of the daily 
duty of individuals” Mr. Weeden thinks unjust and absurd. 
But there are many such reforms already there. On what 
ground are duelling, pugilist rings, wanton cruelty to animals, 
gambling establishments, brothels, bad books and bigamy ever 
illegal? Because they are a fiagrant offense to the moral senti- 
ment of a people. In times, communities, or countries where 
they are not such an offense they are not illegal. Bigamy is 
not such an offense to the Mormons, whose moral sentiment on 
the contrary even justifies it, and so they wish it also justified 
in law. Brothels are not a serious offense to the people of 
Paris and many other cities, and so the only obstacle to their 
legalization is removed and they are legal It is not long since 
the moral sentiment of Baden was sufficiently roused to require 
a governmental suppression of the greatest gambling hell in the 
world. The moral sentiment of Spain finds no fault with bull 
fights and they legally exist. They could not exist under law 
in New England because the moral sentiment of the country 
would alone be strong enough to prevent it. Mr. Weeden 
tells of a time in New England when it would have been very 
easy to legally taboo the use of playing cards, and simply be- 
cause the moral sense of past generations then looked with 
horror on all games of chance. This could not occur now be- 
cause the moral sentiment has changed. The Mormonism of 
Utah has possessed its great immunities hitherto only because 
it has been impossible to organize on the spot juries sufficiently 
representing the moral sentiment of the American people at 
large. As a system of religious belief Mormonism is beyond 
the surveillance of law, but as a practice of polygamy it may 
fall under the law’s condemnation, and yet not necessarily be- 
cause it is an evil to society any other way than morally. As 
a matter of fact the experience of history may teach that 
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polygamy is less conducive than monogamy to the interests of 
society. But it is not on this ground that laws exist in Amer- 
ica against it. As a people we are not at all given to relying 
on the lessons of any history but our own. We are not satis- 
fied till we test things for ourselves, and in this case the best 
experience of polygamy this country has gained seems thus 
far to exhibit rather the material advantages than evils of the 
system. It is not on this ground at all, but simply because 
this thing is an offense to the moral sentiment of Americans 
that we ever legislate against it. 

Is the self-vaunted, “stirpicultural” communism of Oneida 
county a thing right before the law of this land, or wrong? 
Thanks to the ethical element of that law such a community 
can only exist in defianceof law. It owes its continued existence 
to that principle of non-interference in the affairs of others so 
long as these do not materially interfere with our own interests, 
which is incidental to our democratic education ; a meritorious 
principle which may be pushed to an extreme that becomes a 
fault. But Oneida communism, however tolerated by the State 
of New York, is an illegality, and is such for simply moral and 
not material reasons. The members of thiscommunity are said 
to form a peaceful and industrious society. They have well- 
tilled fields and well-kept town. The practices that form their 
bond of union as a society are of course a matter of common con- 
sent among themselves, and they do no violence to outsiders in 
any way save morally. The material damage which they inflict 
upon society at large is certainly indirect and apparantly remote 
and intangible. But just because they are morally an eyesore to 
the rest of the world, and an open pestilence to society, are 
their practices condemned by law if not by force or juries. In- 
deed if Mr. Weeden means to imply by his position regarding 
the prohibitory law as failing to embody general sentiment 
that if the law did so embody general sentiment, it would have 
good and sufficient reason for existence, then this present posi- 
tion he has himself precluded. For the general sentiment may 
be moral as well as esthetic, or a sense of danger or any other 
sort, and the mere fact of a sentiment that prompts legislation 
being moral does not make it an insufficient ground of legisla- 
tion, and it is inevitable that moral sentiment should ever be a 
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ground of legislation, provided only in any particular instance 
that it be sufficiently deep-seated and wide spread. 

(2.) But the author reminds us of a difference between prac- 
tices which are wrong in themselves, and drinking which is the 
exercise of a normal appetite, and he thinks prohibitory legis- 
lation unjust in treating as a crime what no one but ascetics, 
since the world began has regarded as other than a morally 
lawful act. Unfortunately for his argument, although this 
difference is a fundamental one in morals, iv politics it neither 
has nor ean find recognition. The illustrations already named 
serve to show that communities formulate their dominant sen- 
timents into laws without any direct reference to the essential 
evil of the practices involved. If this sentiment coincide with 
the real ethical conditions of the case, well and good, but if 
not it makes no difference with the legislation. Morally wrong 
practices are legally permitted and morally right practices are 
interdicted according as communities or peoples see fit. More- 
over this cannot be otherwise, so long as, in the first place, the 
practical convictions of a people make no demand for stricter 
laws, and so long, in the second place, as practices exist, which, 
whether wrong or right in themselves, a people decides to be 
in any way sufficiently offensive or injurious to society to 
demand legislative restrictions. If legislative action had to 
depend on the essential evil of a practice it would sometimes 
trespass on very debatable ground. 

Mr. Weeden is aware “ That a few abstinents take ground 
that drinking is an absolute infraction of God’s laws,” and 
says: “let them prove it and the liquor statutes will mend them- 
selves very quickly.” Alas! for men, there is no certainty of 
this, nor even likelihood. Human civil law does not conform 
itself so quickly to the mandates of the government of God, 
nor when so conformed is it therefore much more effective. 
There are many vices per se that get no legislation, as well 
as many morally innocent practices which yet government must 
control. 

(8.) A third cause of injustice in the law is that it is intended 
to suppress a practice not necessarily hurtful at all even in 
remote effects. Of course neither selling Jiquor nor drinking 
it ure necessarily wrong in themselves, but neither are they 
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necessarily hurtful in their effects, immediate or remote. ‘The 
evidence is no more certain that a pauper or criminal will be 
made when a man buysa glass of beer or whisky than it is 
when a person buys a rope that he will hang himself” (181). 
“ A man desiring a gill of whisky or of beer has a right to it. 
The contingent fact that he may add other gills to his wants 
and thus make himself a drunkard or a pauper is in prac- 
tical life too remote for the law to control by forbidding the 
first want. No legislation looking so far into future risks ever 
did succeed ” (159). “The individual cannot be cut off from 
his normal activity because social good may in an uncertain 
contingeney be harmed ” (201). 

Mr. Weeden has all along been unfortunate in the selection of 
his illustrations, for he could hardly have found any to tell 
more mercilessly against his own argument than those which he 
presents in its support. It is very true that the evidence is no 
more certain in the sense of demonstrative that a drinker will 
become a criminal than that a man with a rope will hang him- 
self. But the probabilities that a man who drinks spirits under 
the ordinary bar room surroundings will come to this end are 
immensely greater than that a man with a rope, under ordinary 
circumstances, will hang himself. The evidence is not demon- 
strative that a powder mill or nitro-glycerine manufactory in 
the middle of a city will explode to general harm. But govern- 
ment does not wait for demonstration in such matters before 
taking stringent action. The law prohibits the dispensation of 
certain poisons at a druggist’s without a regular prescziption, and 
not because of any certainty, but because of probabilities as to 
their misuse. Yet the probabilities that arsenic or many other 
poisons bought without legal restrictions would in average 
cases come to misuse, are not so strong as that liquor will be 
misused by the bar-room drinker. Moreover, liquor misused 
may lead to as fatal results as any deadly poison. Manufactur- 
ing powder and selling arsenic are “ normal activities” which yet 
government is everywhere permitted and obliged to control, 
and in all such matters the amount of control exercised is 
intended to be proportioned to the strength of probability as 
to the contingent harm and the amount of harm contingent. 
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The fact is, government must be constantly forecasting proba- 
bilities and acting with direct reference thereto. In the practi- 
cal arrangements of life, private, social, and political, demon- 
strative evidence is very rare and many things must turn on 
probabilities. Government has ever to be watchful of “con- 
tingent facts,’ and must take measures with regard to “ future 
risks.” It is legislation not looking into future risks that never 
did succeed. 

(4.) But admitting, as Mr. Weeden does, that the liquor 
traffic, although not necessarily a cause of public wrong, is 
nevertheless actually very often such a cause, he still thinks 
prohibitory legislation unjust for the cause is so remote and in- 
direct. ‘Theaction of prohibition is indirect. It lays a penalty 
on a deed which is not a crime; which, in fact never becomes a 
crime, but, in certain contingencies leads a man into drunken- 
ness, and thence he falls into crime. A process so winding and 
circuitous necessarily carries crooked ways and shaky proceed- 
ings into the administration of the law itself. Prosecutors, ad- 
vocates, and witnesses are all moving in a false light which 
deranges the perspective of common justice and common 
judicial proceedings. The statute which forbids the sale has 
been broken. The person who participated in the act, the 
drinker, feels no sense of crime, indeed the law nowhere makes 
him criminal. The community in which the drinker moves— 
and a man rarely rises above the moral sense of those around 
him—does not regard the act of drinking as a crime 
The state is placed in a position where it creates crime out of a 
simple act, not in itself evil, pursues by testimony not fair in 
the ordinary sense, and convicts under an unwilling as well as 
blind justice. The whole process from the inception of the law 
to the conviction of the criminal is artificial and not vital.” (pp. 
146-7). 

“The use of liquors as a beverage, whether they be food or 
not, is something which the majority of the community have 
adopted into their every day life. With that common use there 
goes an abuse which engenders among us a vast amount of 
vice and crime. ‘'T'o attempt to stop the abuse and evil conse- 
quences by forbidding the use is no more practicable than it 
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would have been to cut off the use of pork by statute because 
much pork held “trichinz and so injured the people.” (156). 

“To aggravate the results of contingent crimes does not raise 
the tone of the community....... To maintain the moral 
tone of society in England, only a short time since, they thought 
it necessary to transport a petty thief or even to put him to 
death. The practical result was that there were more and worse 
hardened criminals, Soviety was not bettered thereby... .. 
By constructively making an artificial criminal out of the 
liquor dealer, we have made these sellers into a hard set 
morally.” (188). 

“The individual must have his freedom even to injure him- 
self, and must not be restrained until his acts directly injure 
other persons.” (201). 

It is rhetorically unfortunate to be reduced to frequent re- 
petions of well worn illustrations. But logically an argument 
may sometimes gain in force by what detracts from its rhetori- 
cal beauty. Many of the illustrations already used may be 
found to tell as forcibly against this last position as against any 
that have preceded. But first it should be remarked that Mr. 
Weeden exaggerates the indirection of the legal action that he 
describes. He represents it as touching a man because he in- 
nocently sells what another may innocently buy, and having 
bought abuse to his personal injury, when in a condition of 
personal excitement or irresponsibility he possibly disturbs the 
public peace or safety and so perpetrates acrime. This process, 
however, is shorter by one stage, for the law may collar a man 
so soon as he is drunk, without waiting for further develop- 
ments. 

Neither duelling, nor pugilistics, nor gambling, nor prostitu- 
tion, nor infamous books, nor vagrancy, nor the sale of gun- 
powder or of any poison, or of lottery tickets, nor the carrying 
of concealed arms, none of these things nor many more come 
under legislative regulation because they “directly injure other 
persons.” The injury involved either is confined to the perpe- 
trators, or is an “ uncertain contingency,” or at worst only in- 
directly if at all touches a second party, affects society. 

It appears from Mr. Weeden that sometimes the sale o* lot- 
tery tickets is forbidden, and the reason for this prohibition 
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which he gives is: “ Because they are used in gambling, and 
gambling is against the law.’ The sale and use of these 
tickets is neither wrong per se nor necessarily productive of 
gambling. In most countries of Europe lotteries in themselves 
are regarded as proper enough institutions so long as honestly 
managed. The New England moral sentiment does not pre- 
vail against them there. They are not only legalized but 
sometimes under immediate government control, and in so 
Christian and civilized a country as Saxony, where the proporr 
tion of adults unable to read and write is far less than in the 
United States, the lottery proceeds go to the national treasury. 
Yet because the sale of lottery tickets may, indirectly, lead to 
gambling, it is sometimes forbidden. But this ground of pro- 
hibition if good at all will hold with regard to the sale of 
liquors—for liquors are used in drunkenness and drunkenness 
is against the law. Gambling has never done the harm in the 
world that drunkenness has done, and if government ever has 
reason to fear the former, how much more at every time the 
latter ! 

The fact is, there have always been practices only indirectly 
harmful to the material interests of society, which yet society 
has been constrained to put into the category of crimes, or 
treat with stringent rules and penalties, because they have 
proved too dangerous, even though indirectly, to its welfare, or 
too offensive to its sentiment. T'o prevent abuses by control- 
ling uses has been the habit of every kind of government in 
all history, and it has been an action not only acquiesced in, 
but demanded by every people whenever a given abuse has 
been considered sufficiently flagrant. 

If by “aggravating the results of contingent crimes,” Mr. 
Weeden means exaggerating them, his passage is plainer. 
Laws founded upon such an exaggeration must do the harm 
and suffer the fate of the old English law to which the author 
refers. But his illustration is wholly inapplicable to his argu- 
ment, for the crimes contingent on the liquor traffic in this 
country so far from having ever been exaggerated have never 
been sufficiently known. The author could hardly have found 
an illustration to better contrast the difference of the very 
cases that he wishes to show as similar. 

VOL. XXXIV. 45 
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So then in these four ways Mr. Weeden thinks that politics, 
by prohibitory legislation, has usurped the rule of morals. In 
these four ways it has forestalled the natural rights of individ- 
uals, and thus the law has been a tyranny. If on the contrary, 
however, it have been shown that governments have always been 
not only permitted but obliged to assume this very office and 
authority, then plainly the injustice of the law considered must 
be explained another way. If these things be so the true ex- 
planation has already, most likely, been presented in the posi- 
tion of the author first described. The entire failure of any 
law in a democratic community to express the real sentiment 
of the people is alone sufficient evidence of mistake if not 
injustice, as well as adequate explanation in the majority of 
cases of the inefficiency of such a law. 

But after all Mr. Weeden may be disposed to charge this 
criticism with the material fallacy of irrelevant conclusion. He 
has expressly and frequently stated that prohibitive legislation 
only is what he condemns, while regulative laws in this matter he 
strongly advocates. Surely, it would seem, there is an tgnoratio 
elenchi somewhere in this discussion, but to which side, if either, 
does it belong? Certainly it is no Jess an unpleasant than an 
ungracious thing to be finding so much fault with so meritori- 
ous an undertaking. Mr. Weeden’s book is no less admirable 
in temper than in purpose, is valuable for the facts it brings to 
bear upon its subject, presents an interesting summary, so far 
as it goes, of various hypotheses that have been urged on dif- 
ferent sides of this discussion, and does what destructive criti- 
cisms rarely do, in offering a remedy worth the widest consid- 
eration, for the evils that it exposes. Mr. Weeden is a close 
observer of facts, and he knows, what not all have known, 
what must be done before any further practical measures in 
this important matter can possess a proper basis. Moreover 
Mr. Weeden is a critic and a gentleman at once, which few 
men ever are in their discussion of extreme positions. His 
main argument, however, is so fundamental in direction 
and involves such vital issues, that to pass over any fortuitous 
errors it would seem to exhibit would wrong no less the author 
than his public. 

Can the difference in kind be observed between prohibitive 
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and regulative legislation, which the author assumes to exist? 
Or. is the difference in the present case other than an arbitrary 
one adopted as a nomenclatural expedient in the language of 
conversation and law? “The notion that there is no practical 
difference between a certain amount of prohibition and a certain 
amount of license is absurd logically and in fact. Certain prin- 
ciples of government are radically different. The mildest form 
of confiscation differs absolutely from the worst kind of taxation 
ever invented. So prohibition cuts off, while license permits” 
(155). “However we may hedge (the drinker) about and 
restrain him, and prescribe the manner of his drinking and 
purchasing, for the social good, yet the original right cannot 
be extinguished, but remains unaffected,” &. (162). 

Certain principles of government are indeed radically dif- 
ferent, but whether such a radical difference obtain between 
prohibition and license in liquor law is now the question. 
Prohibition is a more radical measure, in one sense, than 
license, much more radical, but is the legislative principle 
involved different in the two cases? The one chief ground of 
injustice that Mr. Weeden finds in prohibition is its interference 
with one of the natural rights of man, an interference that goes 
so far, the author thinks, as to entirely prevent the exercise of 
this right. The right is ignored, contemned, usurped. But is 
regulative legislation not amenable to this same charge? All 
regulative measures are prohibitive of certain things, and cer- 
tainly prevent as completely the exercise of natural rights as 
do the measures called prohibitive. In prohibition there is 
forfeited the natural right to sell certain liquors as beverages. 
That is all. The right to sell liquors is not lost, only the right 
to sell certain particular liquors for a particular purpose, 
because such a sale has been regarded as productive of more 
social harm than good. Mr. Weeden speaks as if the very 
appetite of thirst were legislated away, but all that the law 
would control and prevent is the exercise of this appetite in 
certain confined and dangerous directions. This is the utmost 
interference with natural right that the law attempts, and if 
every one saw as clearly as do the prohibitionists, and appreci- 
ated how dangerous this particular exercise of personal right 
is, there would be decidedly less complaint about this inter- 
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ference. Now the natural right to sell particular liquors for a 
particular purpose is no more absolute, nor, abstractly con- 
sidered, any more important, than the right to sell liquors in 
such quantities, at such times and places, and to such persons, 
as the seller may desire. But any or all of these rights may 
be forfeited to a license law as well as the first of them to pro- 
hibition. If the principle be once admitted that individual 
rights may ever be forfeited at all in the interests of society, 
then the argument that any law is unjust in that it conflicts 
with the exercise of an inherent personal right, cannot but fall 
to the ground. If in any thing there may be no political pro- 
hibition that shuts off a natural right of individuals, then there 
may be no regulation either. The arguments that Mr. Weeden 
presents against the prohibition which he condemns, apply 
equally to the regulations that he would favor, and the argu- 
ments that prove the right of regulation prove the right of 
prohibition too. “ Prohibition” in liquor law but controls one 
other right beside the many already controlled by “ Regulation.” 
Both of these things are implied in the one word, “ Govern- 
ment.” What primarily is government bat that which governs, 
regulates, and prohibits. Politica] restraint in itself is proper 
and necessary to human society, and what other rule as to its 
extent exists than that it should be greater or less according to 
the demand. How radical any measures ought to be depends 
upon how radical they need to be in order to accomplish the 
end in view. The demand for restraint is proportioned to the 
wrongs and evils that have to be restrained. 

And now, finally, with regard to Mr. Weeden’s principal 
argument, it may be said, that if the four modes of interference 
with natural rights attributed to the prohibitory law consti- 
tuted severally in any degree grounds of injustice in the law, 
then taken together they might condemn the law, but since no 
one of them in any degree is a valid ground of such injustice, 
so before all four together the law stands justified. It is not 
justified, however, according to the first position that Mr. 
Weeden takes. 

What then may be concluded as to the real status and con- 
ditions of liquor-legislation ? 
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(1.) If Mr. Weeden’s facts are correct, the prohibitory law 
in a number of representative situations has proved an utter 
failure. 

(2.) It has failed because it has not formulated the real will 
of the people. 

(3.) It has worse than failed, in having required political 
corruption for its production, and in leaving a worse demorali- 
zation for its effects. 

(4.) As an extreme measure applied to every-day life it was 
to be expected that it would fail so long as any moderate 
measures remained untried. 

(5.) Moderate measures remain to be tried in America that 
have met with great success elsewhere. 

(6.) In a democratic community no law, much less one whose 
action is virtually that of a sumptuary law, can be made efficient 
without the great accord of the people who are affected. 

(7.) In order to such accord it is not requisite that a law 
should in no wise interfere with the exercise of the natural] 
rights of individuals. 


The foregoing discussion has suggeste | certain reflections 
which may not be impertinent in this connection, regarding the 
actual claims of the liquor question in this country to political 
attention. Prohibitionists commonly speak as if they regarded 
all temperance reform impossible except as their own plan for 
it succeed. This opinion is very true to human nature but is 
not true to the facts of the case. 

A reform in the drinking habits of different civilized countries 
and a diminution of the evils of intemperance has been going 
steadily forward even for centuries. There is probably no coun- 
try in Europe where drinking is now nearly so excessive as it was 
two hundred years ago. The common sentiment of the last 
century on the subject of drinking is admirably symbolized 
and brought down to modern astonishment in the famous 
Heidelberg tun, holding 283,200 bottles of wine and so large 
that a pair of stairs ascends to a platform on its upper side that 
will accommodate from sixteen to twenty dancers. 

Not only have drinking habits changed but changed im- 
mensely. However much drinking may prevail among the 
higher classes of modern society, whether in Europe or America, 
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the vice of intemperance among these classes does not prevail 
in anything like the degree it obtains among the lower. It is 
no longer respectable in good society even for young men to 
be intemperate. But in “good old times” the upper classes 
were not outdone by any in free drinking. It was not very 
disreputable for any one to be occasionally drunken ; and for 
young men, particularly the sons of titled or wealthy families, 
and university students, frequent intemperance was looked 
upon as a matter of course. 

Figures that Mr. Weeden quotes from Mr. Arthur Arnold 
show that in England the amount of beer consumption, great 
as it now is, has fallen off much more than a half within a 
hundred years. These great changes are due, not by any 
means to prohibitory laws, but to many different influences 
proceeding from the gradual improvements of general civiliza- 
tion and the growing refinements of general moral sentiment. 
W ithin the last few years in England and America the special 
moral influences that have been brought to bear directly on 
the subject of intemperance added to these general influences 
have given a special impetus to this reform, and with the con- 
tinued growth of all these influences, general and special, there 
is likely to be a corresponding advance of the temperance 
reform. 

This is the central point of contrast between ancient and 
modern historic progress. Of old, as nations advanced in 
power, wealth, luxury, and art, the life of the people grew 
more absorbingly selfish, philanthropy became confined to ever 
fewer and more isolated individuals and the moral sentiment of 
society sunk lower and more low. But in these days, notwith- 
standing all the vices and hypocrisy of which the modern 
Juvenals still complain, the inner life of peoples has more than 
kept abreast of external civilization, general moral sentiment 
grows nobler with the years, proving itself in greater charity, 
greater temperance, and an immensely greater philanthropy 
than the world has seen before. 

As for the particular vice of intemperance in drink, men are 
far more awake than ever to its individual and social harm. 
But before this special awakening occurred, the evil was 
already reduced to less than half its old dimensions, and the 
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fact of the awakening itself evidences the great improvement 
of moral sentiment in this matter whose want has been so 
exceedingly deplored. 

From all this it is plain how much the temperance reform 
may rely for furtherance upon moral means alone. Moreover, 
the danger indisputably and naturally exists to which Mr. 
Weeden refers in this particular case, that any reform which, 
like this may and should be so much a matter of morals, if 
overmuch entrusted to political action is likely to be morally 
neglected. And it must not be forgotten that at best political 
action in such a matter can only produce the habit of temper- 
ance and not the virtue, which latter only springs from influ- 
ences purely moral. Any political movement that discourages 
or seems to render superfluous a moral movement that gave it 
birth must be viewed with no small suspicion. A social habit 
thus produced depending upon common fashion or external 
necessity does little for character, and can only be relied upon 
as a social safeguard where and so long as the external pressure 
remains. Nor may it be said that in this case this external 
pressure would never be removed. If for a few years prohibi- 
tion should prove a great success it is not impossible that the 
law would be repealed. Its very success might cause its over- 
throw. Another generation might feel so secure in its temper- 
ance, because of common custom and long absence of tempta- 
tion to the contrary that prohibition would come to be felt, 
first, as certainly a very extreme measure; next, as probably 
unnecessary under the circumstances ; thirdly, as quite super- 
fluous, then as really absurd, and finally, as an insult to the 
common sense and virtue of the land. Meanwhile this success 
of political prohibition has brought the moral activity to a 
standstill. Men no more preach temperance to a temperate 
people. The evils of intemperance while known as a matter 
of statistics are no longer felt as a personal interest. The 
principle of temperance grows generally less pronounced as 
temptation to its corresponding vice is more removed. The 
law passes into the limbo of forgotten measures that have 
served out their day, and many a champagne banquet and 
glass of grog celebrates the new found freedom. The case 
would be different with any law where the contingency of a 
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probable future abrogation did not exist or was unassociated 
with great consequent risks. 

Nevertheless the temperance reform has no little claim upon 
political assistance. 

It has been estimated from official records for 1870, that in 
the United States 100,000 drunkards are annually imprisoned 
for crime, 150,000 consigned to drunkards’ graves, by drunk- 
enness 200,000 children are reduced to beggary, and $90,000,000 
pays for the litigations, crimes, and imprisonments of which 
the use of alcholic liquors has chiefly been the cause. Ay! 
“With this common use” that finds so muck defense, there 
goes enough “abuse to engender” more offenses and taxations, 
more “ vice and crime” than any other practice which statistics 
can reach. Verily, society has right to protect itself. If it 
were true that the good or pleasure derived from temperate 
drinking could only be had at the cost of all the public, not to 
mention private, injury which inheres in, and results from such 
intemperance, then it were better that to the end of time all 
men should suffer prohibition in the use of every intoxicating 
drink, for the expenditure is greater than the gain, immensely 
greater. beyond all comparison. Any use may well be utterly 
forbidden that must run to such abuse. 

In the perpetual presence of these fearful facts, in the una- 
voidable recognition of their bearing upon the safety of society 
as such, of their immediate interest for every man as a member 
of the body politic, who must pay the expenses of the crim- 
inal courts, the gallows, penitentiary, and alms-house, for each 
man as a free citizen whose own primary right to live may be 
the next invaded by a car-hook, automatically swung by an 
irresponsible maniac whose dangerous condition society has 
directly fostered by the legalization of evils which society can 
prevent, with such foreknowledge surely prohibitionists have 
reason to cry out against the persistent and gross self-delusion 
and apathy of men in this matter. With their own personal 
and even selfish interests so largely involved, can men afford to 
stand aloof and say the question of temperance is a question 
of morals alone for which individuals are answerable not to 
society but only unto conscience ? 

Tf the harm of which the liquor traffic in the United States 
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is the occasion were confined to the drinkers and stopped short 
with intemperance, then indeed there would be some excuse for 
interfering as little as possible directly with the traffic, and 
society might remain politically content with imprisoning the 
public drunkard. Although even here it would have the right 
if so determined, as has been shown in the forgoing review of 
Mr. Weeden’s argument, to remove by law the occasion of even 
no greater offense than intemperance. But as intemperance in 
individuals is but the beginning and smallest part of the harm 
to society that the liquor sale involves, there is every reason 
for governmental action of a very rigorous sort. 

True enough, in respect to intemperance as a sin for which a 
man is accountable to his conscince and his God, society as such 
has nothing to say, but in respect to any practice, however 
“normal” an “activity” it may be which in any way gives 
rise, more than any thing else, to public offences, taxations and 
crimes, society has every thing to say. And just because in- 
temperance does not affect a man’s self alone, just because on 
the contrary it affects society and does so more universally, 
violently, offensively, injuriously than any other single vice, 
therefore is it not only right but imperatively obligatory that 
society should interfere. 

It is often said that the statements made in favor of political 
action upon this subject are sensational, and that any argument 
based upon them appeals to man’s weak point, his sensibilities, 
rather than to his judgment. The statements are very sensa- 
tional indeed, but what if they be statements of facts and the 
facts be sensational? A man too easily moved by fancies may 
be weak in his sensibilities, but when facts are sensational and 
a& man is unmoved, he is weak in his intelligence, for when 
men see such facts as they really are, the facts do not go unfelt, 
and neither is the feeling unreasonable nor disgraceful. 

As to the kind of political action to be taken, as already 
many times implied or said, if prohibition and this only were 
effective in this matter, then even to this extreme measure 
would society be justified in resorting. If such a measure fall 
uncomfortably upon many who have never abused their pre- 
vious freedom, it must be remembered that this is a world 
where the innocent must suffer with the guilty. A mitigation 
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of this suffering often exists, and, perhaps, might in this case, 
in the fact that this very suffering of the innocent may be, 
however unwittingly to them, to their own far best ad- 


vantage. 

But as things stand, while it is very certain that prohibition 
has in many cases hitherto come far short of satisfying the 
hopes of its advocates, so is it wholly premature to conclude 
that no milder measure will prove a better one. Surely, be- 
tween the extremes of prohibition and no legislation upon 
liquor are possibiliti.s of political action not yet exhausted. 
Nor may any failure of license laws as hitherto existing be 
deemed to preclude the success of others that may yet be tried. 


Nore.—For an interesting statement of the immense improvement in personal 
habits of English University men during the last few years, vid. Archibald 
Maclare’s Training in Theory and Practice (Macmillan & Co., 1874), pp. 74-77. 

Mr. M. describes the influence of the boating interest in the Universities in 
creating not only habits of temperance, but a strong sentiment agaihst intemper- 
ance, in a large class of men who not long ago were proverbially dissolute. 

The boating interest, in order at first only to its own promotion, has brought 
new and healthy motives for right living to bear upon the students, admirably 
illustrating how every moral reform may confidently seek advancement. 

The following is worth quoting: “Every one who can look back for even a 
quarter of a century will admit the immense improvement that has been effected 
in this direction. The change I believe to pervade, in a greater or less degree, all 
classes of men; but in that of which I am now specially speaking, and speaking 
on the strength of careful observation—of men who pass through public school 
and University life—the improvement is so great that little is left to be desired. 

Now it is my firm belief, a belief also founded, I may say, on the strength of 
careful and extensive observation, that these restrictive training laws and regula- 
tions, carried although they may have been to injurious extremes, have been most 
influential agents in working out this reform. Agents to which all the corrective 
and preventive measures of local authorities, of proctor and police power united, 
have been as nought; for the crowning value of this reform is that it has come 
from within, from the men themselves. 

There has been no prohibitive thou shalt not in this case; the regulations and 
the laws all were and are voluntary, handed over and handed down from man to 
man, from school to school, from college to college, from university to university ; 
aye, and beyond the University too, inculcating the idea and babituating men to 
its influence, that intemperance and self indulgence are incompatible with health, 
strength, or activity; that energetic and regular habits, implying early hours of 
rest, early hours of rising, hard beds and spare bed-clothes, and frequent and 
abundant use of cold water are all agents in promoting physical power, all means 
of obtaining physical distinction, etc.” 
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ArticLE IV.—NOTES ON STEINTHAL. 


THE title of Steinthal’s work, Psychology and the Science of 
Language, is accurately descriptive of its contents. It treats of 
the manner in which the mind deals with the various impres- 
sions received from without, in which all the vast sum of 
individual and complex experiences is reduced to order and 
rendered serviceable to the reasoning process, the mechanism 
of the genesis of general notions, the precise form under which 
general as well as individual notions are conserved, rise into 
consciousness and become connected with other notions in the 
various processes of thought. The subjects of Jatent thought, 
association, and, to a certain extent, of nervous action, are 
treated in a clear, illustrative, and interesting manner. 

Secondary, in every regard, to the discussion of these themes, 
the subject of language comes under consideration, the manner 
in which vocal utterances arise in connection with these 
mental phenomena, and the mechanism of their subsequent 
association with those same mental processes which first called 
them forth. Furthermore, the transformation, especially the 
loss, that occurs in the form of conscious thought as a result of 
the continued use of these words is described, and thus the office 
of language in reasoning is finally reached. Throughout the 
whole, use is made of formule resembling the literal formule 
of algebra, a method that in certain parts of the discussion, as 
in those parts relating to the genesis of general notions, renders 
the argument much more concise and clear, although, at the 
same time, perusal becomes a slow and tedious process. The 
application of formule to psychological reasoning is as yet only 
a tentative and only partially useful method. 

As concerns the work as a whole, it may be first remarked 
that Steinthal’s views concerning language may be considered 
without special reference to his system of psychology. His 
book would have been nearly as interesting, on the one hand, 
and well nigh as bulky also, if the subject of language had 
been passed over altogether, while on the other hand, a right 
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comprehension of his theory concerning the Origin and Use of 
Language may be attained without close study of the psycho- 
logical basis on which he has attempted to found it, taking the 
words “general notion,” “conception,” “ association,” “ will,” 
and “reflex action,” in the ordinary meaning, confessedly in- 
definite and imperfect as this is. 

For there is indeed a certain latitude in the range of mean- 
ing of words in which consists no small part of their utility, 
and it is by mo means always necessary, useful, or advisable, 
to insist upon rigid and restricted definition. For instance, in 
common life, it would be impracticable to confine the names of 
the metals to pure substances alone; “iron” and “gold” must 
still be called “iron” and “gold,” without reference to the 


varying percentage of accidental foreign substances; the strict 
demands of chemical reasoning are not to be observed in the 
application of these terms to matter of another order. And as 
in this illustrative instance from common life, so in certain 
departments of inquiry that do not belong strictly to the field 
of a single isolated science. Nothing, for instance, is gained as 
to the utility of the legislation against the crime of willful 


murder by the distinction between the will as an entity or as a 
mode of consciousness. So in matters relating to language, it 
is not easy to see how the minute investigations of Stein- 
thal’s book concerning the phenomena of consciousness and 
representation have contributed materially to the solution of 
those linguistic problems towards which it is directed, except 
to more clearly mark out precise border lines. For between a 
given notion and the symbol that represents it, the same un- 
bridged gulf remains as before; it can only be said that the 
notion, whatever its origin, the cause of its persistence and the 
mechanism of its recurrence, did originally suggest (according 
to Steinthal) and yet continues to correspond to the word, and 
is finally more or less effaced from consciousness by the con- 
stant repetition of the word. And this covers the whole 
ground of Steinthal’s discussion concerning the Origin of 
Language and the connection between Language and Thought. 

It is in this lack of demonstrated connection that may be 
pointed out the main defect in the plan of the- book, an un- 
avoidable lack, because the data for the solution of the problem 
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are not in the hands of physiologists and psychologists, nor will 
they be in their hands, until the study of the special functions 
of the brain has made much more progress than at present. 

Interesting indeed are these discussions, and in one respect 
of considerable utility, in clearly illustrating the variability of 
the total content of meaning for which a word may stand, and 
the manner in which this total content is modified by the 
alteration or removal of part of the whole sum of significance, 
and perhaps finally by the removal of a large proportion of 
these details from consciousness. We may gain this benefit 
from the perusal of the book without accepting any of its 
special theories relating to language. 

The main subject of that part of the treatise that relates to 
language, although not formally the theme, is the question of 
the Origin of Language. For the intrinsic difficulties attending 
the discussion concerning the beginnings of speech are such, 
while, in Steinthal’s view of the subject, the original appear- 
ance of words was so intimately connected with the reception 
of impressions and the elaboration of these into general notions, 
that this subject practically becomes that towards which the 
main course of the argument is directed. 

Steinthal’s theory of the Origin of Language is that modifica- 
tion of the onomatopoetic theory which has been defended by 
others, but far more distinctly conceived than others seem to 
have conceived it, and brought into connection with other 
phenomena, and explained, in attempt at least, by reference to 
general physiological laws. Namely, words were originally the 
natural and inevitable results of certain impressions made upon 
the mind, the word following the mental impression as directly 
and naturally as a shiver follows the immersion of the body 
into cold water. Therefore the class of nervous phenomena 
in which the original production of words is to be placed is 
that to which this instance of physical action belongs. 

As it is important to understand Steinthal's position clearly, 
we will illustrate it somewhat further, at the risk, perhaps, of 
touching upon the description of a law too well known to need 
setting forth. To take a common instance, every one has ob 
served that the muscles concerned in the action of swallowing are 
only in part under voluntary control. We can retain a morsel 
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in the mouth so long as it remains in the fore part of the mouth, 
but if the morsel is purposely or incautiously brought into the 
pharynx, in contact with the parts back of the tongue, we lose 
power over it, the muscles there seize it and it is swallowed. 
How does this happen? Physiologists refer, for explanation, 
to the action of a nervous centre or of nervous centres, which— 
to translate into a plain metaphor the force of the technical term 
“irritation”—upon receiving through the medium of the nerves 
of sensation the information of the presence of a morsel in con- 
tact with the muscles at the back part of the mouth, have as 
their special office to transmit to these muscles the impulse to 
swallow. Over this centre, the will (using the word “will” in 
the ordinary meaning) has no control. The will can indeed re- 
frain from conveying the morsel to the pharynx, just as we 
can refrain from touching powder with fire, yet powder once 
fired inevitably explodes, and equally removed beyond control 
is the resulting action when a morsel be conveyed to the back 
part of the mouth. This involuntary element of the action of 
swallowing, as well as a large class of similar actions, is called 
by physiologists reflex motor. Other common examples of the 
operation of the same law are shivering on the application of 
cold water to the skin, laughing on being tickled, and vomiting 
after an emetic. However, very few voluntary movements 
are executed without various combinations with reflex motor 
action. 

To this class of actions, Steinthal refers the original manifes- 
tation of language. 

The Urmensch tried, perchance, to swim a mountain stream, 
the sensation of cold struck the skin, there were several reflex 
results from this sensation; one was a shiver; another was the 
uttering of a sound descriptive of the sensation. The sound 
thus uttered was the primitive word, and the rise of this sound 
before the consciousness was the same kind of action as the 
shiver, a reflex motor phenomenon. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to suppose that this sound was actually uttered aloud ; 
it may merely have arisen before the consciousness in the 
same silent manner as that in which we now think of words in 
connection with any train of thought. This we suppose is what 
Humboldt and Steinthal mean by the inner form of words as 
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compared with what they call the audible sound, that expres- 
sion that at first seems so strange to the reader. 

We have previously described this as a variety of the ono- 
matopoetic theory; it should rather be said to be merely 
akin to it, and it may be added that the kinship is by no 
means near. Probably the theory was rather first suggested 
merely by the observation of onomatopoetic phenomena proper 
in language. 

But onomatopoeia may have been in every case a conscious 
voluntary imitation, originally, and the difference between con- 
scious imitation and involuntary utterance, internal or audible, 
is indefinitely great. When, for instance, Thoreau writes in 
his note book, the picturesque phrase— 


“ The locust z-ing.” 


The method by which he arrives at this piece of word paint- 
ing and his object in recording it, is quite clear. He was im- 
pressed with the acute pulsation of the sound, and wished to 
record his observation ; possibly the artifice adopted for illus- 
tration occurred to him at once, possibly after much medita- 
tion; but there is nothing to characterize the process of its 
adoption as involuntary, or to lead the student to consider that 
the impulse to its discovery was anything more than the pure 
and simple impulse towards communication, whether to his 
future self or to his readers. It is short hand for the remark, 
“the sound made by the locust is an excessively acute, vibrat- 
ing rasp; it reminds the listener of a prolonged z.” The full 
account of the matter then is imitation, perhaps after some de- 
gree of careful thought, for the purpose of communication. 
This we conceive to be a typical example of the onomatopoetic 
formation of a word. 

On the other hand, reflex action has nothing whatever to do 
with communication. Man speaks according to this theory, 
just as he shivers, because he must. Had he been a solitary, 
instead of a gregarious animal the result would have been the 
same. The gap between speaking for the purpose of imitation, 
in order to communicate with another, and speaking as the nat- 
ural mechanical result of certain mental impressions, is as wide 
as can well be imagined. 
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And this gap Steinthal has done nothing, or next to noth- 
ing to bridge over. He has not been able to cite anywhere con- 
vincing proofs that words in their origin are really reflex motor 
phenomena. He has, indeed, instituted a series of observations 
on young children, observations that promise valuable results 
as to the development of the appreciation of grammatical or 
logical relations, but none of the few imperfect words quoted 
by him show anything more than the action of labored and im- 
perfect imitation. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that on the theory of the re- 
flex motor origin of words, it is to be expected that the sound 
made by an object would be only cne of the motives impelling 
to the choice of the word to denote it, a motive which must be 
the chief motive if the theory of mere onomatopoetic origin is 
correct. No other basis than this has yet been demonstrated, 
particularly in the words made by young children. 

Furthermore what would be the natural consequence of 
accepting the theory of reflex motor activity? The natural 
consequence is that it must be concluded that the words origi- 
nally appeared simultaneously with the formation of the ideas 
to be expressed, and increased in number as the ideas were 
multiplied. Steinthal accepts this conclusion, and it is in shap- 
ing his theory to meet it, that he puts forth what would appear 
to be the most unacceptable views expressed in his book, those 
relating to the character of the mental endowments of primitive 
man. 

We may indeed safely disclaim all profound penetration 
concerning this subject, and acknowledge our inability to 
clearly think ourselves into this condition. 

For long before we have finished such analysis as the com- 
parison of the words and forms of even the Indo-European 
family of languages enables us to make, a point is reached 
where we are unable to mentally sympathise with the theoretical 
man thus deduced. Language undoubtedly reflects upon 
thought, and how the men thought who possessed only plainly 
physical notions, it is difficult to understand, still less how 
they thought when the first composition of verbal and pronom- 
inal roots was going forward. All this of course because our 
conceptions are so closely wedded to our present form of speech. 
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It is not given to the ordinary mortal to move in that remote 
epoch with the sure step of Steinthal. 

But while we may not claim to know the precise or the ap- 
proximative condition of primitive man, we do know very well 
what must have been, in certain directions, the limit of his im- 
perfectiors, and that under certain circumstances supposed by 
Steinthal, his condition must have been far different from what 
Steinthal’s theory formaliy and necessarily assumes it to have 
been. For itis evident that whatever may have been the order of 
beings to which the Urmensch belonged, he must have been an 
adult, and an adult of sufficien'ly developed “ apperceptions ” 
(a word for which “conception” is a quite inadequate equiva- 
lent) to enable him to support life. For instance, it was neces- 
sary for him to have a clearly developed practical understanding 
of the fact that a given animal used as food must have been the 
same animal though seen under varying circumstances, grazing, 
running or roasting over his fire. That an associate were the 
same person whether sleeping, talking, or walking, in or out of 
the house, is a notion that he must have clearly apprehended. 
This must have been the case with the adult animal at every 
link in the chain of the development of man. Furthermore, 
this ability must have been acquired by the individual at a very 
early period of his individual life, before leaving the stage of 
utter helplessness, in fact, before he could walk, eat, or drink. 
Prior to this we have the state of infancy, and however low the 
grade of the animal may be, care of himself implies having 
passed this stage of mental imbecility. All this seems too evi- 
dent to require discussion. Notwithstanding, the nature of 
Steinthal’s theory requires him to maintain that the mental en- 
dowments of the Urmensch are to be compared with those of 
the infant. In doing this he must be considered to do more 
than to draw a mere parallel ; this position is indeed logically 
necessary, since the birth of the word, if it bea reflex motor 
phenomenon, must inevitably attend the notion at its first birth. 
No doubt the capacity of the infant of the present time may 
very far exceed that of the most advanced men at the period of 
the Origin of Language, yet capacity for development is as 
nothing in the present exigencies of a moment, and in this re- 
gard the circle of conceptions certainly belonging to the Ur- 
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mensch remove him very high above the infantile condition of 
the noblest modern man. 

Such an animal as Steinthal conceives the Urmensch to have 
been has no parallel among existing forms of animated life. 
For complexity of structure and mental development are to a 
certain extent associated with each other, and the theory of 
Steinthal requires us to assume the existence of a being of the 
complex structure requisite for the production of a speech, and 
a degree of mental endowment much inferior to that of almost 
every free moving animal in existence. It is curious further to 
observe how consistency requires Steinthal, just as consistency 
has required many other thinkers of a far different stamp, and 
for far different purposes, to draw a distinct line between the 
intellect of man and that of the brute. And this distinct line 
must have existed at a time when, in his conception, the human 
intellect must have been far lower than the intellect of the dog 
or elephant. 

Finally, on the theory defended by Steinthal we have no 
sufficient explanation of one cardinal point in the history of 
language, a point already referred to, namely, the unmistakable 
traces of the development of that part of the vocabulary refer- 
ring to mental notions out of that referring to physical. For 
the notions of self and not-self, of internal and external sensa- 
tions are, as Steinthal himself expressly affirms, not essential. 
These must be the result of a late generalization. We should 
accordingly expect that words denoting mental processes would 
have appeared side by side with those denoting external phe- 
nomena. But actual analysis shows the priority of the latter. 
The only satisfactory explanation of such a fact as this is that 
the necessities of communication were first to be satisfied, while 
the less imperative class of notions relating to the mind remained 
for a period having leisure to touch upon them. This points 
towards the conclusion that the need of an intelligible symbol 
was the original impelling cause to the production of speech 
and not any internal instinctive impulse. 

Such a theory as Steinthal’s leads, fairly followed out, to 
such improbable conclusions, that we cannot well understand 
how it could be long maintained by thinkers of sufficient ability 
to have gained such a leading position as that occupied by him 
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and others of the same scientific creed, or listened to with the 
respect so commonly paid it. 

One reason why many such theories remain unimpugned is 
that they are cast in such obscure and indefinite form that it is 
not always possible to reduce them to plain terms, and con- 
sequently each reader interprets them after his own fashion, 
and with a greater or less degree of latitude, depending on his 
charitable instincts. No doubt the subject is intrinsically 
difficult; Denken ist schwer is Steinthal’s motto, and with this 
plea, the writer may, after the manner of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, weave into the tissue of one volume an endless number 
of crude and conflicting speculations, and half thought-out 
theories, and may follow at his will the lead of treacherous 
metaphors, not endeavoring to reduce his fragmentary utter- 
ances to a connected system, nor concerning himself in the 
least to give the ordinary or even a consistent meaning to the 
words he makes use of. Such a method belongs to mysticism, 
but should have no place in science. 

On the other hand, no more certain deduction relating to 
method is to be drawn from the scientific experience of the 
day than the absolute necessity of observing that degree of 
temperance in constructing a theory which most clearly keeps 
in view the nature of the relation of the work of the individual 
to that of other laborers in his own and other departments. 
Modern science deals so extensively with the comparison of 
particular facts of all orders that all sound results are to be 
reached only by the united labor of many different observers, 
and therefore, the incompetence of any one investigator to reach 
a point much more remote than the collective historical deduc- 
tions of the whole body of students of his time is in the inevitable 
order of things. Yet, philology, perhaps more than any other 
science, continually produces men, who, carried away by their 
own imperfect theories, proclaim that they have at last found 
out the truth, nothing but the truth, and the whole truth for- 
ever. 

After all, temperance is an impulse affecting the whole mind, 
and not any one department of its activity singly, and we are 
not to wonder when the same impatient spirit leads such men, 
their pretentious shortcomings once exposed, to vent abuse 
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upon any one and all, who do not accept their utterances as a 
final scientific revelation. 

It is fortunate that American scholarship, whatever its possi- 
ble defects, does clearly recognize this element of correct method 
and the limits set to the scientific advance of the individual 
generation and the individual man, and theories so discon- 
nected from the main scientific standpoint of the times as are 
those of Humboldt and Steinthal, have never had currency in 
America, and in all likelihood never will. 





The Platonic Theory of Ideas. 


ArricLeE V.—THE PLATONIC THEORY OF IDEAS. 


Every philosophical system is, in some sense, a product of 
its predecessors, and it is impossible to enter into its spirit 
without a certain acquaintance with the systems which have 
given rise to it. To comprehend it, we must familiarize our- 
selves with the motives which stimulated to its elaboration, we 
must perceive the ends which its author sought to attain. 
Only by this method does philosophy become intelligible, or 
is justice done to the author one seeks to interpret. “It is 
only by verifying in our own consciousness the discoveries of 
antecedent philosophers,” remarks Professor Ferrier, “ that we 
can hope rightly to understand their doctrine or appreciate the 
value and importance of their speculations;” and it is only 
when we view these doctrines and speculations in their histori- 
cal relations, we may add, that we can thus: verify the dis- 
coveries of the great thinkers of the past. 

When we succeed in carrying ourselves back to their stand- 
ing point, and place ourselves, for the time, in the midst of their 
environment, very many of their utterances which, hitherto, 
have been to us enigmatical and meaningless, though bearing 
evidence of an earnest purpose in the mind of the writer, 
become invested with a certain vague significance or reveal 
quite clearly the interest for which he was laboring. Thus to 
the modern reader, upon his first perusal of them, the specula- 
tions of the early hylozoists seem not merely without founda- 
tion, but without meaning. He cannot conceive a mental con- 
dition which would issue in such results, and these philosophies 
seem little better than the follies of disordered minds. When 
he reads the doctrine of Thales that water is the original source 
of all things, of Anaximines, who regards air as the first 
principle, or, to say nothing of the more advanced Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of numbers, of Heraclitus, who looked upon 
fire as the first and directing cause of all things, he can have 
no appreciation of these doctrines. But when the mind frees 
itself, so far as may be, from its present habits of thought, and 
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travels back to the day when philosophy was in the throes, as 
it were, the student begins to see how such systems could arise. 
When he realizes that in that day and until the time of the 
great Anaxagoras, men were seeking the cause of the world in 
the world itself, that the Greek mind in its eagerness to find 
some solution of the great problem which the universe pre- 
sented, would necessarily first seize upon these active principles 
of the lower world before passing on to those exalted concep- 
tions of the later Greek philosophy which culminated in the 
writings of Plato—when he realizes and appreciates this, he is 
not only able to discern the motives which were productive of 
these early and tentative systems, he is led to look with 
admiration on them as the first awakenings of a movement 
which was to end in a true and spiritual philosophy. 

A knowledge of previous speculations is of importance, 
furthermore, in enabling the student to ascertain to what 
extent the author, whose philosophy he is investigating, is 
indebted to those who have preceded him. It is only when 
we become acquainted with the history of opinions, that we 
understand to what an extent even the greatest minds have 
received from previous investigators, and how comparatively 
small are the contributions which any individual makes to the 
sum of our knowledge. And while Plato’s is one of those 
infrequent minds which outleap their own age, and are seem- 
ingly indebted to no one, we shall have occasion to observe in 
the course of the examination upon which we are entering, that 
this remark is not without a certain relevancy, even in the 
consideration of such a system as that of the founder of the 
Academy. Yet it is doubtless possible to go too far in an 
endeavor to detect traces of former philosophical systems in 
Plato’s Theory of Ideas, and we cannot resist the conviction 
that this has been done in every instance where the attempt 
has been made to show that he received this doctrine in sub- 
stantially its present form, from his predecessors. This seems 
to have been the view of Brucker, the learned historian of 
philosophy in the last century, who maintained that since the 
numbers of Pythagoras are not mere arithmetical symbols, but 
eternal and essential principles, and causes of all things, there 
is no reason for denying that Plato received his doctrine of 
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Ideas from the Pythagorean school. Probably this opinion 
would not be endorsed by any of our eminent modern critics. 

That Plato was deeply penetrated by the Pythagorean philos- 
ophy it would be fruitless to deny, and Aristotle asserts that one 
of the later modifications of his doctrine was a reduction of the 
Ideas to numbers. We seem to have a foreshadowing of one of 
the difficulties connected with Plato’s doctrine, when we find 
the Pythagoreans regarding these numbers as the substance of 
things, and on the other hand looking upon the things them- 
selves as but the images of the numbers or immanent principles. 

But while this is true and while we can trace many resem- 
blances between the two systems, we fail to find in the 
Pythagorean philosophy that lofty and spiritual character 
which is at once the charm and the distinction of the dialogues 
of Plato. Aristotle affirms, in his Metaphysics (LI. 6, 9) that in 
his youth Plato had been associated with Cratylus an Heracli- 
tean, from whom he bad received the doctrine of Heraclitus 
that the sensuous is in a state of perpetual flux. Accordingly, 
we are told, Plato concluded that science is impossible unless we 
can posit a realm of permanent existences, beyond and above 
the sensuous. What Plato conceived this Ephesian doctrine of 
the flux to be, in itself and in its tendencies, we shall have 
occasion to notice presently. It is only necessary to notice here 
that Aristotle presents what is universally conceded to be one 
important source of the Theory of Ideas. Yet this is not the 
only source, and perhaps we may say it is not the chief source. 
For though he joins with it the Socratic fondness for definition, 
affirming that when Plato had derived from Socrates a know]- 
edge of certain conceptions, which, when rightly defined, remain 
invariable, he concluded that there were existing out of the 
sensuous world counterparts to these conceptions, which coun- 
terparts he termed Ideas, Aristotle fails to mention a philoso- 
phy which was far more congenial to the mind of Plato than 
this doctrine of the flux, and to the important influence of 
which the Platonic dialogues themselves bear abundant testi- 
mony. 

This was the Eleatic philosophy, which, ignoring the sen- 
suous, declared that the One alone exists, the One being 
regarded not as the sum of all concrete existences, but as 
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absolved from and above the material universe. This doctrine 
of Elea which was presented in a crude and undeveloped form 
by Xenophanes, and systematized by Parmenides, was at the 
furthest extreme from that of Heraclitus, and we may rightly 
infer that if Plato had been compelled to gives his unqualified 
assent to either he would have embraced the opinions of 
Parmenides ; for in his criticisms of his writings he speaks of 
him as his father and not as one to whom he is violently 
opposed. Yet neither in the philosophy of Ephesus nor in that 
of Elea did he find all that he sought; for in neither was 
there presented any firm foundation for knowledge or for 
morality. The doctrine of Heraclitus took the element of certain- 
ty from knowledge and did away with all ethical distinctions by 
affirming that to each mind what appeared to be, is thus ignor- 
ing any norm or standard of truth. That of Parmenides, on the 
other hand, though of a loftier character and better suited to a 
noble and aspiring mind, was almost equally disastrous in its 
practical issues ; for, in theory, as we shall see, it denied the 
existence of the sensuous and the changing which was a most 
important avenue to the spiritual and the immutable, it ignored 
a portion of man’s life concerning which it was of great 
moment that he should have just conceptions. We propose 
now briefly to present the views which Plato represents himself 
as holding relative to these philosophical systems, if indeed, so 
crude an outgrowth as that of Heraclitus can be rightly called 
a system, that it may be seen how fully the dialogues justify 
the student in the views which have been outlined above. We 
have little concern with the question whether Plato’s interpreta- 
tion of Heraclitus or of Parmenides was in all respects supported 
by their writings. What we seek is the actual genesis and 
development of the Theory of Ideas, aad while we are in pursuit 
of this, it is of less importance that we know what Heraclitus 
or Parmenides really taught than it is that we learn what 
Plato supposed them to teach. It may be remarked here 
that the conclusion to which we shall be led is that in the 
Theory of Ideas, Plato really mediates between the Eleatic and 
Heraclitean philosophies, opposing what he believes to be the 
errors of each, and seeking to unite in his dialectic the seem- 
ingly opposing truths which they contain. 
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Noticing now the dialogues themselves, we find that in the 
Theetetus the opinions of Heraclitus are confuted, though it 
is to be remarked that a celebrated dictum of Protagoras of 
Abdera, one of the most prominent of the Sophists, is made to 
serve as the representative and interpretation of these opinions ; 
in the Sophist the attempt is made to demonstrate the reality 
of not-being, or of the apparent; while in the Parmenides, which 
Ueberweg, Socher and others, without sufficient evidence, have 
declared to be spurious, on account of the vigorous and telling 
objections it contains to the doctrine of Ideas, we have an 
attempt, according to the view of Schwegler, to exhibit the true 
relations of the Eleatic One, or, to speak more definitely, to 
show that the One cannot be conceived without the Many, or 
the Many without the One. It will be understood that we are 
here attempting to set forth only the logical development of 
the Theory. The chronological sequence of the dialogues is 
involved in the greatest uncertainty, and no attempt can be 
more fruitless than is that of Schleiermacher, of Munk, and 
others when they endeavor to present the dialogues as bear- 
ing intended relations to one another as parts of a symmet- 
rical system. “Any such arrangement,” as Prof. Jowett has 
remarked, ‘is not only unsupported by evidence, but involves 
an anachronism in the history of philosophy.” It is rather 
true that we have all the parts of a disjointed system, all the 
limbs of a dismembered body, and we sadly miss the assistance 
of the great thinker himself when we attempt to exhibit the 
dialogues in their true relations. Matchless in form and 
structure as are the individual dialogues, as for example, the 
Phaedo or the Banquet, the philosophy, the system which we 
gather and construct from them all, is somewhat fragmentary 
and ungraceful. 

But while we must thus abandon, as ill-considered, every 
attempt to detect a line along which all the dialogues were 
arranged in system by their writer, and while a more or less 
equal-banded discussion may be maintained as to the proper 
significance of the Parmenides, it can hardly be disputed that 
in the Theetetus, and in the Sophist we have presented what 
were the real occasions of the Theory of Ideas 

In dwelling briefly on the Theetetus, let us not forget that 
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the question with which it is concerned, is a palmary question 
of philosophy, to which the whole Theory of Ideas is nothing 
more than an answer. ‘“ What is the nature of knowledge,”* 
asks the Platonic Socrates of the young Theetetus; and, if we 
except two digressions, in one of which Socrates works out in 
great detail his favorite image of the midwife, which is really a 
figurative presentation of the Socratic theory of education asa 
development of the man himself, rather than a process of im- 
partation, and in the other of which we have the famous con- 
trast between the lawyer and the philosopher, we may regard 
the entire dialogue as occupied in examining such answers to 
this question as are elicited from the respondent. The first of 
these is that knowledge is perception, or mere passive sensation. 
This reply, as has already been indicated, Socrates identifies 
with the theorem of the Sophist, Protagoras, that “man is the 
measure of all things, of the existence of things that are, and 
of the non-existence of things that are not” (wavtwy yonyatov 
pérpov avSpa@nos, trav piv OvT@Y WS foTL, TMV Oi OVH OYT@V 
@s ovx €or.) “To illustrate the meaning of Protagoras,” 
Socrates proceeds, “let us suppose that the same wind is blow- 
ing in our faces, and one of us is hot and the other cold. Now 
Protagoras will say that the wind is cold or not, not absolutely, 
but only in relation to us; that it is cold to him who is cold, 
and not to him who is not, so that perception is always of 
existence, and being the same as knowledge is unerring.” We 
give this exposition of the saying of Protagoras, because it 
very clearly presents Plato’s understanding of the doctrine of 
Heraclitus ; for Socrates immediately affirms that this doctrine 
that all things are relative can be traced back to Heraclitus, 
Empodocles and others, who held to the opinion that ail things 
are in astate of flux. Allis motion, and motion has two forms, 
action and passion. All sensation is to be resolved into a com- 
bination of agent and patient. But of agent or patient viewed 
separately, that is, viewed at rest, no idea can be formed. “ All 
things flow ” is the dictum, or, all things are in a continual state 
of becoming, so that motion is existence, while rest is non- 
existence. We need not seek to trace the mental process, by 





*In the citations from Plato, we shall follow, in general, the translation of 
Prof. Jowett. 
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which Plato is led to the conclusion that this philosophy must 
issue in the sensualistic theory of knowledge. Whether he is 
justified in it or not, this is the inference he deduces. 

Here then we come upon a most central and important ques- 
tion. In the philosopher's definition of knowledge, in itself 
and in its objects, we have adumbrated the complete structure 
of thought he is to rear, and what are the value and reliability 
of the mind’s cognitions is determined when we have formed a 
right estimate of the objects which the mind knows. Are the 
knowing mind and the objects known, as really distinct as they 
seem, or are the latter only complements and appendages of the 
former? Is that we know the product, as it were, of the mind 
itself, or is it set over against the mind a real and distinct 
entity? Is what we look upon as truly being as we ourselves 
that look, the same to God and men and angels, or does it all 
exist only “in the mind’s eye?” These are questions to which 
most minds have but one answer, but which, for all reflecting 
minds, are less absurd and more full of meaning, the longer 
they are considered. 

But, returning to the dialogue, Socrates has several objections 
to these “ charming speculations,” to which the young Theste- 
tus too readily assents. In madness and dreaming, perception 
is false and known to be false, and as half our life is spent in 
dreaming we cannot be certain that we are not in a state of 
dreaming at this moment, even while reaching these Heraclitean 
conclusions. True, Protagoras would not evade this issue of 
his theory, and would consistently affirm that, to the madman 
or the dreamer, the monster shapes which fancy rears are as 
real as those which appear in moments of sobriety, and wake- 
fulness ; for whatever seems to be, is, and the mind can pass 
into no condition where every fleeting shadow is not a substance 
and every phantom a reality. But Socrates can not rest satis- 
fied with such a definition, for he cannot see why man should 
be chosen to be the measure of all things. Why, he asks, did 
not Protagoras begin his great work on Truth, of which the 
sentence quoted is a fragment, with an affirmation that a tad- 
pole or a pig or any other being which has sensation is a 
measure of all things? 

It may be remarked in passing that this is a specious rather 
than a real objection to the theory of Protagoras. For the 
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obvious import of this theory is not that man is the measure 
of all things, in the sense that he is such for other beings than 
himself, but that, for each individual, things are what they 
seem to him. The objection of Socrates would seem to imply 
that the meaning of Protagoras was that in man we have fur- 
nished a standard or criterion of truth, whereas it is the essence 
of his doctrine that no standard exists to which any repair, but 
that each individual, of whatever rank or order, contains “ the 
measure” in himself. In this objection, Plato seems to assume 
that Protagoras spoke of mankind, of the class, but his words 
are only intelligible when we understand him as referring to 
the individual; and he would doubtless have replied that it 
could be properly said of each of the animals to which Plato 
jestingly refers, that it was for itself, the measure of all things. 

As summed up by Schwegler the further objections ad- 
vanced against the theory by Socrates are: first, that it is a 
logical contradiction, since, as no one can be incorrect, Pro- 
tagoras must yield the question to every one disputing with 
him ; second, that it destroys the knowledge of future events, 
since in reality, it appears that not every man, but only the 
wise man can forecast the future; third, it destroys perception, 
since perception is the common product of the perceived 
object and the perceiving subject, and, according two this 
theory, the objects are in such an incessant flow that they 
can neither become fixed in seeing nor in hearing; and /ourth, 
that it overlooks the fact that all knowledge cannot be traced 
to the activity of the senses, and that there must be presupposed 
an independent province of supersensible knowledge. The 
remaining portions of the dialogue are occupied with a con- 
sideration of the definitions, that knowledge is true opinion, 
and that it is true opinion accompanied by rational explication, 
opinion “ peta doyou.” These are both rejected, opinion being 
regarded as better than ignorance, but as without the attribute 
of certainty by which true knowledge is distinguished, and the 
dialogue closes with a characteristic remark by Socrates, that if 
Thestetus has any remaining embryo thoughts, they will be 
all the better for the preceding investigation, and if not, he 
“will be soberer and humbler and gentler to other men, not 
fancying that he knows what he does not know.” 
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If we turn now, for a moment, to the Sophist, we find Plato 
addressing himself to the Eleatie conception of being, or the 
One. This doctrine denied the reality of all sensuous appear- 
ance, declaring that when we perceive things in their multi- 
plicity it is only an appearance. Thus, recurring again to the 
presentation of Schwegler, the not-being was absolutely denied, 
and yet its existence in the notion of men was admitted. Plato 
takes advantage of this contradiction, and shows that upon the 
Eleatic theory, it is impossible that false opinion should arise, 
since, as not-being has no existence, it is inconceivable that not- 
being, or the false, should be thought. Thus the admission of 
the possibility of false opinion involves an admission of the 
reality of not-being. Plato then proceeds to discuss at length 
the relations of being to not-being, but as it is only essential 
for us to observe that, in opposition to Parmenides he contended 
for the reality of the sensuous, vindicating for it a place 
among the legitimate objects of knowledge, any further exposi- 
tion of the dialogue may be dispensed with. 

We have thus before us the two theories of knowledge, the 
defects of which stimulated to the elaboration of the Platonic 
philosophy. Bringing them together for purposes of comparison, 
we find them to be indeed at opposite extremities so far as the 
form in which they are cast is concerned, while, on the other 
hand, in their practical tendencies, they are not without a cer- 
tain striking similarity. They differed in that while one regarded 
the sensuous as without reality, the other looked upon it as 
containing all reality. While one considered all sensation not 
merely as deceptive, but as unreal, the other deemed it the 
source of all knowledge which was possible to man. While 
the first negatived the sensuous, and recognized only the One, 
the second was the theory of pure sensation and ignored the 
One. Yet, as has been indicated, if we regard them as theories 
of knowledge, they are not so disparate as a cursory examina- 
tion would lead us to suppose ; for, while upon the Heraclitean 
hypothesis, sensation was said to be knowledge, and the objects 
of perception the objects of knowledge, it was possible to say 
this only by foisting in an unaccustomed and altogether false 
definition of knowledge. The Hleate rejected the sensuous as 
only apparent and as lacking in the characteristic of certainty. 
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But in this regard, the philosophy of Heraclitus, as interpreted 
by Plato, differed from that of Xenophanes and Parmenides 
only or chiefly in the employment of the word “ knowledge” 
in an unwarranted sense, and not at al! in its estimate of the 
sensuous. The Ephesian flux would seem to have been the 
product of a baffled mind, which, despairing the attainment 
of truth in the midst of so much that was changeable and 
uncertain, carried scepticism to its outmost limit in denying 
the possibility of any criterion of truth, and in asserting that 
the unreal was the real, the uncertain, the certain. Thus, so far 
as the sensuous and the material were concerned the philosophy 
of Elea and the opinions of Heraclitus were substantially in 
harmony: both withholding the attribute of certainty from 
the knowledge which we receive through sensation, and both 
seeing nothing but change and mere appearance in the outward 
world. That which redeemed Parmenides from a place among 
those whom Plato characterizes as the ones who “drag down 
everything to earth and who maintain that the things only 
which can be touched or handled have being or essence ;” that 
which constituted the superiority of his teaching over the 
vulgar philosophy of Heraclitus was his willingness to allow 
the existence of one pure and changeless being which being is 
the object of that knowledge which alone is true and undecep- 
tive. His philosophy, unlike that of Heraclitus, was not the 
philosophy of mere nescience. It contained a positive element, 
which gave it a more lofty and spiritual character. Yet as this 
one changeless and indivisible being was absolved from all 
relation to space and time, thought being the only positive 
determination ‘ascribed to it, and as Parmenides refused to 
recognize in the sensuous any reflection or any traces of the 
super-senuous, we see that so long as he was self-consistent, he, 
not less than Heraclitus, shut out the mind of man from every 
possibility of attaining a knowledge which had the essential 
characteristic of certainty. 

But the mind of Plato, which was ever struggling toward 
the certain and the absolute, was not to be confined within the 
limits of one of these philosophies or of the other. If one 
was grosser than the other, each barred the approaches to the 
unseen and denied its highest destiny to the mind. If the 
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Eleatic doctrine asserted the existence of the One, both shut 
out the adventurous mind of Plato from that ethereal and 
changeless being which it was his dream and his ambition to 
approach. They repressed and discouraged every blind groping 
after the Infinite; they hushed every cry for the living God. 
Yet, like all false systems of thought, each of these was an 
exaggeration, an over-statement of a legitimate and important 
truth, and to the truth contained in them, Plato was by no 
means insensible. Indeed if it may be said without the impli- 
cation that in producing the Theory of Ideas, Plato was a mere 
eclectic, we may say that in his dialectic we have what is 
really a combination of the distinctive principles which were at 
the foundation of these systems which gave rise to it. That 
which formed the basis of the doctrine of Heraclitus was the 
changefulness of the sensuous and its consequent unworthiness 
to be regarded as a source of knowledge which was the same to 
all; while the Eleatic philosophers went farther and denied its 
reality. Plato was not betrayed into this, nor did he refuse to 
believe that in some important sense, the sensuous was a source 
of real knowledge ; yet as we have seen, we have the testimony 
of his pupil Aristotle that he received from a disciple of 
Heraclitus that distrust of the sensuous and of sensuous percep- 
tion which is such a marked feature in his philosophy. In 
illustration of this we need only call ‘to mind the marvelous 
allegory which occurs at the opening of the seventh book of 
the Republic, in which he represents the ordinary condition of 
man in this life to be similar to that of men confined within a 
subterranean den, who cannot look upon the light which is 
behind them nor upon any real objects, but can only see the 
flickering shadows moving on the wallof the cave. So also 
we may trace in the philosophy of Plato that great conception 
of unity which is a characteristic of every true philosophy, and 
which led Parmenides to sacrifice and deny the reality of 
sensuous, Plato could but recognize the existence of the many ; 
he could not deny the diversity of being; but he never con- 
ceived the universe as made up of isolated and unrelated por- 
tions of being. That desire of unity, which marks the true 
philosopher, was strong in him, and imperative in its demands, 
and while he always maintained the existence of a multitude of 
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Ideas, and while, to him, every Idea was a representative of 
pure being, he contended earnestly for what we may term an 
hierarchy of Ideas which united all in that crowning Idea of 
the Good which was no other than the Idea of God. The 
object, then, of the Theory of Ideas was, first, to distinguish in 
the sensuous between the true and the false, between the real 
and the apparent, thus securing a basis-of certainty for knowl- 
edge ; and, second, to exhibit in their relations to one another 
the Ideas bodied forth in the sensuous, thus representing them 
as so connected that it is possible for the mind to pass from the 
lower to the higher realms of being. Plato’s object was to in- 
dicate the possibility of knowledge, and of knowledge which 
should have the characteristic of certainty. In the attainment 
of this, he was led to the development of his great and funda- 
mental thought of Unity in Multiplicity of the One manifest- 
ing itself in the Many. 

We have thus presented what we believe to be an essen- 
tially correct statement of the genesis of the Platonic dialectic. 
This has been done at the greater length, not only because it 
enables to see what it was which called forth the Theory of 
Ideas, but also because in the examination of the Heraclitean 
and Eleatic philosophies, we come upon the fundamental 
principles of the doctrine of Plato. We are now prepared to 
venture upon a more immediate consideration of the subject. 

From what has preceded we should anticipate that Plato’s 
investigations would be conducted in two departments, and 
such anticipation is justified by the dialogues. The first of 
these is that in which he gives his attention to the world of 
sense and to the Ideas to which it is related, showing that, 
while it is subject to éonstant mutations, it yet contains or at 
least manifests and leads back to that which is fixed and trust- 
worthy. This, it may be said, was the great task he sought to 
accomplish, for only in accomplishing this could he assure to 
man the possibility of knowledge. But in addition to this, 
there is the department in which he views the Ideas, or pure 
being, as apart from the sensuous and the material, and con- 
siders them in their relations to one another. In the first place 
then, we have to do with the Theory of Ideas in its relation to 
the sensuous universe. 

Perhaps we cannot better introduce ourselves to the subject, 
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than by quoting the statement of Plato’s theory, given by the 
late Prof. Butler of Dublin; a statement which is not confined 
to that particular portion of the theory with which we are at 
present concerned, but which will be of assistance in any 
attempt to enter into its meaning: “That man’s soul is made to 
contain not merely a consistent scheme of its own notions, but 
a direct apprehension of real and eternal laws beyond it, is not 
too absurd to be maintained. That these real and eternal laws 
are things intelligible, and not things sensible is not very 
extravagant either. That these laws, impressed upon creation 
by its Creator, and apprehended by man, are something distinct 
equally from the Creator and from man, and that the whole 
mass of them may be fairly termed the world of things purely 
intelligible, is surely allowable. Nay, further, that there are 
qualities in the supreme and ultimate Cause of all which are 
manifested in His creation, and not merely manifested, but in a 
manner—after being brought out of his superessential nature 
into the stage of being below him, but next to him—are then, 
by the causative act of creation, deposited in things, differene- 
ing them one from the other, so that the things participate of 
them (yeréyovor) communicate with them (xo:v@vovei); 
this likewise seems to present no incredible account of the rela- 
tion of the world to its Author. That the intelligence of 
man, excited to reflection by the impression of these objects 
thus (though themselves transitory) participant of a divine 
quality, should rise to higher conceptions of the perfections 
thus faintly exhibited; and, inasmuch as these perfections are 
unquestionably real existences, and known to be such in the 
very act of contemplation—that this should be regarded as a 
direct intellectual perception of them,—a union of the reason 
with the Ideas in that sphere which is common to both,—this 
is certainly no preposterous notion in substance, and by those 
who deeply study it, will perhaps be judged no unwarrantable 
form of phrase. Finally, that the reason in proportion as it 
learns to contemplate the perfect and eternal, desires the enjoy- 
ment of such contemplation in a more consummate degree, 
and cannot be fully satisfied except in the actual fruition of 
the perfect itself—this seems not to contradict any received 
principle of psychology, or any known law of human nature. 
VOL. XXXIV. 47 
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Yet these suppositions, taken together, constitute the famous 
Theory of Ideas; and, thus stated, may surely be pronounced 
to form no very appropriate object for the contempt of even 
the most accomplished of our modern ‘ physiologists of mind.’” 

If this statement is not without vagueness, we are to remember 
that Plato himself is far from being perfectly consistent, and 
that any attempt to combine in one statement his utterances on 
this subject, must be attended with difficulties. Probably the 
representation of the Ideas as the Laws according to which God 
regulates the universe, is misleading, and we may add that it is 
impossible to express in any single word, if not in any single 
sentence, all the properties and relations which Plato attributes 
to the Ideas. Yet if Prof. Butler’s preseutation of the theory 
in its relations to the sensuous, and this is what we are now 
considering, is carefully read, it will convey a correct impres- 
sion in the main. 

Plato conceives of two distinct realms—one the realm of 
Ideas, of pure being, to which the mind last attains and the 
contemplation of which alone is knowledge, the other the 
world of sense which is full of change and deception, but 
which, nevertheless, bears important relations to the world of 
Ideas, as in some sense containing these Ideas or as modeled 
after them. The é/60s, or idéa was looked upon as the arche- 
type or pattern of the sensuous object. It is the tapaderypya 
(exemplar), or, as Aristotle represents it the “og (form) which, 
though an independent existence has a certain community 
(xotv@via) with the sensuous objects which are regarded as 
its mere images or copies (e¢@la, Ouoimpata, &xoves). 
It has “éSe&is (participation), tapovoia (presence) in them. 
Thus we see it was the object of Plato to bridge the gulf 
which, to the Hleate, was fixed between the world of being 
and the world of sense. ‘“ Looking at the sensible,” if we may 
quote again from Prof. Butler, “he could but admit that it 
does not purely express the true, and yet, on the other hand, it 
is not absolutely void of truth; and he consequently attempted 
the difficult task of distinguishing in the sensible what is 
true from what is apparent. The former he considered to be 
the Ideas—the latter merely phenomenal—merely non-being.” 
We may introduce also a remark of Ritter that “the only 
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object of the Ideal Theory was to insure the recognition of 
something eternally true in all perishable things.” These 
statements we believe to be in substance correct. Plato 
could not for one moment deny the reality of that sensation 
which to Heraclitus was the only knowledge, for in the plastic 
forms of the sensuous, he found traces of that pure being, the 
apprehension of which alone answered to his conception of 
knowledge. To deny this would be to destroy the only thread 
which could bring him into communication with that for which 
he sought. Neither could he brook the thought that the sen- 
suous is all, that there is nothing stable, that “man is the 
measure of all things.” That would be to look upon the 
shadow without believing in the substance of which it brought 
tidings—to refuse to read the open book before him. The true, 
the real, the rational, looked out on Plato from the face of nature, 
stared upon him from every sensuous object. There was a 
soul in each phenomenon, there was a rational element in every 
object which linked it with the Infinite and made the meanest 
thing full of meaning to the philosopher. 

Just as he deemed the soul to be a compound or intermediate 
essence made out of that unchangeable and indivisible essence 
which is akin to the Absolute, and of the divisible and cor- 
poreal which is generated (Zimaeus, 85), so he regarded the 
sensuous world as containing certain immortal forms or princi- 
ples, and not composed only of the material substances upon 
which these were impressed. Just as he represented the im- 
mortal soul as of divine origin, and committed to His offspring 
by the Creator, while around the soul, by certain secondary 
agencies was fashioned a mortal body which was to be its 
vehicle (Zimaeus, 69), so, the sensuous was looked upon as 
freighted with certain eternal truths of an origin and nature 
quite different from that of the substance which enfolded them, 
as it were, and exhibited them tomen. “ When all things were 
in disorder” he says (Zimaeus 69 a) “God created in each thing, 
both in reference to itself and to other things, certain harmonies 
in such degree and manner as they are capable of having pro- 
portion and harmony. For in those days (i. e., the days of the 
creation) nothing had any order except by accident, nor did 
any of the things which now have names deserve to be named 
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at all—as, for example, fire, water, and the rest of the ele- 
ments "—an account strikingly suggestive of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony. Thus to Plato each object of the lower world bore 
the stamp of the divine mind, was fitted to link mind with 
mind, and so to lead back to that realm of pure being, sugges- 
tions of which it carried upon its face. He thought that all 
came from God, and was organized by God, and he was intol- 
erant of what he called “the vulgar opinion that nature brings 
them into being by some spontaneous and unintelligible cause” 
(Sophist, 265). Now this fixed and rational substratum, which 
Plato recognized in the sensuous object, was what he desig 
nated by the term “Idea”; or, if. as many of his expressions 
indicate, we are not warranted in using precisely this language, 
he at least considered it an imitation or representation of the 
Idea, the avenue along which the mind could trace its way to 
the realm of pure being. “The soul directs all things in heaven 
and earth and sea,” he said, and it was his endeavor to discern 
this directing soul shining through the objects of the sensuous 
world. 

It is the Idea which individalizes every object and makes it 
other than those which surround it. “All things become 
beautiful, not by color or form or anything of that sort but by 
the presence and participation of beauty” (Phaedo, 100). It 
is this marriage of the rational and the irrational which pro- 
duces the beautiful object. Nothing is great but by greatness, 
nothing is small but by smallness, nothing is just but by justice. 
And not only are there archetypal forms, or Ideas, correspond- 
ing to these great and general conceptions, like the just, the 
beautiful, the good, but (Parmenides, 180) all objects have ideas 
corresponding to them ; even the meanest—as hair, mud, dirt. 
For when Socrates is at first indisposed to carry the theory to 
this extreme, he is gently rebuked by the revered Parmenides, 
who tells him that he is still young, and that the time will 
come when philosophy will have a firmer grasp of him and 
when he “will not despise even the meanest things.” The 
phenomenal world derives its existence from the ideal world. 
The sensuous object has being only as it is the representative 
or embodiment of an Idea. This fundamental thought of the 
ideal theory is presented by Plato in a multitude of forms. 
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We cannot refrain from quoting here a passage from the 
incomparable dialogue of the Banquet, in which, under the 
guise of an apostrophe to Love, Plato sets forth the theory in a 
mythical form. The extract presents very clearly his concep- 
tion of the sensuous as a means by which the mind could be 
led back of it to the contemplation of absolute being. 

“ He who has learned to see the beautiful in due order and 
succession, when he comes toward the end will suddenly per- 
ceive a nature of wondrous beauty—and this, Socrates, is that 
final cause of all our former toils, which, in the first place is 
everlasting—not growing and decaying, or waxing and waning ; 
in the next place not fair in one point of view and foul in 
another, or at one time or in one relation or at one place fair, 
at another time or in another relation or at another place foul, 
as if fair to some and foul to others, or in the likeness of a face 
or hands or any other part of the bodily frame, or in any form 
of speech or knowledge, nor existing in any other being; as 
for example, an animal, whether in earth or heaven, but beauty 
only, absolute, separate, simple, and everlasting, which, with- 
out diminution and without increase, or any change, is im- 
parted to the ever-growing and perishing beauties of all other 
things. He, who, under the influence of true love, rising up 
from these, begins to see that beauty is not far from the end. 
And the true order of going or being led by another to the 
things of love, is to use the beauties of earth as steps along 
which he mounts upward for the sake of that other beauty, 
going from one to two, and from two to all fair forms, and from 
fair forms to fair actions, and from fair actions to fair notions, 
until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of absolute 
beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty is.” 
(Banquet, 211.) 

What then is essential in the doctrine of Ideas, that in the 
changing object of sense one comes into contact with something 
fixed and changeless, something which stimulates to inquiry, 
and leads the mind back to being, pure and absolute—this 
cannot fail to appear even from a careless perusal of the 
dialogues, and presents no great difficulties to the student who 
seeks to comprehend it. The relation of the Ideal Theory to 
the sensuous world is easy of apprehension. It is only when 
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we seek to form an estimate of the precise relation which the 
Ideas themselves sustain to the sensuous objects that some 
inconsistencies and obscurity appear. We propose now briefly 
to direct the attention of the reader to one or two of the promi- 
nent difficulties of the Theory, after which we can notice that 
portion of it in which Plato sets forth the relations of the Ideas 
to one another, and exhibits them in their unity. 

Stated briefly, the great difficulty of his dialectic is this: 
That while in maintaining the reality of the sensuous it would 
seem that Plato must have considered it as actually containing 
the Ideas, or pure being, and while, in some instances, his 
language seems to indicate that this was his conception, yet, 
quite the contrary of this, the prevailing forms of expression 
are such as to leave no room for doubting that he regarded the 
Ideas as separate from those objects of the lower world which 
were but copies and imitations of them. Or, as Schwegler 
states it, “ The difficulty lies in the contradiction which grows 
out of the fact that while Plato admits the reality of the becom- 
ing and of the province of the becoming, he still affirms that 
Ideas which are substances ever at rest and ever the same are 
the only actual.” We can do little more than call attention 
to this difficulty, and it may be remarked here that we should 
not attempt to represent Plato as perfectly self-consistent, 
though we believe that the fundamental principles for which 
he contended must lie at the basis of every true philosophy. 
He is not without inconsistencies, and any attempt to rationalize 
these out of his writings must bea failure. He contends for the 
reality of the sensuous, and yet affirms that all true being is con- 
tained in the Ideas, and these Ideas are widely separate from the 
objects of the phenomenal world. Thus the Eleatic element in 
Plato’s philosophy was constantly struggling for the ascendancy, 
while the distrust of the sensuous, which his education in the 
opinions of Heraclitus had engendered, increased the tendency 
to deny the validity of the knowledge received through it. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare Plato’s philos- 
ophy with that of Parmenides. Just as Plato in attempting to 
mediate between the philosophy of the One and the-philosophy 
of the Many, to maintain the reality of each, was, in frequent 
instances, led into a form of expression which seems to imply 
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that he would deny the reality of the latter, so Parmenides, in 
maintaining that the One alone exists and that the phenomenal 
world is merely phenomenal, could not withhold himself from the 
consideration of the great problems to which the latter invites, 
and thus was betrayed into a practical admission of its reality. 
For in the epic poem in the first part of which he developes his 
idea of being as One and absolute and of not-being, or the 
sensuous, as unreal and only apparent, we find a second portion 
devoted to a consideration of the physical universe, in which, 
upon the hypothesis of its reality, he sets forth his views rela- 
tive to the cosmogony, accounting for the phenomena of nature 
by the mingling of two unchangeable elements, of the nature of 
which we are left in doubt, owing to the fragmentary form in 
which his poem exists. 

The truth concerning Plato seems to be that just as he 
regarded opinion as intermediate hetween true knowledge and 
ignorance (Republic, 533, 534), so he regarded the sensuous, the 
material, as lying between the pure and the ethereal essence, 
and that which is strictly without existence. He realized the 
necessity of attributing reality to the material, and yet on the 
other hand his distrust of it was such that his language often 
seems to imply that he regarded it merely as a world of subjective 
appearance. Thus, as we believe, he was led to think of it as 
real, and yet, if it may be so expressed, as not having such a 
degree of reality as the pure essence which it only resembled. 
(Republic, 597a.) This view is substantiated by his account of the 
creation of the soul, to which casual reference has already been 
made. We present it again because, after we have made full 
allowance for the mythical form in which the 7imeus is cast, 
it serves to show what was Plato’s real conception of the 
objects of the lower world. 

“The soul he made out of the following elements and in 
this manner; he took of the unchangeable and indivisible 
essence, and also of the divisible and corporeal which is gene- 
rated, and he made a third sort of intermediate essence out of 
them both, partaking of the nature of the same and of the 
other, and thus he compounded a nature which was in a mean 
between the indivisible and corporeal. These three elements 
he took and mingled them all in one form, compressing the 
reluctant and unsociable nature of the other into the same.” 
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This passage presents the difficulty, but it also suggests its 
solution. It is said that God wok of the indivisible, thus divid- 
ing the indivisible, and that out of the two elements he com- 
pounded an intermediate nature, thus changing the unchange- 
able. But the nature thus compounded is looked upon as a 
“third sort of intermediate essence” (rpirov s&& auqoiv év 
plow Evvexepacaro ovatas eidos) and this we believe to have 
been Plato’s real conception not alone of the soul, but of all 
objects below the realm of pure being. Yet, as has been 
remarked, if we confine ourselves to his language, we cannot 
fail to detect frequent inconsistencies, while this impossibility 
of reconciling his various forms of expression either on the 
hypothesis of the reality of the phenomenal world or on that 
of its unreality goes to confirm the view suggested. 

A question quite removed from this, is raised by a class of 
critics who present tke view that the Ideas have no existence 
outside the mind, that they are only abstractions. This, in 
substance, is the opinion of Prof. Jowett, who believes that the 
theory had its mythical period, and that in his earlier writings, 
in the Phedo, the Banquet, the Phedrus, Plato presented the 
realistic view. This was supplanted, he maintains, as the 
system matured, by a more psychological conception which did 
not contemplate the Ideas as having an independent existence. 
This view is probably suggested not only by some inherent dif- 
ficulties of the theory, but also by the employment of the word 
‘“Tdea.” Brucker is of the opinion that the Ideas are called 
such not because they exist in the mind, but because by the 
mind alone they be discerned and apprehended. To this it 
may be added that while the Ideas were regarded as having a 
separate existence, their counterparts or reflections were recog- 
nized within the mind, so that it was not unnatural that the 
real existences should receive a name primarily applied to 
mental existences. 

One of the most conclusive answers to those maintaining 
that the Ideas are only abstractions, is to be found in the fact, 
that in his criticism of the theory, Aristotle, who was an 
immediate pupil of Plaw, and acquainted with that esoteric 
and oral teaching of the Academy, which, if any credence is to 
be accorded to the Epistles, was fuller and more systematic 
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than that contained in the dialogue, uniformly regards them as 
real existences. 

Another reason for rejecting this hypothesis is that the 
prevailing, and, we may say, the almost uniform impression 
conveyed by the dialogues is that their author deemed the Ideas 
to be real existences. This impression has been left, not only 
on the minds of casual readers, but the realism of Plato is 
maintained by the great majority of his ablest crities. It is not 
alone in the Banguel, where Plato speaks of rising out of “the 
sea of change” to “the sea of beauty” (210), or in the Phedo, 
where Socrates asserts that having sought in vain for the true 
and the real he thought he would better “have recourse to 
Ideas and seek in them the truth of existence,” (100) or in the 
gorgeous myth of the Phedrus (245-257) that we have the reality 
of the Ideas asserted, but the same thing is affirmed in the more 
sober and critical Parmenides, in which, with rare philosophic 
insight, Plato has anticipated every important objection to his 
theory. in this dialogue the conclusion is reached, after some 
hesitation, that the Ideas are “patterns fixed in nature,” and, 
far from regarding them as mere abstractions having their 
origin in the manifold objects of the sensuous world, Plato 
speaks of these objects as “like them and resemblances of 
them.” “What is meant by participation of other things in 
the Ideas,” he adds, “ is really assimilation to them.” (132). 

He insists on the importance of abstraction and classification 
as essential to true science (Republic, x, 596), and accordingly 
he points out a method of proceeding with Ideas, in accordance 
with which it is necessary, in order to a correct definition or 
classification, that some general term be given which comprises 
several objects, (Huthyphro, 6), and then that there be indicated 
what is distinctive or essential in the term to be defined (Huthy- 
phro, 11). In other words there are certain obstructions in this 
road which leads back to the world of Ideas, and these are to 
be removed through the process of abstraction. The objects of 
the sensuous world are to be classified, harmony and unity are 
to be brought out of seeming discord and diversity, unavailable 
objects are to be eliminated, so to speak, and all things made 
ready for the march of reason to the wished-for realm. 
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But certainly, because this process of abstraction sustains 
this intimate relation to the Ideas, we are not to confound the 
abstractions with that pure essence to which they only lead; 
nor can we successfully maintain that the exalted realm of 
being of which Plato speaks in reverential words, is to be 
rationalized into mere notions having no other dwelling-place 
than that human reason, for which it was Plato's mission and 
ambition to find an anchorage in absolute being. Let us rather 
believe, that, according to this philosophy, abstraction was 
possible and necessary because of the existence, because of 
the reality of the Ideas; that the Ideas were related to the 
faculty of abstraction, but that abstractions were not the Ideas. 

A few words must suffice for the presentation of that portion 
of the Platonic philosophy in which the relations of the Ideas 
to one another are considered and in which they are exhibited 
in their unity. It is a remark of Prof. Jowett that two great 
aims appear in the philosophy of Plato—first, to realize 
abstractions; second, to connect them. Without admitting 
that the Ideas were abstractions, we cannot fail to perceive 
the justice of the remark that this system culminates in the 
representation of the Ideas as having a vital bond of union 
and as sustaining relations as members of one great hierarchy. 
To quote again from Ritter: “The true and the real are 
exhibited in general notions, as elements of science, which are 
so related to one another, that every higher notion embraces 
and combines under it several lower; consequently, that the 
elements of truth cannot be so separated from each other as not 
to be, nevertheless, held together by some higher bond.” Thus 
there is a vital unity throughout, and one is led back from one 
class of Ideas to a higher class in which the first class is 
included. (Cp. Republic, x, 597). Tracing its way back in this 
manner, through the realm of being, it is obvious that the 
mind will arrive at some all-inclusive Idea in which all the 
others have their origin—that “nature of wondrous beauty ” to 
which reference is made in the Banquet. This is the Idea of 
the Good, which is set forth in the sixth and seventh books of 
the Republic, and in which we recognize the culmination of 
Plato’s philosophy. In passing, we may remark that while he 
seems to represent the journey of the soul from the lower Ideas 
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to the Idea of the Good as long and arduous, he does not reveal 
his conception of it with clearness, nor, with any precision, 
indicate its several steps. The Good then is the last to be 
attained. “In the world of knowledge,” Plato says (Republic, 
vii, 517), “the Idea of Good appears last of all, and is seen 
only with an effort; and, when seen, is also inferred to be the 
universal author of all things beautiful and right, parent of 
light and the lord of light is this world, and the source of truth 
and reason in the other; this is the first and great cause which 
he who would act rationally either in public or private life 
must behold.” “This is he whom I call the child of the 
Good,” he says elsewhere (Republic, vi, 508), “Whom the 
Good beget in his own likeness, to be in the visible world, in 
relation to sight and the things of sight, what the Good is in 
the intellectual world in relation to mind and the things of 
mind. . . . . Now that which imparts truth to the object 
and knowledge to the subject is what I would have you term 
the Idea of Good, and that you will regard as the cause of 
science and of truth, as known by us; beautiful too, as are 
both truth and knowledge, you will be right in esteeming this 
other nature as more beautiful than either, and, as in the pre- 
vious instance, light and sight may be truly said to be the sun, 
so, in this other sphere science and truth may be deemed like 
the Good, but not the Good; the Good has a place of honor 
yet higher.” The relation of the Good, then, to knowledge and 
truth is like the relation of the sun to sight. ‘The sun is not 
sight, but the author of sight who is recognized by sight.” 
This will bring before us, with sufficient clearness, the 
general outlines of Plato’s conception of the good. Yet, just 
as certain difficulties arise in connection with the Theory of 
Ideas in its relations to the sensuous, so now we find questions 
suggested by Plato's doctrine of the Good, concerning which 
there wil] always be disagreement among his readers; though 
in this instance it is not difficult to adopt an interpretation 
which will be consistent with other portions of the system. 
The great question, and yet, as we believe, the one which is 
least entitled to be considered a question, is whether Plato 
intended, in asserting that the Good is at the summit of being, 
to represent the Good, as the living personal God. We believe 
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that he did, but there is one or two objections to this view 
which require a passing notice. Schwegler regards it as clear 
that the Guod and the Deity were regarded as identical, but is 
not confident that this highest cause was conceived as a personal 
being, concluding that this question concerning the personality 
of God was not yet definitely before him. This, then, is the 
impression conveyed by Plato’s utterances on this subject, when 
viewed from an Hegelian standing point. To the ordinary 
reader, however, it seems as impossible that this greatest of 
questions should not have presented itself to a mind like that of 
Plato, as it seems evident, from a perusal of the different por- 
tions of his writings, that his consideration of it resulted in a 
firm faith in a personal Providence. The only indications that 
this was not his belief, are to be found in his impersonal designa- 
tion of the first cause (ro ayaSor), and in the fact, that, what- 
ever we may think of this crowning Idea, the lower members of 
the hierarchy, which are sometimes represented as partaking of 
the same quality, cannot be regarded as other than impersonal. 

Any perplexity arising from Plato’s employment of this 
ro ayaSov we believe will be avoided, if we remember that 
this is, in reality, an attempt to supply a metaphysical or 
philosophical basis for the popular faith in the Deity, a vindi- 
cation of the religious idea of God, and that as in the @ priori 
arguments of Augustine, of Clarke, of Locke, or of DésCartes, 
it is necessary that the author use designations which, if taken 
out of their relations, and isolated from his other utterances, 
might suggest disbelief in the personality of the Deity. 

In reply to the second objection, that Plato speaks of the 
Good as an Idea, and that hence, so far as personality is con- 
cerned, it must be placed in the same rank with the lower 
Ideas, it must be said that while it is true that the Good is thus 
designated, it is also true that it differs toto coelo from all orders 
of beings below it. Certainly the expressions of Plato do not 
encourage the supposition that it was the soul of the world, a 
diffused and characterless something. They, at least, do not 
invite us to designate it by any Pantheistic form of phrase. It 
was a distinct and definite essence, above and separate from all 
that existed below it, and of which it was the cause. It was 
invested with all the perfections which it was possible for the 
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mind of Plato to conceive, and what could better constitute 
its distinction and superiority than the attributes of a per- 
sonal God? “O heavens,” cries the Eleatic stranger in the 
Sophist (249), certainly a dialogue which we are not accus- 
tomed to rank among those which abound in extravagant and 
metaphorical expressions—“O heavens, can we ever be made 
to believe that motion and life and soul and mind are not 
present with absolute being? Can we imagine being to be 
devoid of life and mind, and to remain in awful unmeaningness 
an everlasting fixture?” Who can fail to notice the change in 
Plato’s manner, the reverence and awe of his spirit, when he 
comes to speak of the Good, and who that is willing to accept 
the most natural and obvious interpretation of his language, can 
read those passages which we have quoted, where he speaks of 
the Idea of Good as “the universal author of all things beautiful 
and right (wa@o1 mavtwv airy opS@v re nal nad@v aitia), 
where he describes “the child of the Good, whom the Good 
begat in his own likeness” (rov rod ayaSob éxyovov, dv 
tayaSov tyévvnoev avadoyov éavr@), and where the Good 
is exhibited as “the cause of science and truth” (airiav dé 
Siavood ovoav nai adnSeias), without recognizing in this 
exalted and ineffable reality something more than an empty 
abstraction, or a void and lifeless God ? 

And if this were not enough, we think it not impossible to 
derive an argument of very considerable strength from those 
passages where our author is not occupied in a direct considera-* 
tion of his Theory of Ideas, and in which his belief in a per- 
sonal God is most explicitly announced or implied. We are 
aware that it is said, in answer to this, that in these statements 
Plato does not speak with metaphysical accuracy, but accom- 
modates himself to the popular belief, but we shall persist in 
believing that when he speaks of the world as coming from 
God, and as created by divine reason and knowledge (Sophist, 
265), or when he maintains with earnestness that the Gods have 
a care for men and the things of earth (Laws, x, 901 et seq.) 
or speaks of God as his guide (Zaws, xii, 968), he means by 
these expressions something more than an insincere concession 
to the faith of the vulgar. And more convincing than any 
argument, is what we may term the Theistic spirit of his writ- 
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ings, the awed and reverent tone which bespeaks a soul not 
unconscious of the presence of its Author, the prevalent sense 
of indebtedness to God, the willingness and the desire to fly 
from the scenes of generation and of change, to the pure and 
the absolute. 

Thus in the Idea of the Good, the Idea of the eternal God, 
we come upon the goal of the Platonic philosophy. “God, 
holding in his hand the beginning, middle, and end of all that 
is, moves according to his nature in a straight line towards the 
accomplishment of hisend. Justice always follows Him, and is 
the punisher of those who fall short of the divine law.” And 
to that law, “he who would be happy will hold fast and 
follow it in all humility and order,” (Laws, iv, 715, 716). This 
is the sublime and true conception in which this philosophy 
culminates. Thus the famous saying of Protagoras that “ man 
is the measure of all things” is supplanted by one far nobler— 
“God is the measure of all things,” (Zaws, iv, 716). How 
faithfully this latter summarizes Plato’s whole system it is 
needless to say. It furnishes a criterion of truth. It renders 
knowledge possible. It presents a nature to which man is to 
strive to assimilate himself. 

Did the limits of this article permit, we should now be pre- 
pared to address ourselves to the consideration of another ques- 
tion, which, though not of equal importance with the one noticed 
above, is not without interest. The question is concerned 
‘with the relation of God to Ideas. Are the latter independent 
or dependent on the former? Is it true of the Deity that he is 
the author of all the lower Ideas in such a sense that he is 
their originating cause, or do they exist independently? Or as 
the question is stated in the Huthyphro (10), “Is the pious and 
holy beloved by the gods because it is holy, or holy because it 
is beloved by the gods?” Without entering on the discussion 
of this point, it may be said that the answer is suggested in the 
remark that the question, as quoted from the Zuthyphro, is not 
‘ the entire question with which we have to do. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the great Ideas, such as justice, right, and 
goodness, this latter being viewed now as an ethical as dis- 
tinguished from a metaphysical conception, were regarded as 
independent on the will of God for their existence or validity ; 
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but when we remember that in at least one instance, we have 
had occasion to observe that Plato speaks of each object of the 
sensnous universe as representing its Idea or Ilapadety ua, we 
are forced to the conclusion that we cannot affirm of all Ideas 
that they were considered to be independent. 

The world of essence, being such as it is, and the Good be- 
ing as he represents, we should anticipate that Plato would set 
it forth as the worthiest attainment of man to enter into the 
presence of this pure essence, and preéminently to raise him- 
self to the contemplation of the Good. Yet such is the influ- 
ence over the soul of the mortal and changing element in its 
composition, that even the best of those who follow God catch 
only a glimpse of true being now and then, while many who 
are struggling upward to behold it, are so weighted by the 
flesh, so diverted from the pursuit by lower interests, that they 
“go away without being initiated into the mysteries of being 
and are nursed with the food of opinion” (Phedrus, 248a). 
His aversion to the corporeal is finely illustrated by a passage 
in the myth of the Phedrus, where the soul is divided into 
three parts, two of them having the forms of horses and the 
third that of a charioteer. One of the horses is erect and well- 
formed, with alofty neck and aquiline nose, being white in color 
and of dark eyes, a lover of honor and modesty and temperance, a 
follower of true glory, and needing not the touch of the whip, 
being guided by word and admonition; while the other is large 
and misshapen, having a strong, short neck, flat-faced and of a 
dark color, gray eyed and blood-shot, the mate of insolence and 
pride, deaf, and hardly yielding to blow or spur (Phedrus, 258). 
This, as has been well-remarked, is perhaps the earliest fore- 
shadowing of the modern three-fold division of the soul. 

Feeling thus deeply the disadvantages of the philosopher in 
his present state, Plato loves to dwell upon a period of preéx- 
istence when philosophers could look upon beauty itself, “ shin- 
ing in pure light,” and when they were pure themselves, and 
“not yet enshrined in that living tomb, which we carry about, 
now that we are imprisoned in the body, as in an oyster shell. 
Let me linger thus long,” he adds, “ over the memory of scenes 
which have passed away” (Phedrus, 250). Yet these hin- 
drances to the contemplation of being render the attainment of 
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that contemplation only the more ennobling, and the philoso- 
pher is to bend his energies and shape his course with this end 
in view. Thus we have the crucial test by which the value of 
any discipline is determined. Speaking of geometry, in the 
course of his discussion of the subject of education, Plato says 
the great question is, “ whether it tends towards the great end 
—towards the vision of the Idea of Good, whither all things 
tend which compel the soul to turn her gaze towards that 
place, where is the full perfection of being, of which she ought, 
by all means, to obtain the vision” (Republic, vii, 526). And 
it is in the pursuit of philosophy alone that man can hope to 
obtain this vision. The philosopher is “the spectator of all 
time and all existence.” He only is able to grasp the eternal 
and unchangeable—“ to look at the very truth” (Republic iv, 
484). 

We have thus presented what we believe to be an essentially 
correct description of Plato’s dialectic. If that dialectic is 
not without obscurities and inconsistencies, it contains what its 
author was seeking—a basis of certainty for knowledge. It 
points out an avenue by which man may pass from the finite to 
the infinite. Whatever we may think of some of its minor por- 
tions, its great conclusions are those which are essential to mor- 
ality, its results are those which are dictated by the best instincts 
of the heart. Yet it is the lofty spirit of this philosophy, far 
more than any single tenet, which gives it its perennial value. 
Committed, as it is, to the best interests of humanity, never de- 
spairing of a God-given capacity in man to attain the truth, it 
has seemed to many like a revelation from on high, while the 
fathers of the early Church delighted in the belief that its 
author was indebted to the Hebrew Scriptures—a theory, we 
need not say, which has no sufficient foundation. “To the 
Jews was given the Law, and to the Greek philosophy until 
the coming of our Lord,” said Clement of Alexandria, who 
remarks elsewhere, “‘ When to the doctrine of our Savior as the 
power and wisdom of God, is added the Grecian philosophy, it 
does not, indeed, make the truth any more powerful, but it 
renders futile the attack of sophistry, and as it wards off every 
fraudulent plot devised against the truth, it has been properly 
denominated the wall and hedge of the vineyard.” “ What is 
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Plato,” says Numenius, as cited by Clement, “ but Moses in the 
language of Attica?” (Mwuvons arrinigwr.) 

The prominence of this philosophy in the schools of Alexan- 
dria was but the prophecy of its influence upon Christian 
thinkers in almost every age. Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, 
Anselm, Calvin, almost all the great minds of the Church have 
drawn from it. If its domain was encroached upon for a time, 
by the Aristotelian philosophy, it awoke with new vigor and to 
unprecedented influence at the time of the Renaissance, when 
the works of Plato were first translated into Latin, and pub- 
lished (1483-1484) by Marsilius Ficinus, and when, as one has 
said, the grand dukes of Florence died with sentences from 
Plato on their lips. So, in the present day, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. Jowett and others, there is a manifest return to 
the old Master. 

One cannot turn from any contemplation of this grand 
system without professing an almost personal attachment to its 
author. The native purity of his soul has so transfused itself 
into his philosophy that the latter cannot be perused without a 
conscious elevation of the mind. - The impression it conveys of 


the unmeasurable exaltation and importance of the solemn 
themes with which it is concerned is never to be forgotten. 
The impulse it imparts to the student is lasting and invaluable. 
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Articcze VL.—A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CAUCUS. 


Some of the causes of the political demoralization that we see 
around us are doubtless moral, and are only to be eradicated 
by moral means. Yet it is also true that much of it is due to 
defects in the political machinery which might be remedied by 
law. 

The process of choosing public officers consists of two en- 
tirely distinct parts. The first is the selection of a few candi- 
dates, for one of whom, in most cases, evrey voter must cast 
his ballot or throw it away; and the second is the formal ex- 
presssion of their choice by the electors, through their votes, 
between the candidates nominated. The first is not often of 
less importance than the second ; in many cases it is the only 
one which is anything more than a mere form. 

Now while the second of these processes is carefully and 
minutely regulated by law, and guarded by every precaution 
that the ingenuity of legislators has been able to invent to 
secure independence, purity, and fair play, the former is wholly 
ignored by the law. This silence of the law on the subject was 
proper enough at the time when qur government was first set a 
running; indeed for the law to have meddled with it then would 
simply have been to introduce needless complications. So long 
as there was no great diversity of interests or conditions in 
the community, and there was a substantial agreement as to 
what kind of men ought to be elected to office, and the 
voters in each district were for the most part personally 
acquainted with each other and amenable to the same public 
opinion, that public opinion was itself a better regulator and 
safeguard of the nominating process than any plan, however 
ingeniously contrived, that could have been provided by law. 
But to suppose that in a different condition of society there 
may not sometime arise a necessity, while w> hold unwaver- 
ingly to the great principles of free government which we have 
inherited from the fathers of the republic and their fathers who 
fought the good fight of liberty on the soil of the mother 
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country, for a readjustment of the political machinery by 
which we seek to apply those principles in detail to the actual 
conduct of public affairs, is not wiser than to imagine that a 
man, who from a poor boy has become a great merchant, 
can administer his vast business in the same simple and in- 
formal manner in which he used to manage when he sold pea- 
nuts and sticks of candy at the corner of the street, kept his 
accounts “in his head,” and had no bank but the one sound 
pocket in his ragged trowsers, provided only that he keep the 
same honesty, shrewdness, economy, industry, and grit, that 
have raised him from his low to his high estate. Should he 
try to do so, it is quite certain that some kind of a system 
would before long be found to have grown up among his 
underlings ; and unless they were men whose virtue was of no 
common mold, it would be equally certain to be a system bene- 
ficial chiefly to those who got it up. If in addition he should 
entrust to them solely the power of filling vacancies and mak- 
ing promotions in their own number, there is no doubt that no 
body of men could be got together whose honesty could long 
stand such a strain. The merchant’s establishment would be- 
come a den of thieves, and shameful bankruptey be the sure end. 

Now the caucus system, which is the system, that, as the con- 
ditions of successful political activity changed, has grown up 
to fill the gap left in the law, has not yet, it must be admitted, 
entirely broken down. But in those larger caucuses called 
conventions, in which the most important nominations are 
usually made, and in primary meetings in the cities, the cau- 
cus too often becomes a mere instrument for carrying out the 
previous arrangements of some clique of politicians, or a bat- 
tle ground of rival cliques, in which all considerations of pub- 
lic interest or the fitness or unfitness of a candidate for the 
office to which it is proposed to elect him are either openly 
derided or contemptuously ignored. An example, perhaps an 
extreme case, but very clearly showing the kind of results to 
which the present caucus system is undoubtedly tending, may 
be found in the account of his experience at a primary meet- 
ing in the city of New York given by a correspondent of the 
Nation last winter. Actuated by a laudable intention no longer 
to neglect his political duties he set out one evening to attend 
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the caucus of his party. On his way he pictured to himself 
an assemblage of ren, most of them doubtless committed in 
advance to this or that candidate, and not, of course, amenable 
to argument or reason, but at least having the forms and out- 
ward appearance of a deliberative body, and among whom per- 
haps he might find a small number of men not absolutely 
pledged who might on occasion at least turn a doubtful vote 
to the better side. In point of fact he found a few men, 
strangers to him, in a small room, one or two of whom had 
charge of a box like a ballot box and some of the others were 
distributing printed ballots as if at an election. From time 
to time men came into the room, put their ballots into the box 
and went out. The real work of the caucus had been done in 
some caucus-before-the-caucus; but when, where, or by whom, 
he had no means of finding out. 

The evils of the caucus system, political demoralization, cor- 
ruption, hasty, crude and unwise legislation, the increasing 
repulsion of good men from the public service, and the attract- 
ing into it of knaves, demagogues and blatherskites, are too 
well known to need to be dwelt upon here. It is a waste of 
labor to point out to men at bright noon that the sun shines. 
But most people have come to look on the caucus as a matter 
of course, and the evils resulting from it as necessarily incident 
to our form of government, part of the price which we must 
be content to pay for freedom. 

Before going on to explain a plan which it seems to us might 
advantageously be substituted by law for the present nominat- 
ing machinery in certain elections, it seems proper to refer to 
some general principles that must be kept in mind in all 
attempts to construct or improve political machinery. 

1. The work of politics in ordinary times will be done, not 
by disinterested patriots, but by men who are actuated by the 
same kind of motives that govern men in the ordinary affairs 
of life, and who only now and then, oftener in the case of high- 
toned men, more seldom if they are low-toned, rise to the 
height of disregarding purely personal considerations. 

2. If the conduct of practical politics requires a large ex- 
penditure of time or money, or the getting of a high degree of 
special knowledge, the great body of citizens, who follow regu- 
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lar trades and professions, will not take part in it, and it is use- 
less to try to induce them to do so by appeals to their public 
spirit or sense of duty. Most men cannot give much time to 
more than one kind of work. Nor will they go to caucuses 
merely to go through the empty form of seeming to pass upon 
matters already virtually decided for them. Men want to 
feel that they are really of some weight, that they individually 
count for something, otherwise they will not work at all. 
They will not chop wood unless they can see the chips fly. 

8. The law of competition (which naturalists in their science 
call the law of “natural selection” and the “survival of the 
fittest,”) holds in politics as everywhere else; so that, even if 
the work of managing public affairs might possibly be carried 
on without the expenditures and acquisitions just mentioned, 
yet if these expenditures and acquisitions will give any advan- 
tage to those using them, a class of men will be found who will 
use them, and thereby get the business of politics into their 
own hands, gain a power greater than that of other men, and 
abuse that power to their own advantage if they can. And if 
the conditions of success are such that a man has the advan- 
tage who in addition to the qualifications just mentioned is also 
unscrupulous, then the unscrupulous men will just as surely 
crowd out those who are scrupulous as under Mr. Darwin’s law 
a species well adapted to its environment will crowd out one 
that is ill-adapted. Nothing succeeds like success. An ordi- 
nary man who has an end to seek must either use the means 
that are best adapted to secure that end or see himself beaten 
by those who do. Now the trouble with the caucus system is 
that under it the conduct of practical politics does require 
always a large expenditure of time and often of money and 
the acquisition of a high degree of special knowledge, and in 
very many cases gives a decided advantage to men who, if not 
exactly unscrupulous, are yet not burdened with a too nice 
and “unpractical ” sense of honor. 

This furnishes the half truth of the plea usually put in by 
the party managers when the caucus rule in politics is de- 
nounced ; that it is necessary. So it is, as the law now stands, 
inasmuch as it is inevitable. These arts of log-rolling, these 
poor and petty maneuvers, this abject subniission to party dis- 
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cipline that teaches men to be cowards and bigots and insin- 
cere, this long apprenticeship to ignoble requirements, which 
any man who is worthy to hold high office, will blush if he 
stoops to use; these are not so usual methods of political work 
because the conduct of public affairs is in itself unfitted to 
occupy the purest characters and noblest minds, nor because 
politicians are sinners above all other men. On the contrary, 
there are men prominent in public life, who, gua private 
citizens, are respected, perhaps loved, and thoroughly trusted 
by all who know them, and who seem to have only qua 
public men a curious faculty of slipping on a political con- 
science, which they never use on any other occasion—just 
as a man keeps a particular suit of overalls for dirty work 
—in which they can take a hand in very questionable political 
jobs with no apparent harm to their private morals. These 
ignoble means are used simply and only because they are the 
methods which experience has shown to be the best adapted 
to secure the ends for which politicians work ; and they are used 
even though those ends are public ones, and not merely personal 
advantages. ‘The better class of politicians would gladly be rid 
of the necessity of using them. ‘They have come into use under 
the law of competition, because they are the tactics of success. 
And there is only one possible way of getting rid of them, 
whether the attempt is to be made by moral means or by im- 
provements in the political machinery, or by both; and that is 
to change in some way the conditions of success. Men will 
stop using them—even good men, as men go—just as soon as 
there is no use, or only small use, in using them, and no sooner, 
unless the millenium comes in the mean time. As far as the 
matter of improving the electoral machinery is concerned, the 
conditions of success that now necessitate the caucus system 
can only be changed in one or both of two ways; either by 
making it possible for any citizen to take an effective part in 
the nomination of candidates without any larger expenditure 
of time or labor or any greater knowledge of politics than may 
reasonably be expected from the average busy man, or by 
making it possible to bolt objectionable nominations without 
either throwing away one’s vote or helping the opposite 


party. 
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The reader will hardly need to be reminded that under any 
possible arrangement, it is not to be expected that all citizens 
will enter with equal interest into politics, or that those who 
do enter actively will not have more influence than those who 
do not. The object: to be sought is to keep the power of the 
political class within such limits as the public welfare requires, 
and to make the entrance into public life and the conditions 
of success when they are once in more to the liking of the best 
men. Even the caucus would probably not be entirely done 
away with, but only shorn of a portion of its present despotic 
power. 

The following plan will be discussed without reference 
to any questions as to its constitutionality. It is appli- 
cable only to those elections in which more than one officer of 
the same kind are to be chosen, as for example, Congress- 
men, members of State legislatures, or aldermen or council- 
men in cities, The part relating to nominations is, we believe, 
original with us.) The method of finding the rank of the 
candidates on the several tickets is taken from a plan of minor- 
ity representation proposed three or four years ago by Messrs. 
J. Bryant Walker and S. Dana Horton. The process of can- 
vassing the votes belongs, as to the greater part of it, to Mr. 
Walter Bailey of London. 

1. Nomineting Candidates. 

Any ten* voters may nominate as many candidates as they 
please by registering their names, at least two weeks + before 
the election with some proper officer. In municipal elections 
the registrations might be made with the city clerk, in State 
elections with the Secretary of State or the county clerks. It 
would not be necessary that all of the ten voters should attend 
before the registering officer at the same time, or even that they 
should attend in person at all. Arrangements could be easily 
made to have the registrations made before other officers, if 
desired, and certified to the regular registering officer, or made 
by proxy. All names registered should be published, either as 
soon as registered or at the expiration of the time allowed for 





* Or any other number that may be fixed by law. 
+ The time allowed for registration would depend on the size of the voting dis- 
“ tricts or other circumstances. 
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registering. No votes cast for persons not so nominated are to 
be counted. 

2. Nominating Tickets. 

By a “ticket” we mean a list of as many candidates, to be 
voted for on one ballot,* as there are offices of the same kind 
to be filled. For instance, the State of Connecticut elects four 
Congressmen. If they were all elected on a general ticket, as 
is contemplated in tuis plan, instead of by districts, a congres- 
sional “ ticket” would contain four names. The larger States it 
would perhaps be more convenient to divide into districts 
electing not over eight or ten congressmen apiece. 

At any time either before or after the expiration of the time 
limited for registering candidates’ names, and at least one day 
before the election, any voter + should have the right to regis- 
ter, at the same place and in the same manner as in the case 
of individual candidates, a “ ticket,” composed of the names of 
candidates already nominated to a number not exceeding the 
number of places to be filled. There is no objection to the 
ticket’s containing fewer names, but such a course would be un- 
wise, because, as will hereafter appear, it might result in a loss 
of some or even all of the votes cast for such a ticket. All 
tickets registered should also be published in such manner and 
at such time as might be found best. 

8. Manner of voting. 

Each voter must vote for one of the tickets so registered 
without adding any names. He may erase names if he pleases, 
but, as will hereafter appear, such erasure may not be sufficient 
to prevent the ballot from being counted in favor of a candi- 
date whose name is erased. Theoretically it would be possible 
to allow voters to add one or possibly two names (of course of 
registered candidates) to his ballot, and in some elections it 
would perhaps not be found in practice to be too inconvenient. 
But the effect would be to complicate considerably the process 
of counting; so that in most cases the better way would be to 





* The reader should bear in mind the distinction between a “ ticket” and a 
ballot, because the words are often used to signify the same thing. The ticket is 
the list of names, the ballot is the piece of paper on which the names are written 
or printed. There are usually many ballots containing the same ticket. 

+ It might be found more convenient in practice to require a larger number of 
voters to unite in registering a ticket, as in nominating candidates. 
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allow no additions of names, but leave each voter to look out 
for himself and see that a ticket acceptable to him is duly 
registered. This he can always do, since he has it in his own 
power to register such a ticket and is kept informed by the 
publication of the tickets what tickets are being nominated; so 
that there is,no hardship or injustice, except in very rare and 
exceptional cases, in confining him, on election day, to a regis- 
tered ticket; and if there should be such hardship or injustice 
now and then it would be only recognizing and formally allow- 
ing, as the least of two evils, a much less degree of the same 
kind of hardship that voters are in practical effect now, in most 
cases, compelled to submit to. 

The voter should also indicate by numbers on his ballot 
his order of preference among the names thereon; but if no 
such order is indicated, the names must of course be taken in 
the order in which they are written or printed on it. It would 
be well to forbid the use of ballots with numbers printed on 
them, in order to encourage the voters to freely express their 
individual preferences by numbering their own ballots. The 
probable composition of the tickets that would be nominated, 
the relations between independent and “regular” candidates 
and the advantages to be derived from a party nomination 
under this plan will be discussed further on. 

But should the plan stop here, the individual voter, having 
taken pains to get his ticket nominated, would be no better off 
than at present, since no ticket not supported by a majority of 
the votes: cast could be elected, and the ticket having the 
majority would elect all of its candidates, which would be 
more, in most cases, than its fair share. It is necessary to go 
farther and provide some means by which the votes cast for 
each ticket can be made available to elect, if not all its can- 
didates, at least such proportionate part of them as they are 
equitably entitled to elect. The remainder of the plan is for 
this purpose. 

4. Counting the votes. 

The first duty of the counters is to find out, by a simple 
enumeration, how many votes have been cast for each regis- 
tered ticket, paying no attention to the order of the names on 
the ballots and disregarding erasures. 
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Each ticket is entitled to elect a number of the candidates 
whose names compose it proportioned to the number of votes it 
has received. Thus a ticket which has obtained one half of all 
the votes cast is entitled to elect one half of the officers chosen, 
and a ticket that has received one third of all the votes cast is 
entitled in like manner to elect one third of all the officers 
chosen. But since no ticket can elect all of its candidates, 
unless it receives all or nearly all the votes, and since every 
voter may have arranged the names on his ballot differently 
from most of the other voters, the candidate who stands first on 
one ballot perhaps standing last on, or even being erased 
from, another ballot, the question at once arises, which of all 
the names that make up any ticket are entitled to the election ? 
The next thing to be done, therefore, is to find the relative 
rank of the candidates on their respective tickets. This is done 
for each ticket separately in the following manner: That candi- 
date having the most first votes, that is, whose name is num- 
bered “1,” or if the ballot is not numbered, stands first in order, 
on the greatest number of ballots cast for that ticket, has the 
first rank on the ticket; that one of the remaining candidates 
who has received the most first and second votes stands 
second; that one of the still remaining names who has received 
the most first, second, and third votes stands third; and in like 
manner the relative rank of all the candidates is found. This 
will be more readily understood by means of the following 
tabular arrangement, which Messrs. Walker and Horton call 
the “ party square.” 

Table of Republican votes, 





Ist a | sa | 4th | Sth | 
Choice. | Choice. | Choice. | Choice, | Choice. 


| 26 | 926 
| 60 95 
| 32 4 
| 31 4 
| 60 67 
| 





102 | 30 | 
10 17 | 
30 | 50 | 
45 80 
15 | 26 
0 0 4 1 

















Sum. 202 | 202 | 20 202 | 202 ll 








Suppose that in a certain election, where there are five repre- 
sentatives to be elected, the Republican ticket, containing the 
names of five candidates (A, B, C, D, E,) gets 202 votes. In the 
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left hand perpendicular column place the names of the candi- 
dates. The next five columns contain, opposite the names of the 
respective candidates, the number of first, second, third, fourth, 
and fifth votes cast for each. The “erased” column, next in 
order, shows the number of ballots from which each candidate’s 
name was erased. The horizontal “erased” column, next to 
the bottom sum column, shows the number of ballots that had, 
owing to erasures, only three or four names upon them. The 
two sum columns contain the sums of the numbers in the verti- 
cal and horizontal columns, which sums must of course, except 
in the “erased” columns, be the same as the whole number of 
votes cast for the ticket. 

From this table it appears that A, having the most first 
votes (102) ranks first on the ticket. D, having the most first 
and second votes (45+80=125), ranks second. In like manner 
it appears that C stands third, E fourth, and B fifth. B’s name 
was erased from five ballots, C’s from four, and D’s from two. 
Seven ballots had one name erased, and four ballots had two 
erased. 

If any ticket gets less than ten* votes the ballots cast for it 
are to be regarded as “scattering” and to be no farther pro- 
ceeded with or counted ; except that, if there is more than one 
voting place in the district, it might be better, for reasons that 
will appear hereafter, to allow the scattering votes to be re- 
ported to the canvassers like the rest, so that, if there should 
appear to have been more than ten votes cast for the ticket in 
all the polling places, they may not be thrown out. The 
“ party square” has this further peculiarity: if the number of 
votes for the ticket be once correctly counted, a very simple 
matter since the individual names need not be noticed, either 
mistake or fraud in the process of finding the ranks of the can- 
didates would be almost impossible; because any error would 
be at once detected, both as to its amount and position, by the 
failure of the vertical and horizontal columns to add correctly. 
Moreover, if any attempt should be made to report the number 
of votes cast for any particular ticket as either greater or less 
than it really was, the proper distribution over the party square 





* Or such number as mighi be fixed by law, having reference to the size of the 
election district and the number of votes. 
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of the votes wrongfully added or subtracted, so that the columns 
should still add correctly, could not in most cases be success- 
fully accomplished, if any of the counters were opposed to the 
fraud. And if the counters were divided into pairs, one pair 
counting the first votes, and then passing the ballots to the next 
pair to count the second votes, and they to another pair to count 
the third votes, any collusion to doctor the whole table would 
not be likely to succeed. So that, although the process of 
counting may at first sight appear more complicated than the 
one now in use—though it is doubtful if it is really so, when we 
consider the confusion now caused by “scratched” and scat- 
tering ballots—-it is really far less liable to evolve a wrong 
result. 

With the finding of the candidates’ ranks the duties of the 
counters end. The final marshalling of the votes, and the an- 
nouncement of the results belongs to the canvassers. 

The result of the count should be published. 

5. Canvassing the votes. 

It makes little difference who the canvassers are, because 
their action is confined to a simple arithmetical calculation, 
involving no more difficult process than simple addition, sub- 
traction, and division, performed, according to fixed rules, on 
the data furnished by the counters. However inclined they 
may be to cheat, they are under an effectual check from the 
fact that the data on which they work are published, and anyone 
who pleases can make the calculation for himself. The news- 
papers would of course do so, and lay the results before their 
readers at the earliest possible moment, so that what must be 
the result of the canvass would often be known to the public 
before the canvassers met. If there is more than one voting 
place in the district, the first thing that the canvassers have to 
do is to make up, for each ticket, a new table of relative ranks 
and a new party square by combining the tables sent them by 
the counters from the different voting places. The next step is 
to find the “quota” or number of votes required to elect one 
candidate. This is done by dividing the whole number of 
votes cast by the whole number of persons to be elected and 
rejecting fractions from the result. Thus if there are 507 
votes cast and five candidates to be elected, the quota would 
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be (507+5) 101. The canvassers have now to distribute the 
successful candidates among the various tickets according to 
the number of votes received by each. The thing to be 
accomplished is to allow each ticket to elect its fair share of 
candidates, to give to every candidate the full advantage of 
all votes cast for him on all the tickets on which his name 
stands, if it happens to stand on more than one ticket, having 
due regard also to his relative rank on the tickets, and to con- 
solidate fractions of quotas so as to cause as small a number 
of votes as possible to be wasted. The manner in which 
this is done will be most easily explained by means of an ex- 
ample. 


Tabular Exhibit of a Canvass of Votes. 





No. 1,|No. 2.|No. slo. also. 5.) A B Cc D E F 





101; 10 95 
eee * | 


95 






























































In a certain election let 507 votes be polled to elect five rep- 
resentatives. The quota, as we have seen, would be 101. 
There are five tickets in the field, shown in the left side of the 
table. No. 1 is the Republican ticket, the order of the names 
on which has been already explained.* It polls 202 votes, as 
shown by the figures immediately beneath it. No. 2 is the 
Democratic ticket, polling 151 votes. No. 3 is a mixed ticket 
made up of selections from the two party tickets, and gets 95 
votes. Nos. 4 and 5 are independent tickets, containing the 
names of three men, L, M, and N, who are not on either of the 
party tickets, but filled up with some of the best names from 


* Supra, pp. 742, 743. 
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them. No. 4 gets 49 votes and No. 5 only 10, who are proba- 
bly the same ten who nominated N, whose name stands at the 
head of their ticket. Having, however, taken the precaution 
to place on their ticket the names of some stronger men, they 
do not lose their votes, though they fail to elect their favorite. 
The names of the individual candidates are arranged at the 
heads of the columns on the right side of the table in alpha- 
betical order. The votes cast for the several tickets, beginning 
with that having the fewest* votes, are now to be assigned to 
the candidates standing first thereon respectively, provided that 
to no candidate are more votes to be at any time assigned than 
are sufficient to give him a quota. The votes assigned are 
credited to the individual candidates in their column on the 
right side of the table. Any candidate receiving in any assign- 
ment a full quota, is elected, and the votes assigned to him are 
debited to the ticket from which they come, which is done 
by subtracting them from the number of votes standing to 
the credit of that ticket in its column on the left side of the 
table. 

In the first assignment, N receives 10 votes from ticket No. 
5; L gets 49 from ticket No. 4; E gets 95 from ticket No. 3; 
F receives 101 (a full quota) from ticket No. 2; and A, 101 
from ticket No. 1. A and F are elected, which is signified by 
placing an asterisk under their names in their columns. 101 
votes are debited to and subtracted from tickets No. 1 and 
No. 2, leaving them respectively 101 and 50 votes yet undis- 
posed of All assignments to unelected candidates are now 
revoked, which is signified by drawing a line under the num- 
bers credited to them in their columns on the right. This re- 
vocation of all assignments to unelected candidates takes place 
after every assignment in which a candidate is elected. It 
makes the process of canvassing a little longer, but is useful to 
prevent confusion, and when there have been several successive 
assignments without an election, it tends to prevent the same 
votes being inadvertently used to make up the quotas of two 
candidates. It is not absolutely necessary however. A second 
assignment is now made to the candidates standing first. N, 
L, and E get the same votes as before. No assignments can be 





* Or the most; each plan has its advantages, which need not be discussed here. 
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made from Nos. 2 and 1, because F and A, to whom the assign- 
ments would be made are already elected. As no one is elected 
on the second assignment, it is not revoked, but another assign- 
ment is made to the candidates standing second on the tickets. 
This third assignment gives M 10, H 49, G 95 (from No. 8), G 
6 more (from No, 2), and D101. D and G are elected, and all 
the assignments to unelected candidates are revoked as before. 
Tickets No. 1 and No. 8 are now exhausted, and No. 2 has 
only 44 votes left. The fourth assignment is now made, com- 
mencing again at the head of the tickets, and gives N and L, 10 
and 49 votes respectively, as in the first assignment. The fifth 
assignment gives M 10 and H 49, as in the third assignment. 
F and G being already elected, the fourth and fifth assignments 
could not extend to ticket No.2. The sixth assignment, to the 
third names on the tickets, gives B 10; I 49; and H 44 more 
(from No. 2). As there is still no election, successive assign- 
ments are made to the fourth and fifth names on the tickets as 
follows: Seventh assignment; No. 2 to I, 44. Nos. 4 and 5 
are omitted, because F’, to whom their assignments would go, is 
already elected. Eighth assignment; No. 5 to H, 8, which 
completes his quota, and makes it unnecessary to go any further 
with the assignment. All assignments to M, N, L, I, and B are 
now revoked, and the votes that make up H’s quota are debited 
to tickets Nos. 2,4, and 6 whence they came. Nos, 2 and 4 are 
exhausted, and No. 5, which has turned the scale between H and 
I, has two votes left, which are all that are wasted. In case 
the bottom of the tickets is reached, in the course of the assign- 
ments, without the required number of candidates receiving a 
full quota, the candidate having the most votes must be de- 
clared elected, his votes debited to the tickets from whence 
they came, assignments to unelected candidates revoked and 
the process repeated till a sufficient number of candidates are 
elected. In case of a tie the preference should be determined 
by relative rank on the tickets from which the votes are 
assigned. 

No. 1 has elected two of its candidates; No. 2 has elected 
one; Nos. 2 and 8 have elected one jointly ; and Nos. 2, 4, and 
5 have elected the fifth, 

Tt will be readily seen that, even under the plan above de- 
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scribed, there is a certain advantage in getting a regular party 
nomination. Probably the parties would continue to hold their 
caucuses and nominate full sets of candidates as at present; and 
any independent or irregular tickets that were put in the 
field, would as a matter of prudence contain a few names of 
the regular party nominees, so that if they failed to get a quota 
of votes, or got a considerable fraction over a quota, their votes 
or their surplus votes over a quota, would not be wasted, as 
would be the case if the ticket was made up entirely of men 
who were on no other ticket, but they might still be able, as in 
the case of ticket No. 5 in the example, to come in at last and 
turn the scale in favor of some candidate, who, though not the 
first choice of the voters who cast them would still be accepta- 
ble to them. 

The benefits which seem to us likely to be gained by the adop- 
tion of the plan of voting above described, in those elections to 
which it is applicable, are the following : 

1. It secures a just and proportional representation in the 
elected body, not only to the two great political parties, but to 
all parties and interests in the community which can muster 
one quota of votes; while at the same time it prevents minori- 
ties holding a balance of power from bullying the great parties 
into pretending to support measures that they do not believe in, 
as the temperance and labor reform and woman suffrage parties 
are in the habit of doing. 

2. While it accomplishes such a just apportionment of power 
almost as perfectly as Mr. Hare’s plan of proportional repre- 
sentation, at the same time, by substituting a simple mathe- 
matical process of adding and subtracting figures for the 
mechanical handling over and over of the ballots themselves 
which that plan requires, it avoids the exceeding complexity 
and abundant opportunities for fraud which have caused Mr. 
Hare’s otherwise perfect plan to be generally rejected as im- 
practicable. 

8. It gives every voter, with very little trouble to himself, an 
opportunity to take an effective part in the process of nominat- 
ing candidates. 

4. If any one of the candidates of a party does not suit all of 
the party, if he is a man unfit to to be voted for, or if the 
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friends of any one man, who want to vote for him, are unable 
to secure him a caucus nomination, all such disaffected persons, 
by registering a ticket which shall be the same as the regular 
party ticket except that the objectionable name is left out or 
the wished for name inserted, can vote according to their wishes, 
and, whether they succeed or fail in the specific object sought, 
be quite certain neither to do their own party any harm or the 
opposite party any good. Ticket No. 4 in the example may be 
regarded as a ticket of this kind. Its supporters, who seem 
from the other names on their ticket to be Democrats, not poll- 
ing a quota of votes, fail to elect their favorite L, but do aid in 
the election of a good Democrat, H, who would not have been 
elected but for their votes; while the Republican ticket, No. 1, 
elects exactly the same number of its candidates, and no more, 
as though the supporters of No. 4 had all voted the regular 
Democratic ticket, No. 2. 

It is in this power to register a ticket that the independence 
of the individual voter consists, not in the power of scratching 
on election day. As will appear from attending to the nature 
of the party square, erasing a name amounts to no more than 
placing it at the bottom of the ticket. But the fact that 
“split” tickets can be registered, and that discontented voters 
can safely and effectively express their discontent by voting 
for them, ought to have a salutary effect on the tone of the 
caucus itself, while it certainly would deprive it, not of all 
power, but of that excessive power which has proved so 
detrimental te public morals, and would relax party dis- 
cipline to the point where it would amount to no more than 
the necessary cohesive foree to secure a desirable concert of 
action among voters who think alike. A citizen, by this 
plan, could vote freely at first for the man whom he per- 
ferred, and if it appeared by an actual count of the votes 
that his candidate could not be elected, then, but not till 
then, his vote would pass on to help make up the quota of 
some more eligible candidate, who is still a man of his own 
choice.* 

5. It would make it easier to sever local elections from poli- 
tics, which are of no sort of benefit but only a source of cor- 





* Am. Law Review, VI, p. 271. 
VOL. XXXIV. 49 
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ruption, when introduced into such elections. But under the 
necessity—-or alleged necessity—of keeping up party discipline, 
we go on electing officers to manage the affairs of cities, towns, 
school districts, counties, states, and other local divisions on 
the ground of their views on national politics, or their past or 
expected services to political parties which have no more 
connection in most cases with the business that these officers 
will have to do than they have with the internal arrangements 
of a Hindoo village community—a practice which, it seems 
to us, cannot be defended am on any rational grounds, 
though it can be accounted for in the same manner in 
which the existence of the caucus system can. Like that, it 
is necessary, in that it is inevitable under the present arrange- 
ments. 

§. It would also enable us to get rid of the mischievous 
small district system, which has been introduced in order to 
protect the rights of the minority against the majority. On a 
general ticket, the majority would, under the law as it now 
stands, elect not only a majority of the officers to be chosen, 
as it ought, and under the plan here described would, but 
elect all, and entirely exclude the minority. Nevertheless 
where there is only one person to be elected, who must in 
most cases get the suffrages of an absolute majority of the 
voters of his district, good, bad, and indifferent, the dire 
necessity of finding an “available” candidate,—which often 
means one not good enough to be displeasing to the worse 
elements in the district, or one who has that kind of “mag- 
netism ” which is not observed to be by any means invariably 
a mark that its possessor also possesses all or any of the qualities 
of a statesman—too often excludes a class of men most of all 
fitted by character and education to conduct public business 
honestly and intelligently, and who, in the larger electoral 
districts called for by this plan, would easily obtain the 
quota of votes necessary to elect them, and also, what is 
of hardly less importance, to keep them in office instead of 
“rotating” them out just when they nave gotten the experi- 
ence and familiarity with public business needed to make 
their services of the greatest value. 
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7. And neither to get nor to keep their offices would such 
men be obliged to truckle or trim or descend to mean acts, at 
least to the same extent as if they had to get and keep the 
favor of the majority of a small district. Since what they 
would loose in one quarter by a manly and upright course on 
any question, they would be likely to gain in some other. 
So that not only honesty and statesmanship, but, what is 
quite as much needed, courage, would be fostered among 
public men. 

8. With the abolition of small districts, too, would necessarily 
come to an end the demoralizing practice of “ gerrymandering,” 
because it would be no longer possible. 

The question remains: is the plan simple enough for prac- 
tical use? Nothing but a trial can answer that question. 
The proper place to make such an experiment would be in 
the elections of some city, town, school district or other 
small division of the community, rather than, at first, on a 
large scale in state or national elections; because the con- 
stituencies in such local elections are smaller and more 
compact, and any imperfections that might be found to exist 


in the plan could be more easily remedied and would do less 
harm. 
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Arricte VIL—* DO PENANCE.” A BIT OF CRITICISM. 


Tue Hon. AsHBeEL Samira, of Texas, is well remembered by 
those who were contemporary with him in the Academical 
Department of Yale College between 1821 and 1824, or in the 
Medical School from which he proceeded M.D. in 1828, as well 
as by the survivors of those who knew him even earlier in his 
native city, Hartford. Since those days of long ago, neither his 
professional eminence in North Carolina, and afterwards in 
Texas, nor his political and diplomatic career as embassador of 
the “Lone Star Republic” to the governments of France and 
Great Britain, has made him forgetful of those liberal studies 
which were the discipline of bis early years. Returning to his 
plantation after the disasters which the war of secession 
brought upon him, he “accepted the situation ;” and employ- 
ing as free laborers those who were once his slaves, and, going 
with them into the field as their employer, he finds it less costly 
to pay them wages than it was to support them before they 
were emancipated. It is pleasant to know of a man whose life 
has been so active and so full of change, that, in these his 
latter years, he does not .cease to be a scholar nor to read the 
Greek New Testament with critical and reverent attention. 

The following communication, received some months ago, 
and inadvertently omitted from our last Number, is, perhaps, 
sufficiently its own explanation; but a few more introductory 
words will not be impertinent. It was designed for the New 
York Tribune, but the friend to whose care it was sent has 
taken the responsibility of giving it to the New Hnglander, 
thinking that thus it would be more likely to find appreciative 
readers, and would escape the sudden destruction which comes 
upon the contents of a daily newspaper. 

That we may do full justice to our readers and to all parties, 
we give, entire, the Zribune’s summary of the paper referred to 
in Dr. Smith’s communication. At the same time we take the 
liberty of suggesting that we do not understand the sentence 
about “Do penance” as giving exactly the signification which 
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is imputed to it and which at first sight it may seem to give. 
Prof. Short, as reported bythe 7ribune, does not say that “ ‘Do 
penance’ is really a fair rendering of the Greek,” but “the 
Latin form [used by Jerome] which is translated [by the 
Douay translators] ‘do penance,’ is really a fair rendering of 
the Greek, dispute as we [Roman Catholics and Protestants] 
may over the English.” If the Douay English truly represents 
the Latin phrase employed by Jerome (as Dr. Smith assumes, 
and as Prof. Short does not deny) the strictures which come to 
us from a Texas plantation are exactly to the point. 

Prof. Short’s paper, read to the American Philological Asso- 
ciation in its meeting at Hartford in 1874, was entitled “The 
Character of the Latin of the Vulgate.” The summary of it, 
which we copy from the 7ribune, is very suggestive. 


“The Vulgate is now practically the Bible of the Roman Church. It is one of 
the two oldest and most important versions which we possess. It was made in 
Africa, in the second century, at a date when Latin was spoke there. It was 
probably rendered into Latin for the benefit of Latin-speaking Jews. We 
have no account of the origin of this translation; it was made not later than A. D. 
250. St. Jerome, 380 A. D., was commissioned to revise it from the original 
Greek. Nothing now in existence represents the African manuscript prior to this 
revision. The principal work of St. Jerome consisted in removing apochryphal 
additions which had been interpolated. Although the version of St. Jerome at 
first met great opposition, in the course of centuries it supplanted the old, and the 
latter went out of existence. 

The Vulgate was the first book produced after the invention of printing, and 
with movable types. A copy of this, valued at many thousand dollars, is in the 
possession of Mr. James Lenox of New York. In 1590 this edition was carefully 
revised; it was afterwards amended in 1592 and 1593, called the Clementi, and is 
now the authorized version of the Church of Rome. 

By abundant citation the speaker showed that the Greek order of words was 
generally followed in the Latin of the Vulgate. But we find occasionally a 
variation from this form. The Latin form which is translated ‘do penance,’ is 
really a fair rendering of the Greek, dispute as we may over the English. ‘ Pos- 
sessed with the devils’ is in the Vulgate very accurately translated possessed 
with demons. The form and words of the Greek original are followed with ex- 
emplary fidelity, and often with great ingenuity. Numerous examples were given 
of the accuracy of this following, which not frequently violates the Latin idiom. 
A critical examination of passages in the Vulgate was then undertaken, and a 
very large number of defective or inadequate translations cited specifically. One 
of the most remarkable features of the Vulgate translation is the substitution of 
Latin words meaning ‘because,’ ‘since,’ &c., where the word should be ‘that.’ 
But after making all allowance for its errors, it must be acknowledged that the 
Vulgate is of marvelous accuracy, and goes back to a Greek original older than 


any we possess. 
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The Vulgate had a great influence over English translations of the Bible, a very 
large proportion of the earlier translations of parts of the Scriptures having been 
made directly from it. If we review the effects which that volume had through- 
out Christendom, we shall find that no other has exerted equal influence or been 
comparable in importance.” 

So much for introduction. Our readers are prepared to 
appreciate Dr. Smith’s discussion of the phrase “Do penance.” 


EVERGREEN, Harris Oo., Texas, Dec. 28th, 1874. 


A few days since a friend gave me several numbers of the 
New York Tribune, extra. In looking over some papers read 
before the American Philological Association which, it appears, 
met in Hartford in July of the present year, my attention was 
arrested by a critical or philological assertion made by Prof. 
Charles Short of Columbia College, in a paper on the Character 
of the Latin of the Vulgate. The assertion I refer to is this, 
“The Latin form which is translated ‘Do penance’ is really a 
fair rendering of the Greek, dispute as we may over the 
English.” I confess to no small surprise that so palpable, so 
grave an error should pass, as this seems to have done, unchal- 
lenged, unrebuked in a Philological Association. 

“The Greek” referred to by Prof. Short and of which he 
says ‘do penance” is a “ fair rendering,” is obviously the word 
petavoérre as used by Matthew iii, 2, and iv, 17, and elsewhere 
in the New Testament. ‘To do penance” does not give the 
meaning, is not a “fair” nor correct rendering of weravoéw in 
the sentences referred to, nor in any Greek written up to the 
time of our Saviour, that has come down to us. It may seem a 
rash assertion to make in Texas where we have no library ; but 
surely if weravoé@ would bear such a translation as “do pen- 
ance” or any thing like it in any classical Greek author, there 
would have been some hint of such meaning in the voluminous 
Thesaurus of Henry Stephens. The derivation of ueravoéw or 
rather the word itself fixes its own meaning singularly clear, 
precise, definite, unmistakeable. It is compounded of era 
and voéw, the latter being the verb derived from voos—or we 
may say voos is the substantive and voew the verb. Noos-- 
contracted vods—is the mind, the thinking principle, the reason- 
ing faculty, the motive power of our nature, which prompts 
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our actions. It is thought, not as a resultant of thinking, but 
the power that thinks. It is that faculty of our nature which 
lies behind, if I may so speak, and is the source of action, of 
our doings. Mera is the proposition which asserts in its com- 
pounds change, fundamental change. This fundamental change 
is illustrated in the distinction which Aristotle draws between 
Metafodn and ‘AAAorwors. Meravoéite then means change 
your mind, change the motives of your conduct. 

The Greek word has a thoroughness, a precision, an exclu- 
siveness of meaning, which cannot be well expressed by any 
Latin word, as I shall show in the course of this memorandum. 

But first of the English word repent, by which the Greek is 
translated into the English version of the Scriptures. Hepent 
is derived from the Latin, and to every scholar it partakes of 
the incapacity of its Latin original to express the full meaning 
of the weravoéire. It is only by relating back to its Greek 
predecessor that it has come to express the fullness of the 
original idea in the New Testament. The best formula or 
phrase in Saxon, home-born English to express the idea of 
John the Baptist, of our Saviour, and of Peter, that occurs to 
me, is embodied in the words, change of heart. Change your 
heart, let your conduct be no longer dictated by evil passions, 
by ideas of mere policy or seeming utility, by external motives. 
But change your heart, and, in place of these motives, substi- 
tute pure, internal motives for your life. In illustration let us 
turn to Acts viii, 21,22, ‘H yap xapdla oov ovy éoriv evSiua 
x. t.A. For thy heart is not right, etc. Meravonoov ovv ano 
x. 7.1. Therefore repent, etc. St. Peter here explains, if one 
may so speak, the meaning of the Greek word in question. If 
the Greek word may be fairly rendered ‘do penance,” how 
does Prof. Short get along with the preposition azo? Would 
he make it interchangeable or synonymous with avri or évexa, 
or would he interpolate a long ellipsis? 

I have said in this memorandum that there is no Latin word 
which renders exactly the Greek word before us. 

Henry Stephens, in his Thesawrus, under the word peravoéw 
states the inability to express the meaning fully by any single 
Latin word. After considerable circumlocution he says, Sed 
brevius reddi potest, Sententiam muto.’ Mentem muto. ‘A more 
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concise rendering is, I change my thought, 1 change my mind.” 
Change is of the essence of the meaning. This essential idea is 
ignored in the words “do penance.” The Thesaurus was pub- 
lished in Paris more than 200 years ago, long years before the 
version of the Bible was made in which do penance is made to 
stand for the Greek of the New Testament. Henry Stephens 
would not have found the smallest difficulty in expressing the 
idea of doing penance. For, it is a prominent, frequently 
recurring thought among pagan peoples and occurs frequently 
in Cicero, Horace, and other classic authors. 

In the next, place do penance is not a correct translation, a 
“fair rendering” of Agite penitentiam of the Vulgate. It may 
be safely admitted, though it can not be proven, that agile 
pemtentiam was retained by St. Jerome in his revision, from 
the earliest versions that were made of the Scriptures into 
Latin while this language was spoken in its purity. Versions 
were made thus early but they are wholly lost, except as they 
may or may not have been used by St. Jerome. 

It is worth while to pause here and contemplate how strik- 
ingly the Greek word and its Latin translation in the Vulgate 
denote the respective characters of the Greek and of the Roman. 
The old Greek was a man of thought even more than of action. 
The Roman was a man of action almost wholly. The cogita- 
tion of the Greek was introverted upon his own nature, on the 
soul and its future, on life and “ the proper business of life, to 
wit, to learn to die,” on duty and its grounds, on material sub- 
stance and its qualities; and their philosophers pushed their 
speculations on every metaphysical and transcendental object 
of thought to the extremest limit of human subtlety. Thus 
the Greek developed a language the most perfect instrument of 
thought which ever existed. And in this language are en- 
shrined the teachings of our Saviour for all mankind forever, 
With the Romans life was external; it consisted almost wholly 
in action. They had no philosophers. Cicero was not a phi- 
losopher. He was only an enthusiastic translator of Greek 
philosophy into the stern, inflexible Latin language. Seneca 
was merely a John Stuart Mill moralist, only something better 
Thus, in default of language, the Latin Vulgate translated the 
internal thought of the Greek into external action—yeravoéire, 
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into agite penitentiam—act your repentance. The Greek re- 
fers to the motive thought, the Latin regards the resultant 
actions. This comes as near, perhaps, to the command to 
change the motive of our actions as can be well expressed by 
single words of classical Latin. Ponitemini, the Vulgate trans- 
lation of Mark i, 15 is not Latin of classical times. Until 
otherwise instructed we may suspect it came into use with the 
diffusion of Christian teachings. However this may be it does 
not even squint in meaning at do penance. Some of the fathers, 
it seems, sensible of the incompleteness of pentitentia to express 
the full meaning of the Greek veravora, preferred resipiscentia. 
It seems best to acquiesce in the classical Latin of St. Jerome. 
The correct meaning of agere penitentiam may be ascertained, if 
further illustration is needed, by reference to the Roman clas- 
sics. Quintus Curtius, viii, 6, paenitentiam ejus ageret, and De 
Oratoribus Dialogus attributed to Tacitus 15, Negue iilius 
sermomis mei peenitentiam ago. Surely Professor Short would 
not burlesque the meaning of these sentences by the translation 
to do penance. It seems surplusage to add, what every scholar 
knows, that agere and facere are not synonymous. 

If uncertainty could rest on the true sense of the Greek word 
in question, it is utterly removed by what follows in Matthew 
iii, 8. Ilowoate ov xapmovs a&10us THs petavolas. Make 
or bring forth fruits worthy of THE repentance. The adjective 
follows the noun /ruits and governs the genitive repentance. 
The meaning is still further elucidated for us by observing 
that the command to repent is in the present tense and thus 
refers to one decisive act, the command é do or bring forth, 
moujoarte is in the aorist and applies to any and all time. The 
force of the article r#s before peravoias is also to be noted. 
The article makes the repentance relate back and connect it 
with the command to repent and is equivalent in empbasis to 
this. The force of the article is in a good measure lost both in 
the Latin and English translations. 

I have taken the words “do penance” in their common ac- 
ceptation. I have not stopped to inquire what meaning they 
may be sublimated and refined to express to esoterics. 

Finally and simply, neither weravoéw@ nor agere penitentiam 
can be “ fairly rendered do penance.” 
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This memorandum, which I intended should be only a brief 
protest against Professor Short’s incorrect rendering of a Greek 
word, has expanded far beyond my expectation—not perhaps 
beyond the intrinsic importance of the error. In refuting this 
error there has not been present in my mind any doctrine, 
dogma, tenet, or practice of any of the denominations or sub- 
divisions which make up the Christian world. 
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Art. VIIL—THE HISTORY OF THE CARDIFF GIANT 
HOAX, 


THE recent revival of the discussion regarding the Cardiff 
Giant has made it worth while, perhaps, to present a connected 
statement of the facts regarding the origin and history of that 
monstrous hoax. The stone image has been frequently traced 
from its source in an Iowa gypsum quarry to the workshop of 
a stone-cutter in Chicago, and thence over various railways 
and wagon roads to Cardiff, New York, where it was buried 
only a year previous to its pretended discovery. But the 
manner in which this curious project for hoaxing the world 
originated, and its history from beginning to end, as it appears 
from the point of view of those cognizant of the facts and ac- 
quainted with the giant-manufacturer himself, has never been 
given to the world. 

George Hull, who conceived the scheme, and carried it out 
to its complete fulfillment with a perseverance worthy of a 
much better cause, lives in the city of Binghamton, New 
York, where he has of recent years erected a brick block in 
which he carries on the tobacco business, and which was built 
with funds earned for him, as rumor says, by the Cardiff 
Giant. Previous to his embarking in the hoax, he had been 
known as asmall farmer engaged in raising tobacco on a few 
acres in the outskirts of the city. This occupation was not 
very lucrative, and in 1866 he went west to see if he could not 
better his fortunes. In the course of this tour something 
brought him to the village of Ackley, in Hardin County, Iowa. 
Here one winter's night found the wandering tobacco planter 
watching at the sick bed of a man of the name of Benjamin 
Ogden, and having for a companion in the sick room a clergy- 
man of the village, a Rev. Mr. Turk. The two entered on a 
discussion of theological subjects, and concluded a long argu- 
ment with a warm dispute about the sons of Anak. Hull 
went to ved at a late hour excited by the discussion and con- 
vinced of the inordinate credulity of mankind—especially 
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regarding the giants mentioned in the Bible. In this state of 
mind his sleepless thoughts conceived the scheme of manufac- 
turing a giant which could be buried and unexpectedly dis- 
covered in the earth, and pass fora petrified man. He believed 
that such a device would both substantiate his theory as to the 
eredulity of mankind, and—something of far greater import- 
ance—make his own fortune. 

The man carried this project in his mind for a year and a 
half before putting it in a practical form. But at length, his 
faith in it having grown with his diminishing success in other 
pursuits, he removed his family again to Binghamton, and, pro- 
viding for them for a few months to come, returned immediately 
to the West for the sole purpose of entering on the work of 
making the giant. He had up to this time confided his myste- 
rious plans to only a single person, a man named H. B. Martin 
of Marshalltown, Iowa, who had been taken into confidence 
under the promise of a partnership in the enterprise. 

On returning to the west, Hull joined Martin at Marshall- 
town, and the two proceeded to Fort Dodge to look at the gyp- 
sum of that vicinity, which, as they judged from the descriptior 
would furnish the proper material for the projected Giant. On 
the 6th of June, 1868, these two men registered themselves at 
the St. Charles Hotel, Fort Dodge, and at once proceeded to 
view the gypsum quarries on the river bank just below the 
city. Satisfied with the huge masses of soft stone which they 
saw there and its apparent ease of carving, they bought of one 
John McDermott an acre of quarry land for one hundred dol- 
lars, on which they immediately commenced work, attempting 
to secure a block suitable for the giant. But finding it diffi- 
cult to get one large enough, and annoyed by the curiosity and 
suspicions of the neighbors they finally deserted their quarry. 

At this point Martin forsook the enterprise. But Hull, 
holding to his purpose, and hearing of another bed of the same 
stone opened by the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad, in the 
construction of a culvert over Gypsum Ureek, about two miles 
east of Fort Dodge, went there to renew the effort. After care- 
fully looking over the ground he gave the foreman of the work, 
one Michael Foley, a keg of lager bier, as a consideration for 
engaging his men to work on Sunday and to “ fracture out” as 
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large a block as possible of the gypsum. They succeeded in 
detaching from the bed a fragment twelve feet long four feet 
wide and twenty-two inches thick. This block contained the 
unhewn form of the future “ Cardiff Giant.” 

But it was forty miles from Gypsum Creek to the nearest 
railroad station—Montana—and over the poor road covering the 
distance it required three weeks to transport the huge stone. 
Three teamsters in succession undertook the transportation, 
employing all the horses obtainable, and abandoned the job. 
By the aid of a “ditching machine,” a thing peculiar to western 
farms, and an additional gratuity of $125 to new teamsters, Hull 
succeeded, at the end of twenty days, in loading his stone, 
weighing some 7000 lbs., on a railroad car at Montana, and 
enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing it start on the railroad, con- 
signed to and marked “KE. Burghardt, Chicago, Ill.” The 
consignee was Edward Burghardt, a well known stone-cutter 
in Chicago, now, or recently, a member of a granite and marble 
manufacturing company, and at that time residing at No. 940 
North Clark Street, where he had on his premises an old shop 
or barn, in which it was designed to cut out the image. Hull 
had learned of this Burghardt through one Foreman, of Mor- 
rison, Ill., to whom, after Martin’s desertion, he had made over- 
tures of partnership. Foreman had declined the offer, but refer- 
red Hull to Burghardt, who, after some hesitation, agreed to fur- 
nish a place and workmen to complete the image, and to take as 
his pay one-fourth of the proceeds. 

On the arrival of the stone in Chicago, it was moved to 
Burghardt’s barn without attracting notice, and the barn win- 
dows and doors having been blinded, a German sculptor named 
Edward Salle and another named Markman were employed by 
Burghardt and entered on the work of giant-making. The 
first step was to shape a clay model. Some ten or twelve clay 
images, about two feet in length, were completed before a satis- 
factory model was obtained. It was Hull’s aim to represent a 
man who had lain down and died, but as he entertained doubts 
of the universal acceptation of a petrefaction theory he also 

wished to make a giant that would, when that failed, pass 
muster as an ancient statue. This combination of designs is 
the cause of that curious feature which attracted notice in the 
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exhibition of the giant. An unexpected and insurmountable 
obstacle suddenly arose in the way of the petrefaction theory, 
however, in the attempt to represent hair. After vain essays, 
the head had to be left bald; and this caused the defect which 
opened the way to the earliest explosion of the humbug. 

Hull found much trouble also in keeping his German work- 
men at their task, and was compelled to do much of the work 
himself, so that it was the last of September before the image 
was finally cut to shape. The work of the projector was how- 
ever far from complete, at this stage, for some additional 
features were deemed indispensable to the petrefaction theory. 
First it was thought necessary to have the giant bear a water- 
worn appearance. This was accomplished by means of a 
sponge filled with water and sand, with which the patient Hull 
by long continued rubbing produced some of the appearances 
which have been referred to as establishing the antiquity of the 
giant and as refuting completely the theories of a modern origin! 
This task finished, he next procured several dozen large darning 
needles, and taking small discs of paper, varying from an inch 
to an inch and a half in diameter, and making on them a 
regular series of dots, he passed the darning needles through 
the discs at the dots, and secured the whole in a plaster of Paris 
mould. Into this he poured melted lead, thus producing a sort 
of leaden hammer, with the needles projecting half an inch 
from the face. With these hammers the whole statue was 
carefully pecked over, to give it the likeness of pores in the 
skin. The pores thus produced, are the “pin holes” which 
have been spoken of by microscopists. Hull has still in his 
possession some of the leaden instruments with which they 
were made. 

On finishing the pores there was still an appearance of fresh- 
ness and newness about the giant, and to obviate this,.Hull 
conceived the design of washing the surface with ink. He 
accordingly procured a gallon of English writing fluid with 
which he bathed the whole exterior. This was found to bea 
mistake for it gave the body an artificial tint, and to remedy it, 
a gallon of sulphuric acid was applied with a sponge. The 
acid eroded the surface and gave it a dark, dingy hue, leaving 
the general appearance of antiquity. Yet some traces of the 
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ink seem to have been left remaining, for a “ reddish hue” 
about the nostrils and finger nails has been remarked by 
investigators who have dignified the Cardiff fraud by giving it 
a close scrutiny. 

The appliance of the acid completed the image, and it was 
now ready for transportation. It was packed in sawdust and 
enclosed in a huge box made for it by a carpenter named N. 
Strasser, on North Clark St.; the box was strapped with thick 
iron, and was then carted to the depot by a drayman named 
Peter C. Wilson, the whole being marked “ Finished marble, 
G. Olds, Union, N. Y.” Hull had not yet decided where to 
bury the image, but determined to send it to Union, where, 
being only nine miles from his home at Binghamton, it could 
be easily sent to the destination to be chosen. 

The freight bills which mark the progress of the huge box 
from Chicago to Union have frequently been produced. 
Voucher No. 8306, of October, 1868, of the Great Western 
Railroad shows its transportation from Chicago to Suspension 
Bridge, where it arrived October 7th. The New York Central 
R. R. next carried it from there to Syracuse in Car No. 2668, 
whence it went to Binghamton by the Syracuse and Binghamton 
Railroad ; and thence to Union by the Erie Railroad. The 
writer has taken pains, in behalf of accuracy, to copy the 
original way-bills on file at Binghamton and Union, marking the 
journeys of the giant from Syracuse to Binghamton, and from 
Binghamton to Union. 

The first Way-Bill is as follows: 


[Form 8.]} 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RaitRoap Co. 
(Utica & Cuenwaneo Division.) 
No. Way-Bill of Merchandise forwarded from Syracuse to Bng’n. 
No. of Car 80, Owner of Car, Oct. 10, 1868. 


N. B.—In all cases where the price charged for Transportation is different from 
the Tariff rates, the authority for so making the same must be attached to, or 
stated on, the Way-Bill, and also entered on the Freight-Forwarded Book. 

To whom Consigned. Description of Articles. Weight. Rate. / AMrelght. ; aaa. 
G. Olds, 1 Box finished Marble. 3720 27c. 57.06 10.04 67.10 


Union, N. Y. 
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The second is as follows: 


Per Train Copy. ERIE RAILWAY. No. 560, Oct. 12, 1868. 
Way-Bill of Merchandise, forwarded from Binghamton to Union, N. Y. 
No. of Car 3527. 
{3 N. B.—In all cases where the prices charged for Transportation is less 


than the Tariff rates, the authority for so making the same must be attached to, 
or stated on the Way-Bill, and also entered in the Freight-Forwarded Book. 


To whom Consigned. Description of Articles. Weight. Rate. os 7 Amrelght. 
G, Olds, 1 Box Wt. Marble, 3720 14 5.21 
U. 8. & B. R. R. Chgs. 67.10 

These details are given with particularity, as accessible to 
all, and as furnishing irrefutable proof that the Cardiff Giant 
was born in 1868, and was shipped in a box to its burial place, 
and is unworthy of any scientific consideration except in the 
history of hoaxes. 

Immediately on the shipment of the giant from Chicago, Hull 
had proceeded to Salisbury, Conn., a newspaper description of 
the newly discovered cave at that place having attracted his 
notice. He examined the cave with a view to making it the 
burial place for this image, but was discouraged by the price 
demanded. There occurred to him at this moment the reports 
of fossil remains discovered years before at Onondaga Hollow 
near Syracuse, N. Y.; and happening also to remember that a 
connection—a brother's wife's nephew—named William C. 
Newell, was living in that locality, he started thither at once. 
Opening his project to Newell immediately on his arrival, the 
two men carefully searched the farm for the proper spot to bury 
the giant. A place near the barn, where a well had been com- 
menced, was selected, and the details of the burial and the 
unexpected resurrection of the image, by men to be employed 
in digging a well, were arranged on the spot. 

Hull immediately returned home, and securing the services of 
his nephew, Tracy Hull, and another neighbor named Ames- 
bury, he procured a four-horse wagon to transport the large box 
from Union to Cardiff. Hull went with them to Union, paid, 
himself, the freight bill, amounting to $77.52, receipted for the 
giant, and saw the train start at about nightfall, November 4th, 
for Cardiff. He left for the same destination, starting by rail- 
road in an opposite direction, so as to have some days before the 
arrival of the giant to make preparations for the burial. The 
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four-horse team did not arrive till the 9th. It was dark and 
rainy, and late in the evening when it drove up. No attention 
having been excited in that vicinity—although much remark 
had been caused at some points on the route—the heavy box 
was rolled off into a large pile of chaff and concealed in it, the 
team returning at once to Binghamton. A few nights later 
the giant was removed to a pit at the well-site by means of a 
derrick. 

Up to this time Hull had spent upon the giant the sum of 
$2,600. He now returned to Binghamton, leaving the money 
buried with the stone image in Farmer Newell’s barn-yard, 
trusting to the credulity of the world to repay it to him. A 
year elapsed before the next step. October 10th, 1869, he 
wrote to Newell that it was time to dig up the giant. Immedi- 
ately on receipt of the letter Newell commenced “ putting down 
his well,” employing his neighbors Gideon Emmons and Henry 
Nichols to help in the exeavation; while another, Smith 
Woodmansee, was engaged to stone it up, and John Parker to 
draw the stone. This was October 16th. While Newell and 
Parker were absent drawing the stone, Emmons and Nichols 
were excavating. The shovel of the latter all at once strack a 
hard stone substance ; Nichols thought it a water-lime pipe, but 
as he cleared away the dirt from a massive stone foot, Emmons 
exclaimed: “Jerusalem, Nichols, it’s a big Injun!” As the 
dirt was rapidly cleared away, revealing the outlines of the 
image, William S. Houghton, B. L Coleman, and Nathan 
Park, neighbors of Newell, chancing to pass, were summoned 
to view the wonder. This was the nucleus of a crowd which 
numbered thousands after a few hours. It has been stated by 
believers in the giant’s antiquity, that the ground showed no 
signs of an excavation so recent as a year previous. The 
affidavit of one John Hagens, who left his wagon to examine 
the discovery, as he was driving past on his way to the fair, 
thus describes the appearance of the earth: “I took a shovel 
and got down into the hole, and as fast as they uncovered the 
body toward the head, I cleared the dirt off about up to the 
hand on the belly. When we were cleaning off from the 
upper portion of the body, the earth cleaved off from the south 
side of the pit, breaking from the sod, and falling upon the 
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body. I said, ‘ Boys, this is the spot where it was put down.’ 
No reply was made to that, but Mr. W. C. Newell stepped 
around and taking a shovel trimmed the sod down square with 
where it came off.” 

The first men of any scientific pretension to view the giant 
were the four doctors of the neighborhood, Dana, Parker, 
McDonald, and Kendall, who, on the following day, Sunday, 
having investigated the subject, concurred in pronouncing the 
giant a petrefaction. But, soon, Dr. John F. Boynton of Syra- 
cuse, a man of some antiquarian knowledge, examined it, and 
expressed the opinion that it was a statue made some three 
hundred years ago, by the early Jesuit fathers. Dr. Boynton 
also offered for the giant $10,000. His offer, with others 
more tempting, was promptly declined, for the sight-seers, now 
paying fifty cents each, seemed to be unlimited in number. 
Hull, however, advised Newell to sell if they could get $30,000 
for three-fourths and keep the remaining quarter. A sale was 
made on these terms within the next few days, the purchasers 
being Alfred Higgins, agent of the American Express Co., in 
Syracuse, Dr. Amos Westcott, a wealthy dentist and ex-mayor 
of the same city, a Mr. Spencer, Simeon Rouse, Amos Gillett, 
and Messrs. J. M. Ellis and B. T. Fitch, bankers, all of 
Syracuse. A showman was placed in charge, and, for an 
advertisement, invitations were sent asking Prof. Agassiz, Prof. 
Hall, New York State Geologist, and Samuel B. Woolworth, 
Secretary of the Board of Regents of the University, to come 
and examine scientifically the fossil man. 

On Nov. 3d, a large delegation of gentlemen from various 
parts of the State came to the pit to make a deliberate examina- 
tion. On inspection, they pronounced the image to be a statue ; 
and as the stone was of a quality different from any to be found 
in the neighborhood, that it must have been brought from a 
distance. Prof. Hall believed it to be of great antiquity. Prof. 
Henry A. Ward, who fills the chair of the natural sciences in 
the Rochester University, was also present at an early date, 
and wrote on the subject: “although not dating back of the 
stone age, it is nevertheless deserving of the attention of 
archeologists.” Some of the expressions of opinion at this 
early date were quite enthusiastic; as that of a clergyman 
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who wrote: “This is not a thing contrived of man, but is the 
face of one who once lived like all on earth, the very image 
and child of God.” 

Up to this time the tide of success had been unchecked. 
But now came a series of reverses which resulted in slowly but 
surely establishing the true character of the humbug, and 
consequently in diminishing its revenue. Prof. O. C. Marsh, 
of Yale College, gave the first telling blow to the empiricism 
that had vouched for the giant’s antiquity in the name of 
science, by stating that though gypsum is soluble in 400 parts 
of water, yet the surface of the giant was smooth, and little dis- 
solved though surrounded by wet earth; thus proving that the 
burial must have been recent. Prof. Marsh also found other 
indications of newness, which had escaped the learned scrutiny 
of others, such as recent tool marks in places where they could 
not easily be effaced, and in places close by water-worn sur- 
faces. Soon, also, there were letters, one after another, from 
persons who had seen the four-horse wagon carrying the large 
box to Cardiff. Then came others from Fort Dodge, detailing 
the history of the stone quarried out and shipped to Chicago by 
Hull, July 27th, 1868. Finally, the statement of the Chicago 
stone-cutter, Markman, came forward. 

It is to be remembered that Hull had abandoned in despair the 
attempt to imitate hair on the head of the image. The giant’s 
baldness early attracted the attention of Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, 
New York State Senator from Monroe County, a gentleman 
deeply versed in Indian archeology, who remarked that the 
subject could be neither a finished statue nor a petréfaction, for 
it had no hair, although complete in all other respects. Palmer, 
the sculptor, who took another Jook after the removal from the 
pit, also found recent chisel marks. The most damaging cir- 
cumstances now coming to light, however, were those con- 
nected with Newell’s drawing from the Onondaga County 
Bank a portion of the money in a draft to Hull’s order, thus 
connecting that mysterious man and his four horse-wagon, and 
his western stone-cutting, very intimately with the giant. 

Yet all the discussion helped to advertise the exhibition, 
which being now removed from Newell’s farm to Syracuse, was 
visited by such throngs of people as to require special trains on 
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the railroad. Four thousand tickets were sold in a day. The 
giant was yielding an income equal to the interest on three 
million dollars at 7 per cent, and large bids were made for its 
purchase, as high as $25,000 being offered for an eighth. 

But this was to be of short duration. The first decline in 
fortune was brought about by Barnum, the showman, who now 
came to Syracuse desirous of buying a share and assuming the 
management of the show, and being rejected, purchased in 
retaliation, from a German sculptor of the vicinity, named 
Otto, an unfinished imitation of the Cardiff Giant; engaged 
the sculptor to complete it, and then placing it on exhibition at 
Wood’s Museum in New York, circulated the pamphlet de- 
scription of the original as an advertisement, and denounced 
the exhibition at Syracuse as that of a counterfeit giant! An 
application was made to Judge Barnard for an injunction 
against Barnum’s exhibition; but that solemn judicial func- 
tionary replied “that he had been doing some business in 
injunctions but was going to shut down now.” 

The original of the humbug came on to New York after a 
short reception in the State Geological rooms in Albany, to 
find its prestige stolen by Barnum, and after an unsuccessful 
exhibition of a few days at the metropolis, was hurried away 
to Boston. Here it was of course visited by the learned men 
of Athens, and among the earliest, by Dr. Holmes, who reported 
it to be an immense statue cut from stone by unknown hands 
and of wonderful anatomical developments. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson pronounced it beyond his depth, very wonderful, and 
undoubtedly ancient. Cyrus Cobb, the artist and sculptor, 
declared that the man who called that a humbug simply 
declared himself a fool. 

On February 4th, a number of learned Bostonians visited the 
image in a sort of official body. They examined it long and 
patiently in every way known to science. The exterior was 
tested with acids; the head was bored into; the compass was 
carried around the body in search of iron. The learned con- 
clusion was that the giant was a piece of stratified gypsum and 
was probably old. The subject invaded the Boston Clubs. A 
whole evening was occupied with it at the Thursday Evening 
Club, the president delivering a learned address to prove that 
the giant must be modern because its features were Napoleonic. 
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The Boston Exhibition proved a brief resuscitation of the 
financial success of the humbug, but after a few weeks the sus- 
picion of fraud had become so general that the revenue began 
to decline, and after a few months the Cardiff Giant passed out 
of public notice. 

The revival of the subject during the past year by discussion 
in some quarters in this country and Europe, and the reconsid- 
eration of its merits in some scientific circles, has perhaps made 
it worth while to present this simple connected statement of 
facts occurring in the history of the Cardiff image from its ori- 
gin to the close of its career. These facts being all capable of 
verification may thus aid in refuting the errors that will be 
likely to arise where the attempt is made to dignify this Cardiff 
giant by considering it as any thing more than a clever hoax. 
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Articte IX.—NEW ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 
COMMONWEALTH. 


UnpER this general title, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of 
Boston, has given to the public another of those unique and 
invaluable productions of his pen, which have made his name 
so favorably known as an industrious and bold investigator of 
the facts of our early New England history. His immediate 
aim in this essay is to bring out and collate, from authentic 
documents of the times, the proofs which have been generally 
overlooked, that the English Commonwealth, with its impor- 
tant results to the British Empire, is largely to be ascribed, not 
only to the example of New England, but especially to the 
writings and correspondence of her eminent men, acting upon 
leading minds in the mother country. The full title of the 
book is, “ The Historical Relation of New England to the English 
Commonwealth.” 

With this aim, therefore, the author examines the evidence 
which lies scattered in pamphlets, books, and other historical 
data of those eventful times; which public libraries at home 
and abroad, and a rare and extensive private collection of his 
own have brought to his hand; considering and analyzing 
carefully the lives of the chief representative men who were 
then upon the stage, and the parts enacted by them. He con- 
cerns himself in this discussion, not so much with the drama of 
the narrative, which is not a little exciting, as with “the devel- 
opment of principles,” touching the vital question of the age,— 
the question of ecclesiastical and civil freedom ; and illustrating 
in that regard, “the spirit of progress,” on the one hand, and 
“the inertia or hostility of conservatism,” on the other. 

It is not an easy thing to give a succinct account of this 
elaborate essay, so many and so tersely compacted are the 
materials which are brought within the compass of the hundred 
pages or so,—to which by the conditions of its original publi- 
cation, in a Quarterly Magazine, it had to be limited,—and so 
free from rhetorical amplification is the writer's treatment of 
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his facts. It appeared in three successive numbers of the 
Congregational Quarterly for 1874; and the present issue, 
struck off from the forms as they went through the press, was 
designed for distribution among the author’s literary friends. 
This fact, if taken into account, may explain, in part, the con- 
ciseness of his treatment of so broad and interesting a theme. 
It is to be hoped that the author will enlarge the work, when 
a future edition shall be called for, giving such additional 
matter as is under his hand, for the fullest elucidation of the 
subject to all intelligent readers in this country and England. 
The author follows closely the course of history throughout 
the investigation. He commences at the earliest sources, and 
traces, in the ecclesiastical conflicts of Europe, the origin and 
development of the “ germinal ideas” of freedom and the rights 
of conscience, which, in process of time, culminated in free in- 
stitutions of civil government, on this side of the Atlantic. 
The primal source was the “light which broke out from God’s 
most holy Word,” after centuries of Papal darkness, despotism, 
and superstition had shrouded and enslaved the mind of 
Europe. The conflict was “in form with the Church, but in 
effect with the State.” To the Protestant Reformation, under 
God, the liberties of mankind in modern times are to be traced ; 
liberties the exercise or assertion of which under the Papal 
rule were resisted and punished as a sin and a crime. When 
men learned their rights of conscience and of private judgment, 
in matters of religious faith and practice, they forthwith began 
to discover the falsity and oppressive injustice of irresponsible 
civil power, as exercised by the prince, who, as well as the 
priest, claimed authority by divine right. If by divine right, then 
all acts and precepts, in either case, must be submitted to the 
Word of God; and every man, being duly enlightened therein, 
must be free to judge of the force and application of its teach- 
ings. Both the Church and the Government, in their differ- 
ent spheres, were to subsist for the interests of the people. 
These principles so obvious now, had to be slowly and pain- 
fully recovered, after the Reformation had taught men to 
read and think and reason from the Word of God, out of 
the mass of perversion and error by which they had been art- 
fully covered up. 
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“The Reformers and their precursors,” says our author, 
“ were like skirmishers on the enemies’ frontiers, engaged in 
light combats, at a distance from each other; but the first to 
organize hostilities against Rome, the first general in the field, 
to combine the forces in aggressive and systematic war, was 
JOHN CALVIN. Rome never felt a deadlier wound than that 
inflicted by Calvin's policy of quick and thorough destruction 
of its ecclesiastical pageantry, imagery, and symbolism. It pro- 
posed a revolution, sharp and decisive, rather than a halting, 
lingering reformation like that in England. The pulpit and 
the Bible in the vernacular superseded the altar with its priest- 
ly mediation and anathema, oblations and idols, clouds of incense 
and glitter of ornamental, gorgeous vestments, punctilious 
ceremonies, and drawling of dead words. Luther burnt the 
Pope’s bull, but Calvin’s /nstitutes razed the tiara and returned 
the ‘keys’ to the people, theirs by inheritance, though lost in 
the long night of mediwval and unchristian darkness. Where 
Calvin’s polity banished the mitre and its livery of sacerdotal- 
ism—what John Knox irreverently called its “laughable fool- 
eries and comical dresses’—men were roused from mental 
torpor, led to think, to consider,—the preliminary of education 
and progress,—and so to a simpler and higher reverence, to a 
‘worship in spirit and in truth.’ The pall of Popery was torn, 
and the light shown through the rents; superstition crumbled, 
with its ritual and mechanism; the inward chains fixed on 
the soul gradually gave way before the light of inquiry ; com- 
munities were weaned from medisval] fiction and heathenish 
ceremonies; and the ecclesiastical merchandise of holy water, 
old bones, and indulgencies, of specifics, observances, and other 
sacerdotal nostrums, excited only aversion and contempt.” 

The conflict was between light and darkness. The Reformers 
sought to give the Bible to the people, and to instruct them in 
its truths by preaching. “The first and chiefe means,” says 
Sir Edwin Sandys, “whereby the Reformers of religion did 
prevaile in all places, was * * * preaching—at that time 
out of use—the French Protestants making it an essentiall and 
chiefe part of the service of God; whereas the Romanists make 
the mass only a work of duty, and the going to a sermon but a 
matter of convenience.” This was the first right which the 
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Reformers restored to the people,—the right to hear and read 
in their own tongue, the truths of God’s word, and to under- 
stand and judge for themselves concerning the duties therein 
required of them. This kind of knowledge laid the axe at the 
root of the Papal and Prelatical claims; and hence the perse- 
cuting rage which was awakened against its most earnest pro- 
moters, in the vain endeavor to crush it out. But “the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the church;” and the dying 
words of Latimer to his fellow sufferer at the stake,—‘‘ We 
shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England 
as shail never be put out,” became a glorious prophecy. Un- 
happily in England the Reformation was arrested before it had 
fully accomplished its work. By the quarrel of Henry VIIT 
with the Pope, the king violently wrested the British realm 
from its subjection to the Roman See, and assumed to be the 
head of the English Church himself, with as little change as 
possible, in other respects. The Church in England became 
the Anglo-Catholic, instead of the Roman-Catholic Church with 
little difference but in name. The Romish rites and dogmas 
were, to a great extent, retained, and the king, jure divino, was 
the head of both the State and of the Church. Here then was 
ground sufficient for remonstrance and dissent on the part of 
those whose eyes were opened to perceive the enormous evils 
and abuses which, during so many ages of popular ignorance 
and superstition, had become identified with that false system. 
A conscience void of offence toward God could not be kept by 
spiritual Christians thus ealightened, while yielding a visible 
conformity in their practice to the commandments of men, 
which so plainly made the commandments of God of none 
effect. 

Besides, the inevitable tendency was, through the seductive 
influence of imposing forms and ceremonies, with which the 
people had been so long familiar in the Romish ritual of 
worship, continually to recede, and lose the ground which the 
Reformers were endeavoring to gain and hold, for the emanci- 
pation of the Church from Papal ignorance and superstition. 
“Indeed,” says Mr. Thornton, “the reformation of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church was so imperfect that to be Romish under 
Mary or Anglican under Elizabeth, or either under James, 
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involved so little outward change that after the performances 
in the royal chapel at the feast of St. Michael, 1606, the Duke 
of Lorraine said, ‘I do not see what should hinder the churches 
of Rome and England to unite. There is nothing of the mass 
wanting here but the adoration of the Host.’” Those whom 
the word of God had enlightened, especially those who in heart 
had received the doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, as 
the only ground of the sinners’s hope of pardon, could not 
acquiesce in this state of things without solemn protest. They 
could not conscientiously consent, in their ministrations, even to 
wear the vestments which were the insignia of a system so cor- 
rupting and fatal to the souls of men. They appealed from the 
canons of the Church to the word of God, and insisted that the 
Scriptures were to be received as the only and sufficient rule of 
duty, in matters pertaining to the conscience. They contended 
that men ought to be left free, when duly enlightened, to 
follow the instructions of the Bible, in the light of a fair and 
just interpretation; and that of this every man must be his 
own judge, in the fear of God. Thus arose a sharply defined 
issue between the Prelatical party in the Church and the 
Dissenters, which turned upon the rights of conscience and 
the freedom of private judgment, in matters of religious faith 
and worship. Of the faith, the King, as the head of the 
Establishment, was the defender. This put the sword into the 
hands of the Primate, as the instrument with which to enforce 
conformity; and the annals of those times attest the bigoted 
and fanatical cruelty with which it was applied, in order to 
repress this “sect of factious people,”—Puritans, as in derision 
they were called,—or “harry them out of the kingdom.” 
Many suffered imprisonment, and many death, and many more 
the loss of all things; until, at length, a forlorn hope, the little 
band of Pilgrims, left their native land to find a refuge for 
religious liberty in this western wilderness. In them, of 
course, by passing through this crucial trial, the sentiment and 
theory of religious and civil liberty (both which, in the cir- 
cumstances, fell into the same category) became in the highest 
degree pronounced and practical; and the Constitutional Com- 
pact, which they formed and signed in the cabin of the May- 
flower, became the corner stone of a free State, more solid and 
enduring than the rock on which they landed :— 
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“Tn the name of God, Amen. We, whose names are under- 
written, . . . haveing undertaken for y¢ glory of God and ad- 
vancement of ye Christian faith, and honor of our king & 
countrie, a voyage to plant y® first colonie in y® northern part 
of Virginia, doe by these presents, solemnly & mutually, in y® 
presence of God and one another, covenant and combine our- 
selves together into a civil body politick, . . . and by vertue 
hereof, to enacte, constitute, and frame such just & equall Jawes, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, & offices, from time to time, as 
shall be thought most meete & convenient for y® general! good 
of y® colonie, unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience.” Cupe Cod, Nov. }}, 1620. 

While “ the honor of their king and country” is, in a sense, 
here recognized, among the inducements of their undertaking, 
yet the whole tenor of this Instrument, by which they consti- 
tute their new “body politick,” as thoroughly ignores the 
office of a king as though it were a thing unheard of, and 
plants the whole authority of the State upon “such just and 
equal laws and ordinances,” as they covenant among them- 
selves to “enact, constitute and frame,” from time to time, for 
the genera] good, and to which they “ promise all due submis- 
sion and obedience.” The will of the whole people, honestly 
formed and orderly expressed, is to be the sovereign law; and 
thus this immortal document became the nucleus of the first 
Commonwealth of modern times. On these then desolate shores 
the spirit of religious and civil liberty found room and oppor- 
tunity for free expansion, and for realizing to the people, which 
gradually grew up here into prosperous communities, the vast 
benefits which had been thus achieved for the human race. 

The Pilgrim compact, and the infant Colony which sprung 
from it, exerted a remarkable quickening and controlling in- 
fluence, almost from its first inception. For when another 
body of the English Puritans, more conservative, who had not 
formally separated from the Church at home, though weary of 
the troubles which they found within its pale, came, about ten 
years later, under much more promising worldly auspices, to 
plant a neighboring Colony in Massachusetts Bay, which 
seems to have been designed, in part at first, by the Company 
at home, to impose a check upon the radical spirit of the 
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Plymouth Pilgrims, just the opposite effect, on the contrary, 
was ultimately produced, through the silent and peaceful 
energy of the principles espoused and promulgated by the 
latter. Both communities speedily grew into a substantial 
oneness, upon these principles of ecclesiastical and civil right; 
though some offensive features of state interference in religious 
matters clave, for a time, to the colony at the Bay. 

But in process of time this colony, through its superior com- 
mercial advantages, and especially through the scholarly writ- 
ings and investigations of some of its eminent ministers, of distin- 
guished repute among the Non-conformists of Engiand, who 
had cast in their lot with their brethren here, became a most 
potent instrument of quickening and developing the spirit of 
resistance to ecclesiasticism and civil oppression in the mother 
country. Such were John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, John 
Norton, Richard Mather, Thomas Shepherd, William Hooke, 
and others, whose writings were printed, dissiminated, and read 
with avidity in England. “Thus,” says Dr. Orme, “ the heresy 
which had been expelled from England returned, with the in- 
creased strength of a trans-atlantic cultivation ; and the publica- 
tions of Cotton, Hooker, Norton, and Mather were circulated 
throughout England, and, during this writing and disputing 
period, produced a mighty effect.” 

There were noble spirits in England, kindred with those who 
had found a refuge from persecution on these shores, some of 
whom had proposed to be with them here, who continued 
striving for the same freedom at home against the overbearing 
oppression of both Church and Government. Such were 
Hampden, Cromwell, Sidney, Owen, Bacon, Lock, Milton, 
Goodwin, Sir Henry Vane, and many more of the first intel- 
lects of that or any age; who, when the exigency came, as 
Macaulay has somewhere said, could “tread upon the necks of 
kings,” and whose lives and writings, whatever the immediate 
issues of their conflict with brute force, have gained an im- 
mortal triumph for the principles they maintained. It is inter- 
esting here to note that Dr. Owen became a convert to the 
views of Mr. Cotton from having studied his writings with a 
design of confuting them, and that, henceforth, like Paul, he 
became a champion of the faith which once he would have 
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destroyed. Thomas Goodwin and Philip Nye were converts of 
Mr. Cotton, before he left England, maintained an assiduous 
correspondence with him afterwards, and “published, with 
their commendation to the reader, his work called the Keyes, 
tending to reconcile some present differences about govern- 
ment, . . . a platform,” &c. 

Mr. Thornton, after quoting Sir James Mackintosh, who 
says, in his paper on the philosophical genius of Bacon and 
Lock, that “ by the Independent divines, who were his instruc- 
tors, our philosopher [John Lock) was taught those principles 
of religious liberty which they were the first to disclose to the 
world,”—adds, with reference to his own investigation, “as 
Lord King counts it an important fact, in the history of tolera- 
tion, that Dr. Owen [the convert and disciple of our John Cot- 
ton] was Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, when Lock was admit- 
ted a member of that College, under ‘a fanatical tutor,’ as Antony 
Woods calls Owen,—so I propose to show, step by step, by ex- 
act historical evidence, that the English Commonwealth was 
the daughter of New England, the reflex of the New on the 
Old; for ideas control the world and create institutions, while 
men are merely players. The political ideas of the Pilgrims 
have penetrated the thought and life of both lands.” The 
evidence here promised grows cumulative and perfectly con- 
clusive, in the progress of Mr. Thornton’s exhaustive investiga- 
tion. So multiplied and condensed are the facts which the 
scattered leaves of history are made to yield, under his in- 
defatigable research, that it would be quite impracticable 
to do justice to their entire drift, without transcribing the 
whole Essay. 

New England contributed to the cause of the English Com- 
monwealth not only ideas and opinions, thus informing and 
invigorating the public sentiment of the times, which led on to 
the great crisis; but, likewise, not a few men, who had re- 
ceived their training here, and had seen the practical working 
of the principles of ecclesiastical and civil freedom as they 
were here unfolded. Such men were Sir Henry Vane, for 
a time Governor in Massachusetts, Sir George Downing, 
educated at Cambridge, and “Hugh Peters, Thomas Weld, 
and others,” of whom Dr. Masson speaks,—they having been 
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sent over from the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut,— 
as “the accredited ambassadors of the Independency of New 
England.” Tbe same authority enumerates “seventeen New 
England men, potent in that period;” and it is remarkable 
how efficient many of these men were in the cause of political 
and ecclesiastical reform im England. Some of them, as Vane 
and Peters, were thought worthy to expiate their devotion to 
the sacred cause upon the scaffold, when the refluent wave of 
monarchy returned. But these were important fruits of their 
beneficent agencies, which did not and could not perish with 
their lives. 

Hugh Peters, instructed and assured by what had been 
accomplished in New England, suggested many of the most 
important reforms in the judicial code, which, in the words 
of Dr. George H. Moore, “have since pervaded the whole 
realm of English law.” For the Navigation Act of 1651, which 
“raised the British naval and colonial power, in no very long 
period, from inconsiderable beginnings to an unparalleled 
state of grandeur and power, and laid the foundation for the 
inevitable spread of the British race and language through 
every part of the habitable globe ;” also for the plan of Specific 
Parliamentary Appropriations, of 1665,— “the principle by 
which the Commons of England hold the purse strings, control 
the Executive and practically rule England,” that country is 
indebted to Sir George Downing. He had brought the latter 
idea from New England where “it was the custom.” We are 
told, in President Quincy’s History of Harvard College, that 
“of the twenty graduates prior to 1646, twelve went to Europe, 
eleven of whom never returned to New England.” Downing 
was of the first graduating class. 

So sensible were the Independents in England of the value 
of the assistance received from this side of the water, at that 
critical period, that a letter, signed by thirty nine “ honorable 
and worthy personages of both Houses of Parliament,” was 
sent over to New England, requesting “Mr. Cotton, Mr. 
Hooker, and Mr. Davenport to come, with all possible speed ; 
all, or any of them if all cannot.” They tendered a ship to 
bring them over if they consented to come. But neither of 
them complied with this request. ‘They did better,” says Mr. 
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Thornton,—“ they sent written ‘constitutions’ and examples of 
their practical workings.” 

That all these influences exerted a decisive, we might say a 
determinate effect upon the minds of the men who were be- 
coming a power in England, at that eventful period, is placed 
beyond a doubt by the revelations of history brought to view in 
this lucid investigation. Only a meager and scattered gleaning 
from its exuberant materials has been here presented; but 
enough, perhaps, to give an outline of its scope and purport, 
and to show something of the strength of the position taken by 
the writer, that the English Commonwealth, so pregnant with 
the liberties of the nation which have since been measurably 
evolved, was to a great extent the reflex result of the more 
successful experiment in New England; and although in the 
expressive phrase of Mr. Thornton, “the political pendulum 
backward swung,” in that country because the masses had not 
been taught to understand liberty, yet the cause of religious 
and political freedom went on to more glorious triumphs in 
America, and has continued to react upon the mother country 
and upon all Europe, in ways of which the social and political 
agitations of the present times give no vague indications. In 
the eloquent language of Mr. Thornton, speaking of the suprem- 
acy of the Independents under the Commonwealth, —“ the 
brief period of their rule, conceded to be the noblest in English 
history, yet shed its beneficent influence over the world.” In his 
memorable argument in the Girard case, Mr. Webster de- 
clared that the American precedent of a voluntary support 
of religion under free institutions, without any established 
order, “will in time come to shake all the heirarchies of 
Europe.” 

Of the spirit of the Papal Heirarchy, it is evident, now, both 
in Europe and this country, that the Independents, in their 
day, were not one whit too jealous; and the resistance to its 
insidious encroachments, which is beginning to be awakened 
in Italy, Germany, and England, is proof also that the spirit of 
the Puritans is not extinct. The monitory words of Mr. 
Webster, if seasonable when spoken are eminently so now,— 
“not to wait till great public mischiefs come; till the govern- 
ment is overthrown, or liberty itself put in extreme jeopardy, 
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We should not be worthy sons of our fathers, were we so to 
regard great questions affecting the general freedom.” 
Doubtless the designs of the Papacy upon England have 
been set backward long years, by what was achieved for liberty 
in the days of the Commonwealth. But that Church is never 
discouraged. While men sleep she is busy worming her way 
to the foundations on which the liberties of the people rest. In 
time the mischief done appears, and it is well if the discovery 
be not made two late. Mr. Gladstone, in his able exposition of 
the “ Vatican Decrees, in their bearing on Civil Allegiance,” says, 
“My object has been to produce, if possible, a temper of greater 
watchfulness ; to promote the early and provident fear, which, 
says Burke, is the mother of necessity; to distrust that lazy 
way of thought which acknowledges no danger until it thunders 
at the doors; to warn my countrymen against the velvet paw 
and smooth and soft exterior of a system, which is dangerous 
to the foundations of civil order, and which any one of us may at 
any time encounter in his path.” Alluding to these same 
Decrees, Mr. Thornton says, “In our own day the chieftain of 
this vermicular army renews the declaration of open war upon 
our free institutions; even upon that fundamental principle 
which distinguishes our American polity from that of Europe, 
whose debasing and deadening influences are illustrated in 
Spain, France, and Italy. The doctrine that liberty of con- 
science and of worship is the right of every man, which ought 
to be proclaimed and established by law in every well estab- 
lished State, he, with brazen effrontery, denounces as ‘a liberty 


of perdition, . . . destructive of all virtue and justice, ... 
depressing to all hearts and minds, . . . against sound reason, 
. impious and absurd, . . . false, perverse and detestable, 


. not only with regard to each individual man, but with re- 
gard to nations, peoples, and their rulers.’ ” 

The ecclesiastical polity and ritualistic forms of the Church 
of England keep the door ever open for the wily entrance of 
this insiduous foe. Hence the troubles both in the Church 
and State, which are beginning, in our day, to be fomented 
there. While these peculiar avenues of danger are not, in the 
same way, offered in this country, yet the visible movements 
of this grand adversary, in a different direction,—to embarrass, 
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and, as far as possible, to obstruct the means of free, popular 
education in our system of public schools,—loudly admonish 
us to note his covert point of approach, through a sinister use of 
that toleration and free suffrage, which he so bitterly de- 
nounces from the Vatican. Content with it so long as it can be 
made to serve her ends, Rome has her weapon for its destruc- 
tion ready in her arsenal of Infalibility, which can know no 
change through any access of light or lapse of ages. 

The view set forth in this Essay, and so conclusively sus- 
tained, will have the result to change the whole current of his- 
torical comment on English influence upon American affairs. 
English legislation ever aimed to subordinate the colonies, 
commercially and industrially, to “ home” interests, and to re- 
press the popular institutions and thought of New England ; 
while New England not only successfully resisted all this, but, 
reversing the tables, taught the mother country the lessons of 
liberty and law, which she has ever since been slowly but 
steadily putting into her Statute books. The case is not, as apt 
to be fondly represented by our English cousins, that of the 
mother teaching the daughter but the daughter the mother. 


VOL. XXXIV. 
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Articte X.—-NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tae Keys or taz Creeps.*—This volume consists of letters 
purporting to have been written in advancing age and declining 
health by a Roman Catholic priest who had left the Church of 
England, to the lady to whom he had been betrothed, and whom 
he had sacrificed, heedless of her sufferings and his own, “ to the 
inexorable Divinity of Ecclesiasticism.” They purport to have 
been written in reply to a communication from her, informing 
him of her distress arising from doubts and questionings respecting 
religious truth, The writer frankly avows that he had adhered 
to the practice and profession of his creed long after the dissipa- 
tion of the early illusions under whose influence that creed had 
received his implicit confidence. In answer to her expression of 
surprise, he says: “Ah, if you only knew how many fill the 
priestly office without having even my justification, . .. your 
wonder would be that the incredulity of ecclesiastics does not 
force itself on the notice of the laity to the imminent peril of the 
Church’s existence.” He proceeds to unfold an esoteric meaning 
of the doctrines, which he holds independently of revelation on 
the ground of the accordance of the doctrine, thus explained, with 
the universal reason and religion of mankind ; and this he presents 
at once as a justification of his own continuance in the priesthood, 
and as a directory to faith and peace for his correspondent. 

Distinguishing the Real from the Ideal, he teaches that religion 
belongs not to the Real, but to the Ideal. “The process of ideal- 
ization consists in imagining an object as transcending its limita- 
tions, existing in a perfection not actually attainable by it, and 
filling infinity with its expanded characteristics.” The idea of 
God originates in “the craving of the intellect for a cause, and of 
the soul for perfection.” God is necessarily anthropomorphic, 
because the idea arises from the idealization of humanity, and 
consists of all that man, in any stage of his development, admires 
as greatest or best in himself. The Trinity, which is a doctrine 





* The Keys of the Oreeds. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 4th avenue and 
23d street. 1875. 
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of all the great religions of antiquity, arises necessarily from 
idealizing man as male, female, and their offspring; also, as 
Intellect, Will, and Love. The incarnation, also a common doc- 
trine of the ancient religions, “is but a term to express the mani- 
festation of the infinite in the finite, of the absolute in the 
conditioned, of the ideal in the real; that is, of God in nature.” 
Unable to conceive how such a process can take place, reason is 
compelled to postulate a miracle. “The Fall consists in man’s 
becoming aware that his real does not equal the ideal he is able 
to imagine.” The Godman is “the ideal man, not according to 
any supposed historic outline, but as evolved necessarily from our 
* consciousness, when once the notion of such a being has occurred 
to us,” humanity idealized, and yet, while belonging to the ideal, 
in the real. In worshiping Christ as the Godman, “the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory and the express image of his person,” 
Christians worship the Sun-God of the ancient religions. The 
Catholic Church embodies (theoretically) all who recognize tbe 
ideal as the supreme object of aspiration ; it embodies the reli- 
gious consciousness of the race. Sectarianism consists in the 
preference of a part to the whole. The part may be good and 
true so far as it goes; but by being severed from the whole and 
accepted as itself a whole, it is distorted into monstrosity and 
falsehood. In virtue of its universality the Church is infallible. 
“Of that infallibility the chief officer of the Church for the time 
being is the final depositary and expression.” The future life is 
not in the real but in the ideal. We do not “continue to exist 
in any sense that can be called real. But self is swallowed up in 
the universal ideal, absorbed in God, who alone abides, the all and 
in all. Such is the doctrine of all spiritual catholics, whether 
Christian or Buddhist.” 

We sympathize with the author’s fair correspondent in the 
surprise which he represents her as frequently expressing. If this 
is the esoteric meaning of Christianity, it were as well to wander 
in exoteric darkness. 

The author unfolds and vindicates at length his assertion that 
Christianity is the continuation of the worship of the Sun-God. 
His principal argument is the well known fact that the Church, 
in perhaps an unwise desire to win the heathen, fixed some of its 
festivals at the same time of the year with previously established 
heathen festivals. Some of his applications of the argument are 
curious: “the phrase, ‘Who by transgression fell and so went to 
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his proper place,’ applied to Judas, is exactly descriptive of the 
month of February—dedicated to the successor of Judas—which 
by transgressing or passing over a day, falls into its proper place 
in the year.” “Even the names assigned by gospel or legend to 
the grandparents of Christ. on the mother’s side, seem to bear a 
solar signification; eli being a contraction of the Greek “yAz0s ; 
and Anna the feminine of annus, the year.” 

He adds: “So little is there strange and recondite in these 
facts, that it is a perpetual marvel among the initiated how even 
the least credulous of the laity contrive to ignore them,—a mar- 
vel not unmixed with apprehension as to the result that would 
follow from their becoming enlightened. ‘The blind impetuosity, 
on the other hand, with which the Protestant sects indignantly 
denounce ‘idolatry,’ pagan or catholic, while themselves offering 
palpable homage to the Sun under the name of Christ, is to us a 
never-failing source of amusement.” 

We have a great respect for learning; but we cannot help 
asking whether the present fashion of explaining all religions as 
worship of the heavens is not being pushed a littie too far. 
When, on the one hand, the nursery rhymes and stories of Jack 
and Jill, Jack and the bean-stalk, Bluebeard, and the like, are 
gravely explained as meaning the Sun, or perhaps the moon, or 
the night, when the ass’s ears of Midas are explained as signifying 
the two auroras of morning and evening (the changeableness of 
these symbolized by the mobility of those); and when, on the 
other hand, the Sun-worship comes to be used to explain Christi- 
anity itself, we feel that we are being carried beyond the bounds 
of the “ Real,” not into the “ Ideal,” but into the ridiculous ; and 
may appropriately use the words of Festus to Paul: “ Much 
learning doth make thee mad.” 


Tue Unseen Universe.*—The object of this work is to show 
that the presumed incompatibility of science and religion does not 
exist. For the sake of brevity and precision the authors have 
confined themselves to the single point, that immortality is strictly 
in accordance with the principle of Continuity, which is the guide 
of modern scientific advance. But their reasonings are equally 
applicable to other religious truths. The authors themselves in 





* The Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculations on a Future State-—-The things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1875. 8vo, pp. xii and 212. 
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developing their argument, find occasion to apply them to the 
resurrection of Christ and the Christian miracles; and arrive at 
the conclusion that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity accords 
with and gives a basis for completing the most profound and far- 
reaching speculations of science respecting the visible universe. 

The work evinces a thorough sympathy and extensive acquaint- 
ance with modern science, and is written in a spirit at once scien- 
tific and reverent. Some of the considerations urged are the fol- 
lowing: In addition to gross matter, science now recognizes force 
(potential and kinetic), and a finer kind of matter, called ether, 
which is not perceptible by any sense. As the gross matter may 
have been developed from the ether by some condensation or 
modification, so the ether itself may have proceeded from some- 
thing still more tenuous; and certain scientific observations are 
cited which have at least suggested the probability of this; also 
the accordant theory of Sir W. Thomson is cited, that the primor- 
dial atoms are vortex-rings generated out of a perfect (frictionless) 
fluid filling all space; thus dispensing altogether with the atoms 
of Lucretius, infrangible in “solid singleness.” This line of 
thought leads to the conception of the visible universe as devel- 
oped from the invisible, i. e., from a sphere of existence transcend- 
ing the human senses; and necessarily implies that it had a 
beginning and in some sensea Creator. Again, the energy active 
in the seen universe is continually wasting, and must eventually 
issue in the cessation of all life and motion. But this energy 
which is constantly leaving the seen universe is not lost, but 
passes over into the unseen universe. Observations indicating the 
absorption of light by the ether are cited as illustrative if not 
corroborative. The unseen universe will eventually absorb the 
active energy of the seen universe and perpetuate it in continuous 
action. The authors add: “We may now perhaps imagine, at 
least as a possibility, that the separate existence of the visible 
universe will share the same fate, so that we shall have no huge, 
useless, inert mass existing in after ages to remind the passer-by 
of a form of energy and a species of matter that is long since out 
of date and functionally effete. Why should not the universe 
bury its dead out of its sight ?” 

In the foregoing paragraph we have not attempted to give an 
analysis of the course of thought, but only to exemplify the treat- 
ment of the subject. We believe that science and philosophy are 
destined to confirm man’s belief in the existence of the spiritual 
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world, and greatly to enlarge and clarify our knowledge of its 
relations to the world of sense. Already the old view of the 
universe a8 merely inert gross matter, has been displaced by the 
recognition of the ether, and of the correlation and conservation 
of force, and new lines of thought from the material to the spirit- 
ual indicated. This justifies the anticipation that clearer light is 
to be thrown on the relations of the two. The bold speculations 
of this volume are necessarily crude and imperfect. But the au- 
thors have the merit of seeing that there is a way to truth in that 
direction and of resolutely endeavoring to find it. It may be read 
with profit both by theologians and scientists. It certainly de- 
monstrates that the ocean of human knowledge is broader and 
deeper than the shallows which may be navigated by throwing 
the lead and observing the headlands on the shore. 

The reputed authors are Prof. Balfour Stewart of Owens Col- 
lege in Manchester, and Prof. Tait. 


Tae Pamosopny or Naturat Turotocy.*—This essay re- 
ceived a prize of £100 offered for the best essay in confutation of 
the Materialism of the present day, and to be competed for by 
members of the University of Oxford of not less standing than 
Master of Arts. It treats the subject of Natural Theology in its 
relations to existing objections and discussions, and is full of fresh 
and living thought. The Essay is enriched with notes constitut- 
ing about one half of the volume, and containing extracts mostly 
from recent writers illustrating and confirming or contravening 
his doctrines and arguments, and containing his own comments 
and criticisms on the same. The whole constitutes a valuable 
contribution to the rehabilitation of Natural Theology which the 
times demand. . 


Freepom aNnD Fetiowsuip in Rexicion.t-—One purpose of 
this volume is to make known the “ principles and tendencies ” 
represented by the Free Religious Association. It contains ten 





* The Philosophy of Natural Theology. An Essay in confutation of the Scepti- 
cism of the present day, which obtained a prize at Oxford, Nov. 26th, 1872. By 
the Rev. William Jackson, M.A., F.8.A., author of “ Positivism,” “Right and 
Wrong,” “ The Golden Spell,” &. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., Broad- 
way. 1875. 8vo, pp. xviii and 398. 

+ Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A Collection of Essays and Addresses 
edited by a committee of the Free Religious Association. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1875. 16mo, pp. 424. Price, $2.00. 
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papers, the authors of which are, D. A. Wasson, 8, Longfellow, 
S. Johnson, J. Weiss, W. J. Potter, F. E. Abbot, O, B. Frothing- 
ham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, and Ednah D. Cheney. 
It contains also extracts from less formal speeches and discussions 
in the annual meetings of the Association. 

The majority of these writers have not lacked diligence in giv- 
ing the public opportunity to know their principles and tenden- 
cies. We presume the majority of our readers are familiar with 
them even to weariness, and will find nothing new in this volume. 


Rewigion anp Scrence.*—This Essay is a discussion of the 
address of Dr. Tyndall before the British Association at Belfast. 
It was originally read last autumn before the Philosophical Society 
of Washington, under the title of “The present State of the 
Sciences,” and was published soon afterwards in the M. Y, 
Tribune. In preparing it for publication in its present form, the 
author has revised it and inserted some additional matter. He 
seeks to find the reconciliation of Science and Religion, by dis- 
tinguishing Science, Philosophy, and Religion, and acknowledg- 
ing Philosophy as the umpire between them. The author has ex- 
tensive acquaintance with science; he writes in a scientific spirit, 
and recognizes the legitimate claims of science and its attained 
results. The Essay is worthy of the attention of thoughtful 
persons, and must awaken high expectations of the work in prepa- 
ration by the author since 1860, designed to exhibit the harmony 
of science and religion. 


Tue Putosopuy or Trrnirarian Doctrine.+—This little book 
is the result of an effort to learn by inquiry of the Scriptures 
themselves what is the purely Scriptural doctrine of the Trinity. 
The result has been a divergence of views in various particulars 
from the current theological standards. A part of the conclusions 
reached are presented in the volume before us, The author shows 
himself a man of scholarship and ability; the work evinces much 





* Religion and Science in their relation to Philosophy. An Essay on the present 
state of the Sciences. Read before the Philosophical Society of Washington. By 
CuaRLes W. Suretps, D.D., Professor of the Harmony of Science and Revealed 
Religion in Princeton College, N. J. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
1875. Crown 8vo, pp. 69. 

+ Philosophy of Trinitarian Doctrine; @ contribution to Theological Progress and 
Reform: By Rev. A. G. Pass, Rutland, Vt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
4th Avenue and 23d Street. 1875. 12mo, pp. xii, and 183. 
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study, and earnest and original thought; it breathes throughout 
the spirit of a reverent and devout seeker for the truth. The 
writings of such a man will be read with interest and profit, 
whether his conclusions are accepted or not. 

The author announces his belief in the annihilation of the incor- 
rigibly wicked—a doctrine which seems to have no necessary logical 
connection with his peculiar views either of the Trinity or the 


Incarnation. 


Srrivines For THE Fairu.*—The prevalence of certain forms 
of disease leads to the multiplication and advertisement of in- 
tended remedies, and though, as we have said before, we do not 
admit the unbelief of this day to be so much more formidable 
than that of the past as would be inferred from the tone of some 
apologists for the truth, yet as it is no doubt in some of its forms 
more aggressive and blatant, it calls forth a corresponding activity 
in defence of Christianity. In England especially, the attacks of 
historical criticism on the Bible addressed to the popular mind 
are met by the publications of the Christian Evidence Society, 
and this volume is a series of eight lectures for the people given 
by as many different authors under the auspices of that body, 
though not revised by their committee, each writer being alone 
“responsible for the statements and arguments of his own lec- 
ture.” The authors are in good repute for ability and scholar- 
ship, of different communions, handling diverse topics under the 
common head of Christian Evidences independently of each other, 
and we judge, from those that we have read, doing their work 
thoughtfully and with competent preparation. The first lecture, 
by Dr. Maclear, of King’s College School, under the head of 
“ Difficulties on the side of unbelief in accounting for historical 
Christianity,” treats of the universality and significance of sacri- 
fice, and how far and with what lessons its old forms have been 
supplanted by the Lord’s Supper. The second, by Birks of Cam- 
bridge, deals with “the Variations of the Gospels in their relation 
to the evidences and truth of Christianity.” The third is on 
“the Apocryphal Gospels,” and refers to a translation of them by 
the same author, a layman, B. Harris Cowper. Dr. Lorrimer, of 
the English Presbyterian College in London, gives the fourth, on 








* Strivings for the Faith: a Series of Lectures delivered in the new hall of 
Science, Old street, City Road, under the auspices of the Christian Evidence 
Society. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1875. pp. 287. 
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the “ Evidential value of the early epistles of St. Paul viewed as 
histerical documents.” The fifth, by Rev. John Gritton, Dis- 
courses of “ Lord Lyttleton on the conversion of St. Paul.” The 
sixth, by Rev. C. A. Row, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, is on “ Al- 
leged difficulties in the moral teaching of the New Testament.” 
The subject of the seventh, by Rev. J. H. Titcomb, of the estab- 
lished Church, is “ The combination of unity with progressiveness 
of thought in the books of the Bible, an argument in favor of 
divine Revelation.” The last, by Rev. W. R. Browne, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is on “The Autobiography of John Stuart 
Mill.” The reprint is in handsome style, and the size of the vol- 
ume adapts it to the popular use for which it was intended. 

We invite attention particularly to the first lecture as a clear 
and persuasive presentation of an old theme, and to the fourth as 
a fresh argument most effectively handled. And indeed, as far as 
it is worth while to make the evidences of Christianity the sub- 
jects of pulpit discourse in refutation of current infidelity, most 
of these lectures may be commended to ministers as fair models 
in matter, arrangement, and style. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


QurEeNn Mary.*—This “ venture,” as it has been called, of Mr. 
Tennyson into the dramatic field has already called forth many 
and ample notices from all quarters, and the testimony shows that 
his fame has not suffered but gained from the novelty of the 
undertaking. The reception given to every thing from his pen 
indicates that besides being acknowledged as a poet of a high 
order, he has the good will of the English-speaking public to a 
degree not always accorded even to such gifts. It may be noted 
in his case, perhaps as clearly as in any, that the personal charac- 
ter of the poet is taken into the account, making his fame the 
more enviable. Without attempting formal review or needless 
eulogy, we are impressed in this drama with the richness and 
delicacy of sentiment and imagery, felicity of language, and 
melody of verse, which make the charm of his idyls and smaller 
piezes, while he also conforms himself more rigidly than would 
have been expected to the conditions of dramatic composition, its 
restraints as well as its liberties, keeping himself in the back- 


* Queen Mary, a Drama by ALFRED TENNYSON. (Author's edition, from advance 
sheets.) Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. pp. 284. 
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ground, as Byron did not, in the delineation of character, and skil- 
fully subordinating the parts to the whole in the conduct of the 
action. Some of his admirers have not, we think, shown their 
own judgment in already classing him with Shakspeare. We 
should rather agree with those who have found in this play too 
studious an imitation of the master, as in the introduction of the 
songs, beautiful as they are, and in the brief colloquies of the 
common people. He may be commended for keeping closer, as 
his learning led him to do, to the details of history. We are not 
so sure as some of his critics, and as the poet is reported to be, of 
the permanent success of his work on the stage, though this may 
be more the fault of stage-goers than its own. The representa- 
tion will no doubt, however, derive a special interest for a time 
before an English audience, as unavoidably related to the “ anti- 
popery” feeling recently excited anew by Mr. Gladstone’s remon- 
strances and appeals. It is an effective historical argument to 
English protestantism. The chief deduction we have felt from 
the pleasure afforded by the work, though we do not remember 
seeing it adequately noted in current criticisms, is in the choice of 
the principal personage. “Bloody Mary” has stood and will 
stand as a representative of superstition, bigotry, and cruelty, 
neither commanding the respect felt for Elizabeth, nor inspiring 
the pity felt for Mary of Scotland, not to mention Lady Jane 
Grey, and, hateful as Philip seems, one does not compassionate 
even her ill requited love as he would wish to enter into the mis- 
fortunes of a heroine. The picture is too painful and repulsive, 
whether in the history or the play, to be redeemed by the sympa- 
thy and tenderness which tragedy aims to inapire. Not the less 
wonderful, however, is the poet’s art in depicting her hopes and 
fears and at last her miserable despair. Whatever drawback 
there may be in the material, the workmanship is consummate. 


Ture Anné Tigrane.*—The Rev. L. W. Bacon, among other 
valuable services which he has rendered to the church, while re- 
siding temporarily in Geneva, Switzerland, has recently translated 
a “Tale from the French of Fabre,” which is of special interest 
just at this time. The characters are all clerical. The hero of 
the story is a French Abbé of extraordinary ability and boundless 





* The Abbé Tigrane, candidate for the Papal Chair. By FeRpINaNnpD FABRE. 
Translated by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
1875. 12mo, pp. 212. 
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ambition, who is at last successful, by means of political intrigue 
and the favor of the Empress Eugenie, in obtaining the object of 
his life long endeavors, his elevation to the episcopal throne of his 
native diocese. The story is valuable just now for the abundant 
information which it gives of the inside working of the Roman 
Catholic system in France. There is not a chapter which will 
not be found highly instructive. But the part of most interest 
just now is the representation which it gives of the method by 
which the Abbé Tigrane, who, up to the hour of his promotion to 
the episcopal dignity, has been one of the boldest upholders of 
the Gallican system, at once becomes the most subservient of 
ultramontanes ; and is actually considered to be a prominent can- 
didate to succeed to the Papacy on the demise of Pius 1X. 


Swatiow-F icuts.*—Lark-flights, rather; for they have more 
loftiness of aim than bregdth of scope, and they lack the earth- 
ward swoop which is the swallow’s constant habit. Eagle-flights, 
even, we might term them, were they somewhat bolder; for they 
are all sunward, though of slow and gentle wing, and they belong 
to that type of poetry which eludes attack and baffles criticism, 
because no marksman can take sure sight at an object between 
himself and the sun. Miss Kimball’s verse is the genuine out- 
come of a native poet-soul,—pure, sweet, mellifluous,—not written 
to be printed, but printed because those under whose eyes it fell 
saw in it what might give comfort, health, strength, aspiration to 
other kindred souls, It has nothing in common with the poetry 
so much in vogue now, which presents only shadowy and indefinite 
outlines of the grand and the beautiful, and 1s often most prized 
for an obscurity that leaves the reader in a maze, and gives the 
writer credit for depth where there is only muddiness. Its image- 
ry is clear, vivid, realistic ; its emotional tone fervent, yet never 
passionate, indicating a soul at peace, and, at the same time, one 
that has risen into the peace which the world cannot give; its 
rhythm, of faultless euphony, and in measures that pulse harmo- 
niously on the ear. A large portion of the volume consists of 
sacred lyrics, many of them on the great anniversaries of the 
Christian year, and all of them redolent of the hidden life with 
God. The remaining poems, though not religious by the formal 
use of consecrated names and phrases, are so in their prevading 





* Swallow-Flights. By Harriet McEwen Kimpatt. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton &Co. 1875. 16mo, pp. 131. 
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spirituality, and could have been written only by one who looks 
on the world and on life from the higher plane and with the clari- 
fied vision of a Christian consciousness and experience. We would 
fain bespeak for this modest little gem of a book a kind reception, 
assured that it will satisfy equally the sense of poetic beauty, 
and the devotional feeling that craves nutriment in holy song. 


Porms.*—This collection puts into permanent form a large num- 
ber of pieces which have appeared from time to time in less dura- 
ble publications, 

The most of the poems are from the pen of Mr. Riggs, who is 
known to the public as editor of a local paper in Meriden, and 
from that of Dr. Cornwell of New London. Both these writers are 
Connecticut men, having been born in this State, and having thus 
far spent their lives here. Time, which seems to have a way of 
its own for deciding all such questions, must be left to determine 
whether their names are to stand in the list of the true poets of 
the country. But no one who looks over these pages with care 
can fail to find marks of poetic genius. Dr. Cornwell has written 
fewer pieces than Mr. Riggs, and evidently writes with more care, 
His verses show patience, study, elaboration. He doesn’t seem 
to turn off any verses. As an illustration of his lighter work we 
quote these lines from a little poem entitled “ Autumn.” 

No more is heard the reaper’s ringing blade, 
No more the blackbird whistles in the sedge, 
No more the crimson-fingered village maid 
Seeks the wild fruitage of the berry hedge. 
But from the hills the smiles of summer die, 
And trailing vapors hang in dismal shrouds, 
And swiftly through the blue fields of the sky, 
The winds, like shepherds, drive the fleecy clouds. 


We have been pleased also with two pieces which bear the titles 
of “Land of Promise” and “Sunset City.” 
From Mr. Riggs’ poems we quote a few verses from “ October.” 


Over the vale 

Comes the sound of the flail, 
While the thresher unbands 
With brawny hands 

The ripe and rustling sheaves; 


* Poems; by Henry SYLVESTER CORNWELL, FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD, LUTHER 
G. Rieg@s, and Ruts G. D. Havens. L. G. Riggs & Co., Publishers, Meriden, 
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Then strong and slow, 

With a muffled blow, 

The flying flail he heaves! 
While the children laugh, 

As they watch the chaff, 

So light and dry, 

Fly wide and high— 

While underneath, 

From its golden sheath, 
Down rattles the ripened rye. 


Mr. Riggs writes often beautifully and well, but he writes too 
easily. Yet his freedom is in one sense a charm. But he would 
please the public better if he would imitate the children in his 
picture, who 
“ Watch the chaff, 

So light and dry, 

Fly wide and high— 

While underneath, 

From its golden sheath, 

Down rattles the ripened rye ! 
Mr. Riggs is comparatively young, and he will probably write a 
good deal yet, as his poems have been well received. He can 
afford to sift the fancies he throws off so easily, and bis work, or 
play, if it is play, will gain by the process. He has written 
already so many good things that he does not need to publish 
anything but what can be pronounced really good. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gatton’s Eneuisu MEN oF Screncr.*—The object of this work 
is to ascertain and generalize facts respecting the lives and char- 
acteristics of English men of science, and thus “to investigate 
their sociology from wholly new, ample, and trustworthy mate- 
rials.” The writer selected by various tests 180 scientific men 
and addressed to each a circular of questions as to his ancestry, 
qualities, education, and origin of his taste for science. The work 
consists of a summary of the answers, and the author’s generaliza 
tions from the same. The book is not without interest and value. 
But its scientific worth is slight. A large proportion of the 
answers would have been essentially the same if the questions had 





* English Men of Science: Their Nature and Nurture. By Francis GALtTon, 
F.R.S., author of “Hereditary Genius,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
549 and 551 Broadway. 1875. 12mo, pp. xiii, and 202. 
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been addressed to the more successful men of any department of 
life, and therefore present nothing distinctive of men of science, 
Others are indefinite; and so complicated are the influences bear- 
ing on the direction of a human life and the formation of character 
and habits, that the brief answers to many of the questions are 
necessarily untrustworthy without a more minute knowledge of 
the history of the person. The work has a pretentious scientific 
form with little material for real science. 


AvrosrocraPny or THomas Gururte.*—The first volume of 
this admirable work was noticed in our number for April, 1874. 
It had the advantage of a certain personal interest, delineating his 
earlier life, and being more than half occupied with the autobiog- 
raphy, which, as we then said, “every reader will wish that the 
author had begun earlier so as to have completed it to the time of 
writing, instead of having ‘to lay it finally aside while in the 
midst of describing the Disruption conflict.’” His sons, however, 
have done their work well as editors, enlivening the narrative by 
extracts from his letters and addresses; and this volume derives 
an interest of its own from the stirring events to which it relates, 
and the picture given of his activity and influence. High as was 
his standing, on this side of the water as well as the other, as a 
preacher and a philanthropist, he cannot fail to be yet more ad- 
mired by the many readers who are thus brought into a fuller 
acquaintance with the man and his work, and we must renew the 
expression of the regret we felt, in common with so many others, 
that his death frustrated his cherished purpose of visiting this 
country. He was physically and intellectually and morally a 
Scotchman of whom his country might well be proud. The older 
readers who watched with interest the Disruption of the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland in 1843, and the course of the “ Free 
Church,” will find that interest renewed in this second volume, 
and others will find pleasure and profit in the account here given 
of that noble movement, and of other enterprises into which Dr. 
Guthrie entered with the “perfervidum ingenium” noted as 
characteristic of his countrymen. The first chapter of this volume 
(the fifth of the whole work) relates to the “ Disruption ;” the 
next to the “Manse Fund,” which he had the chief part in raising, 





* Autobiography of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and Memoir, By his sons, Rev. 
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for furnishing parsonages for the ministers who gave up those of 
the established Church; another relates to the “Ragged” or 
Industrial “Schools,” which he may be said to have originated in 
Scotland; two chapters are given to his ministry; one to his 
advocacy of “Total Abstinence,” and others to “ National Ed- 
ucation,” to his “Domestic and Social Life,” his “Interest in 
other Lands,” his “ Evening of Life,” and “his Closing Year.” 
It should stimulate all Christian Churches at this day to be re- 
minded, as here, of the sacrifices and liberality of the ministers 
and members of the Free Church of Scotland in their exodus and 
subsequent course, particularly of the fact that within two years 
after the Disruption they raised not less than three and a half 
millions of dollars for the wants incurred by that decisive step. 
It should refresh and animate Christian ministers and workers in 
every station to study the delineation here given of one of the 
most eloquent, philanthropic, and magnanimous men of our times. 
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Art., 


601 
- 518 


29 


- 584 
695 


399 
604 


Tennyson (Alfred), Queen Mary, not. 
Terry (Henry T.). A Substitute for the 
Caucus. Art. - 134 
Tiffany (C. ©.), Modern Atheism. 
Price Lecture, noticed, - - 385 
Thompson (J. P.), The heroic age of 
America and its legacy. Art. - 160 
Torrey (Joseph), A Theory of Fine 
Art, noticed, - . 190 
Unseen Universe, noticed, - - 784 
Van Oosterzee (J. G.), Christian 
atics, noticed, - - - 177 
Washburn (E. A.), Sermons on the 
Ten Commandments, noticed, - 593 
Wedgwood (liensleigh), Mill on the 
Foundation of Mathematics. Art. 488 
Whittier (John Greenleaf), Hazel 
Blossoms, noticed, - 187 
Wilson (Henry), History of the Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in 
America, noticed, - - 19 
\Zschokke (E.), meaeny of Swi 
land, noticed, - - - 601 
— Theology. Philip Sing. 
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